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PREFACE. 


It has often occurred to me that the title of the 
people of these islands to the control of the interests 
of the vast populations inhabiting Hindustan, so often 
called in question during recent years, might be 
fairly investigated by a crucial examination of the 
proceedings of the warriors and statesmen whose 
title to be regarded as the founders of the Indian 
Empire has never been questioned. These warriors 
and statesmen are — Clive, Warren Hastings, and 
Wellesley. The present volume deals with the first 
of the illustrious trio. 

The claim of Clive to be the founder — the digger 
of the foundation, the organiser of the stratum, upon 
which our Indian empire rests — is undeniable. When 
he first went to India, in 1744, the few Englishmen 
and Frenchmen on the coast were the rent-paying 
tenants of the native lords of the soil. They did not 
possess in fee simple a single acre of land. They had 
no care to possess one. They went out to trade for 
the Company of which they were the servants. Their 
salaries were ridiculously small, but they were allowed, 
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on reaching a certain grade, to trade on their own 
account. It was to this trade that they looked to 
recoup themselves for the weariness of exile, and to 
atone for the privations of their earlier years of 
service. 

Suddenly the whole condition of affairs changed. 
The war between France and England in Europe 
Bpread to India. The settlers of France expelled the 
settlers of England from their principal factory. 
Called upon by the native chief of the country, the 
common landlord of both, to restore it, they refused. 
When he raised an army to compel them they beat 
his army. 

That was the first revolution. It inverted on the 
south-eastern coast of India the position of the settlers 
and the lords of the soil. The latter recognised the 
former as physically a superior race. 

The second act in the drama was tho contest 
between those two races, each physically stronger 
than the children of the soil, for superiority. The 
contest was long and obstinate. When the countries 
they represented were at peace in Europe, the settlers 
fought, as adherents of rival puppet princes. These 
puppet princes thought they were fighting for their 
own hands. It was only when the genius of Clive 
had caused the contest to terminate in favour of the 
English, that the victorious native puppet recognised 
that he had been fighting for a gilded throne under 
the protection and under the control of the foreign 
settler. 

But who were these puppet princes? Not the 
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genuine natives of Hindustan, not the princes of the 
people of the soil. Those princes had disappeared. 
They had died out or had been forcibly removed by 
the descendants of the rude warriors of Central Asia, 
who, by the power of the sword, had exchanged the 
steppes of the deserts beyond the Oxus for the green 
pastures of Hindustan. So far, then, as the people 
were concerned, the change was simply a change in 
overlordship. The foreign descendants of the Mughul 
had had to yield to the foreign adventurers from 
beyond the sea. 

It was in effecting this change in India south of 
the river Krishna that Clive first rose into promi- 
nence. But for him, the English would not have been 
the victors. In Southern India, then, he laid the 
foundation — rough and ready at the outset, but still 
the foundation — of a dominion that was to endure. 
The people, properly so-called, had been accustomed 
to be ruled ; they called eagerly for a master to 
repress lawlessness within their borders ; and they 
welcomed the firm but mild government of the Euro- 
pean as an improvement on the rude tyranny of the 
equally foreign Mughul. 

In Bengal the conditions were in many respects 
similar. There, too, the Hindu princes of a preceding 
era had been thrust out by the conquerors from 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. For more than five 
hundred years Bengal had not known a ruler pro* 
fessing the Hindu faith. The Hindu landed aristo- 
cracy still, indeed, remained titular lords of petty 
states, or the proprietors of large acres, under the 
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foreigner. The industrial middle classes of the same 
race conducted the extensive commercial and monetary 
transactions of the rich provinces in which they were 
born. The Afghan and the Central Asian foreigners 
protected a system which, without exertion on their 
part, tended alike to enrich the country and to supply 
them with loans in case of need. Their followers, 
settled for four or five hundred years in the province, 
gradually adopted the tastes and habits of the abori- 
ginal race. But they did not oust them from any of 
the professions in which they had excelled. The 
Hindu still remained pre-eminent in finance, pre- 
eminent in trade. In Eastern Bengal alone did the 
Muhammadans show any disposition to rivalry. They 
built there a city, now the capital of that district, 
known as Dh&ka, which became the head-quarters of 
their co-religionists. 

For centuries the two races lived side by side 
under the rule of the Muhammadan overlord. Some- 
times this overlord was an independent prince, 
sometimes a prince who strove for independence; 
oftener, especially in the prosperous times of the 
Mughuls, a viceroy representing the sovereign of that 
race; in their season of decay, a viceroy aiming at 
independence. The last-named condition of affairs 
had ruled during the fifty years immediately preceding 
the catastrophe of the Black Hole. Just four years 
prior to the death of the ruler whom the Muham- 
madans venerate as the greatest of the Mughuls— the 
capable but bigoted Aurangzib— the Government of 
Bengal had been seized by a man who, the son of a 
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poor Brahman, had been sold to a Persian merchant, 
had been brought up as a Muhammadan, and who, under 
the name of Murshid Kuli Khan, had developed extra- 
ordinary abilities. In the troubles which followed the 
death of Aurangzlb, Murshid Kuli Kh&n made Bengal 
and Orisa a virtually independent satrapy. He gave 
his own name to the capital, previously called Makhsus- 
abad, and that name it retains to the present day. 
Fourteen years later he added Bihar to his do- 
minions, and he obtained for his government patents 
of legality from the Court of Dihli. 

The large Hindu populations of the three provinces 
had been for so many centuries accustomed to the 
sway of the foreigner that they had ceased even to 
inquire as to his family or his race. They only 
required a strong man, a man who would protect their 
trade and commerce, would repress turmoil within, 
would defend them against an enemy from without. 
Murshid Kuli Khan did all this ; aud notwithstanding 
that in the eyes of the Hindu priests he was an 
outcast, a pervert from their faith, the Hindus gave 
him their most complete adhesion. After bis death, 
his son-in-law Shuja’u’din Khdn, a Khorasanl of the 
tribe of Nadir Shah, succeeded to the vacated seat, and 
pursuing the same system, obtained the same confi- 
dence. But with him the line ended. One of his 
confidants had been All Vardi Khan, a man of great 
ability, whom he had nominated Governor of Patna. 
On the death of Shuja’u’din in 1739, Ali Yard!, like 
a true Mughul, appeared as a claimant for the 
viceregal chair, defeated and slew the son of his late 
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master, and gained it. The moribund Court of Dihli 
confirmed him in his office. 

All Yard! Khan was a strong man, and he assumed 
power when a strong man was most needed. Almost 
immediately after his accession, the Marathas, the 
latest warrior representatives of the Hindu race, 
began an invasion which for the nine years that 
followed was intermittent. The Hindus of Bengal 
had no sympathy with the Hindi! invaders. They 
clung, all the more for the invasion, to the strong 
Muhammadan arm which alone could protect them. 
All Yard! struggled manfully, but not always effectu- 
ally; and when finally, in 1751, he made peace with 
the invaders, he was forced, as the only means to 
ensure it, to yield Katak, and to agree to pay twelve 
lakhs of rupees annually as the chauth, or tribute, 
of Bengal 1 

Still, from Bengal proper he did expel the invaders. 
Little recked the Hindu inhabitants regarding the 
disposal of the twelve lakhs, provided the expenditure 
obtained for them peace and security. And it did, 
for the remainder of the life of All Y ardi, obtain those 
results. 

All Vardi died in 1756. His title to the govern- 
ment of the three provinces had been a sharp sword 
wielded by a strong hand. He had slain the son of 
his early master because he could not produce such 
a title. His own spoiled grandson and successor was 
of the same material as the dispossessed son of bis 
early master. What was still more against him was 
the fact that he was too young and too inexperienced 
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to understand that the first requirement of a ruler 
of Bengal was to respect and protect the property, 
the trade, the private wealth, of his subjects. Sirdju’d 
daulah had scarcely seated himself upon the masnad 
before he made war upon all three. In so doing, 
whilst he alienated the influential classes alike 
of his Hindu and Muhammadan subjects, he roused 
against himself the righteous indignation of a foreign 
race which, in virtue of privileges granted to them by 
his predecessors, had settled, and were carrying on a 
trade, lucrative to themselves and to his subjects, in 
Bengal. 

How the foreigners, led by a man of consummate 
daring and genius, rose to avenge that outrage — how, 
with the sympathy and the support of the more 
influential of the children of the soil they did avenge 
it — is told in this book. The result may be described 
almost in a phrase. The Hindu peoples of the three 
provinces exchanged one foreign ruler for another, a 
ruler who would protect them for a ruler who had 
begun his short reign by oppressing them. That was 
simply all. If the new race of foreigners were usurpers, 
the foreign race they expelled were equally usurpers, 
equally alien in language and in religion. As the 
royal Mughuls had fallen before Murshid Kuli Khan, 
as the grandson of Murshid Kuli had fallen before 
AH Yardi, so now the grandson of Ali Yard! fell 
before the right arm of the foreign race which, in his 
presumption, he had endeavoured to expel. 

In laying, then, in Bengal the foundations of a 
British empire, Clive violated no principle not admitted 
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alike by those whom he expelled and those over whom 
he assumed rule. The principle had been not only 
admitted but acted upon from generation to generation. 
It was the principle of the right of the strongest to 
protect and to govern a busy, industrious, money- 
acquiring race, incapable of defending or of governing 
themselves. The catastrophe of 1756 proved that 
the non-assertion of that right by a foreigner able 
to assert it meant annihilation. For him there was 
no middle course. 

There is a marked difference between a principle 
and the mode of applying that principle. In the 
instance just referred to, there can, I think, be no 
two opinions regarding the necessity of applying the 
principle ; regarding the mode in which it was applied 
there may be many. I shall not here anticipate the 
conclusions at which I have arrived on this point. 
It will suffice to insist that the misgovernment 
of the Central Asian foreigner had placed before the 
European foreigner the alternative of intervention or 
of destruction. 

The European foreigner intervened. How — with 
what immediate result — is told in the pages which 
follow. The story, after reaching a certain point, 
confines itself almost to the narration of the life of 
the stern and resolute man who was the first of 
Englishmen to recognise the necessity of taking a 
decided course; who, in Southern India, founded 
British rule on the basiB from which he expelled a 
European foreigner; and who, in Bengal, brought 
about a similar result by a direct collision with the 
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satrap of the Mughul, and, later, with the Mughal 
himself. 

In carrying out this task I have endeavoured to 
preface the introduction on the scene of the chief 
actor by setting clearly before the reader the position 
of affairs in Southern India whioh forced his great 
qualities into striking prominence. I have thus 
described the state of affairs in Southern India imme- 
diately prior to the appearance of Clive in a position 
of real responsibility ; I have indicated the impression 
the scene thus opened to him made upon, the resolu- 
tion it helped to form in, his mind ; I have gone back 
then to trace his earlier career, his early hopes, his 
early disappointments, following him step by step to 
the critical moment of his first introduction to the 
reader, and describing at the same time the events in 
Southern India which, from small beginnings, had so 
accumulated as to make that special moment most 
critical. When the story is brought up to that point, 
no further management is necessary. There is a clap 
of thunder, a flash — the heaven-born General produces 
light out of darkness : he strikes down the power of 
France, and he stands before the world the founder 
of the Indian Empire. 

Such is, at least, the scene as it appeared to his 
contemporaries. Before he had become a hero, Clive 
had not been thought of. Up to that time no one 
knew aught of his antecedents ; no one cared to know 
of them. He was one of the herd ; as fit, apparently, 
to help to fill a ditch as any other man. It was 
when he suddenly showed himself a man of action, a 
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Holwell’s Indian Tracts, Francklin’s Life of Shah 
Aulum, Mr. Henry Strachey’s Narrative, are con- 
temporary records which form, with the French 
memoirs, the basis for a history of the period. With 
respect to more modern works, I may state that I 
have found invaluable the correspondence of Lord 
Clive accumulated by Sir John Malcolm, and that 
I have consulted ■with great advantage Stewart’s 
History of Bengal, the Asiatic Annual Register , 
Williams’s Bengal Native Infantry, Wheeler’s Early 
Records of British India , and Broome’s History of the 
Bengal Army. On the last-named work I have based 
mainly my account of the combination of the Bengal 
officers in 1766. 


Gr. B. MALLESON. 


27, West Cromwell Road, 
20 th October 1882. 
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LORD CLIVE. 


CHAPTER I. 

Introductory. 

In the spring of 1751 the struggle between the French 
and English for supremacy in the Karnatak, and, 
generally, in the countries south of the Vindhayan 
range, had been all but decided in favour of the 
former. French troops occupied the capital, and a 
French general dictated the policy, of the country 
now ruled by the Niz&m. South of the river Krishna 
the Governor of Pondichery, M. Dupleix, had been 
nominated, by the Muhammadan Viceroy of Southern 
India, Ntiwdb of the territory known as the Karn&tak, 
and comprehending North and South Arkat, Tanjiir, 
Trichin&palli, Madura, and Tinnev61i. It is true 
that in none of those territories had Dupleix openly 
assumed the reins of power. That great man had, 
I. I 
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at an early period of his career, recognised the 
possibility of securing a great future for France in 
Southern India. From the moment when, on No- 
vember 4th, 1746, the French troops, led by Paradis, 
had completely defeated the vastly superior army of 
the Ndwab of the Karn&tak, the establishment of 
French domination over India south of the Vindhayan 
range had become the dream of his life. Of all the 
Europeans who had devoted their career to India he 
was the first to grasp the idea. He had grasped not 
only the idea, but, what was of greater consequence, 
the one method by which it could be worked out to 
a successful result. It was not by a bold assertion 
of power, by a too patent exercise of authority, that 
he would strive to attain his end. It was rather 
by keeping his own personality in the background, 
whilst he allowed French influence, supported when 
necessary by French troops, to permeate everywhere, 
to be predominant everywhere, that he hoped to reap 
the ultimate harvest. Acting on these lines he had, 
by a series of skilful manoeuvres, caused French in- 
fluence, supported by an able general, M. de Bussy, 
and a small body of French troops, to become para- 
mount at the court of the Nizam, then known as the 
Sdbahdar of the Dakhan. Influenced by the same 
policy, Dupleix, although nominated, as I have said, 
Ntiwdb of the provinces south of the Krishna, had 
carefully refrained from exercising personal authority 
in any one of them. Preferring to rule by deputy, 
he had caused that they should be entrusted to Chanda 
Sdhib, a nobleman whom he had made ruler in the 
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teeth of the English, and who was, therefore, devoted 
to him. 

Of the important cities in these territories Trichi- 
napalli and Tanjur alone resisted the rule of the French 
nominee. To obtain possession of Triehinapalli was 
an integral portion of the French scheme. Tanjur, 
famous then for the vast wealth of its ruler, and 
the possibility of coercing which had been demon- 
strated by the English in 1749, would follow Trichi- 
n&palli. But Triehinapalli demanded instant action. 
Not only was it strong in itself, not only did it, in 
the hands of an enemy, constitute an open sore in 
the dominions of the ruler of the Karn&tak, but it 
was at that moment held by Muhammad Ali, the rival 
claimant to that important territory, the claimant 
supported by the English. 

In the autumn of 1750 the idea that Triehinapalli 
would constitute an obstacle to the plans of the great 
Frenchman had occurred to no one. The English, 
dazzled by the success of the policy of their rivals, 
were apparently too dispirited to attempt to oppose 
their schemes It is true that they held Madras and 
Fort St. David, and that they had acquired Devikdta ; 
but since the departure of Boscawen and his fleet 
(November 1749) they had ceased to devise large 
projects. Mr. Saunders, who, in 1750, had succeeded 
Mr. Floyer as governor, had been especially charged 
to pursue a policy of peace. The veteran commander 
who had on previous occasions baffled the plans of 
the French — Major Stringer Lawrence — was in Eng- 
land. The next in command, Captain Gtingen, was 

1 * 
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an offioer of tried medioority. It was not wonderful, 
then, that the English, cooped up in Madras and Fort 
St. David, should not only take a gloomy view of 
the future, but should deem themselves powerless to 
defeat, or even to hinder, the plans of the ruler of 
Pondichery. 

It was at this season that Muhammad Ali, deem- 
ing further resistance futile, and conscious of the fate 
which would certainly await him were he captured 
in his stronghold, opened negotiations with Dupleix. 
He offered to recognise Chanda Sahib as Nuwab of 
the Karndtak, and to surrender to him Trichinapalli 
and its dependencies, on the conditions that the 
moneys left by his father should be restored to him, 
that no inquiry should be made into any of his 
administrative acts, and that a governing post in 
Borne other part of the Dakhan should be bestowed 
upon him. Dupleix agreed to these conditions. So 
confident, then, was the Frenchman that no further 
difficulties would occur, that, without waiting for the 
ratification of the agreement, he carried out a measure 
which had been awaiting the pacification of the 
Karndtak, and despatched M. de Bussy and the 
flower of the Frenoh force to Haidarabdd. 

For once Dupleix allowed himself to be overreached. 
Muhammad Ali had no sooner heard of the despatch 
of the French troops to Haidarabdd, than he made 
further demands upon Dupleix, demands of no great 
moment in themselves, but which required the ratifi- 
cation of the Sdbahddr. 

Whilst thus gaining a considerable respite, Mu- 
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hammad Ali plied Saunders with entreaties to send 
some English troops to aid him in the defence of 
Trichinapalli. He pointed out the enormous im- 
portance of that place as the one considerable barrier 
to French domination still remaining. That barrier 
swept away, what was there to prevent the entire 
supremacy of the French in Southern India ? Was 
that an outlook which the English would care to 
face? 

This reasoning, urged with considerable force, 
worked upon the mind of Mr. Saunders. It was, in 
fact, irresistible. He felt that two courses were 
open to him — to be swallowed up without resistance, 
or, with inferior means and no capable commander, 
to attempt to check the progress of the dragon. He 
acted as every real Englishman would under the cir- 
cumstances always act. Early in January 1751 he 
transmitted to Muhammad Ali the assurance that he 
would be supported by an English force. On receiv- 
ing this assurance, Muhammad Ali, who had just then 
received the ratification of the Subahdar to the further 
conditions forwarded through Dupleix, boldly threw 
off the mask, and defied alike the French and the 
ruler of the Dakhan. 

Thus it was that the possession of Trichinapalli 
came to be the crucial point upon which the supremacy 
of the French in Southern India was to depend. At 
the dawn of 1751 that nation had every place except 
Tanjiir and Trichinapalli, and the latter was appa- 
rently within their grasp. It had been promised them 
on conditions, and they had agreed to those con- 
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ditions. But during the same month of January the 
promise had been withdrawn. Trichinapalli defied 
them. The English were despatching troops to 
defend it. The French would have, then, to accom- 
plish by force of arms the end which they had failed 
to attain by negotiations. Failure in the field alone 
would baffle the vast plans of Dupleix. 

But failure did not seem possible. Although his most 
capable commander and his best corps d’armSe were 
with the Subahdar, Dupleix had still at his disposal 
troops more numerous than the English, and com- 
manders who, indifferent though they might be, were 
not inferior to Gingen. He had all the resources of the 
Karnatak, and the moral force of Haidarabad, to aid 
him. What though Muhammad Ali and the English 
did defy him, his power to crush both seemed assured. 
He could not doubt it. No man in Pondichery could 
doubt it. No Englishman in Madras and Fort St. 
David, least of all the leader of the English troops, 
Captain Gingen, doubted it. It was a foregone con- 
clusion. Trichinapalli, now to be conquered by force 
of arms, would become the grave alike of Muhammad 
Ali and the English. 

No one more clearly than the French leader recog- 
nised the fact that on the possession of that place 
depended whether Southern India was to become 
permanently Frenoh. He recognised it, however, 
without any misgiving. He felt confident that, with 
the resources at his command, there could be but one 
result to the contest which Muhammad Ali had pro- 
yoked. With the directness, then, which always 
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marked his policy when he had clearly before hiB 
eye the aim to be attained, Dupleix urged Chanda 
Sahib to move rapidly on Trichin&palli, with a force 
numbering from seven to eight thousand men, aided 
by four hundred French soldiers, a few Africans, and 
some guns, under the command of Monsieur d’Auteuil. 
Chanda Sahib promised to comply. 

Of the plans for the campaign all but one be- 
tokened the prescience of a great administrator. 
The exception lay in the choice of the commander. 
D’Auteuil was a man naturally indolent and unenter- 
prising. He was subject, moreover, to periodical 
attacks of gout. On the other hand, he was accus- 
tomed to command ; he was the senior officer in 
Pondichery; he was equal to the Gingens and the 
Copes with whom it was believed he would come in 
contact. It was impossible for Dupleix to divine that 
under the Gingens and the Copes there served a man 
possessing a genius not inferior to his own, a genius 
even more comprehensive, inasmuch as it invested 
him with the power, wanting to himself, of personally 
directing the plan of a campaign, and of deciding 
rapidly and rightly amid the storm of bullets and the 
roar of cannon ! 

Mr. Saunders having once resolved to aid Muham- 
mad Ali, had detached, early in the year, a force 
consisting of two hundred and eighty Europeans and 
three hundred sepoys, commanded by Captain Cope, 
to Trichin^palli. Their arrival at that place before 
d’Auteuil had even quitted Pondichery inspired Mu- 
hammad Ali with the hope that with their aid he 
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might gain for himself the cities to the south, held 
at the time for his rival. 

In this hope, however, he was disappointed. An 
attempt made by Cope upon the important city of 
Madura was defeated. This defeat appeared the 
climax of the misfortunes of Muhammad Ali. Cope 
was compelled to destroy his guns from inability to 
carry them away; three thousand five hundred of 
Muhammad Ali’s native troops deserted to the enemy ; 
and at the same time news arrived of the march 
of d’Auteuil and Clianda Sahib from Pondichery. 
Muhammad Ali thereupon sent urgent requests to 
Fort St. David, imploring immediate assistance, and 
telling the English in the plainest language that his 
cause was indeed their cause, that his extinction 
would be the prelude to their own destruction. 

The cause of Muhammad Ali was in very deed the 
cause of the English. Already, from the ramparts of 
Fort St. David the English garrison could distinguish 
small white flags which Dupleix had caused to be 
planted in every field to which he could lay claim, 
some of them on fields within the territory of the 
English Company. It was the insolence of these 
marks of sovereignty, writes the contemporary his- 
torian, Mr. Orme, which gave force and expression 
to the solicitations of Muhammad Ali, which roused 
the English from their lethargy, and which finally 
determined them to run every risk rather than allow 
their native ally to perish. Mr. Saunders accordingly 
equipped and sent into the field a body of five 
hundred Europeans, of whom fifty were cavalry, 
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a thousand sepoys, a hundred Africans, and eight 
guns ; and placing them under the command of 
Captain Gingen, directed that officer to follow and 
watch the movements of d’Auteuil and Chanda 
S&hib, but on no account to engage them until 
he should be joined by the troops of Muhammad Ali 
from Trichindpalli. Peace reigDed between Prance 
and England in Europe, and it was a main object of 
the English to avoid the committing of any act which 
would make them appear as principals in the war 
which Chanda Sahib was waging against Muhammad 
Ali. Hence the order to Gingen not to act offensively 
until he should be joined by the partisans of that 
pretender. 

Meanwhile Chanda Sahib, instead of marching 
directly upon Trichindpalli — a march which, under 
the circumstances, could scarcely have failed to finish 
the war — had persuaded d’Auteuil to proceed in the 
first instance northwards, with the double object of 
confirming his authority in the principal towns and 
fortresses of North and South Arkat, and of levy- 
ing additional troops. Though he was successful 
in both objects, the success did not compensate 
for the delay which the detour caused. Though 
Vdlfir ( Vellore) and Arkat and every stronghold north 
of the Kolrun acknowledged the sovereignty of 
Chanda S&hib, though the number of that prince’s 
soldiers was raised from eight thousand to seventeen 
thousand, these advantages were dearly purchased. 
On arriving before the important fortress of Valkonda 
d’Auteuil found it threatened by an army led by the 
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brother of Muhammad Ali, allied with whom were 
the English troops under Captain Gingen. 

That officer had been delayed for six weeks by the 
necessity imposed upon him of waiting for his native 
allies. It was only when he had been joined by sixteen 
hundred troops from Trichinapalli that he was in a 
position to act under the shadow of the name of Mu- 
hammad Ali. Under the potent auspices of that name 
he then marched upon and captured Verdachelam, a 
fortified pagoda held for Chanda Sahib. Thence he 
had proceeded to Yalkonda, a very strong fortress 
about ninety miles from the coast, on the high road 
between Arkfit and Trichinapalli, and forty-five miles 
from the latter. He summoned this fortress, but the 
governor, learning that Chanda Sahib was approaching, 
and not being certain as to which of the two contend- 
ing parties would prove the stronger, declined the 
most persuasive offers. Two days later Chanda Sahib 
and d’Auteuil appeared. They, too, endeavoured to 
coax the governor into admitting them. But towards 
them likewise he was inexorable. For a whole fort- 
night matters continued in this uncertain condition, 
Gingen and his allies lying encamped in a grove about 
a mile and a half to the south-west of the fortress, 
Chanda S&hib and the French about four miles to its 
north, both parties using their utmost persuasions 
with the governor, each waiting for the other to have 
recourse to force. The British were the first to lose 
their patience. At 9 o'clock on the evening of the 
19th July, Gingen marched against the place, gained 
the outworks, but in the end was repulsed with con- 
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siderable loss. The governor was so irritated at this 
attack that he at once admitted the French within the 
fortress. 

The next morning, whilst the main body of the 
French attacked Gingen’s troops, d’Auteuil opened 
upon them from the walls of the fortress an artillery 
fire so severe that, though the pieces were extremely 
ill-directed, the English fell into a panic and quitted 
the field, abandoning their native allies and leaving 
six pieces of cannon, several muskets, all their camp 
equipage and stores of ammunition, in the hands of 
the conqueror. Here was an opportunity to finish 
the war at which a great general, at which any but an 
ordinary general, would have clutched. Victors on 
the field of battle, the only army of their enemy — 
the few troops under Cope excepted — panic-stricken, 
deprived of its guns and munitions, the French had 
but to march straight on in the mauner in which the 
French can march, not halting till the defeat had been 
turned into a complete and absolute overthrow, and 
Trichinapalli would have fallen — the whole of Southern 
India would have been secured. But, far from acting 
in this manner, the French contented themselves with 
a barren victory. D’Auteuil was suffering from gout, 
and there was not a single officer serving under him 
who possessed the spirit and capacity to supply his 
place. The English thus were allowed not merely to 
escape, but to retreat leisurely in the direction of 
that very Trichin&palli which it was the commission 
of d’Auteuil to secure. 

When the next day d’Auteuil discovered the line of 
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retreat taken by Gingen, he followed on his track and 
caught him up at Utatiir, some twenty miles distant. 
Here an event occurred which added to the dis- 
couragement of the English troops. They were 
enticed into an ambuscade and suffered severely. 
Two days later Chanda Sahib, having arranged with 
d’Auteuil that under cover of a cavalry demonstration 
the French infantry should make a serious attack, 
moved against the English camp with all his horse- 
men. The demonstration failed owing to the non- 
arrival of the French at the time agreed upon. 
It had this effect, however. It proved very clearly 
to the English commander that it would be easy for 
Chanda Sahib to cut him off from Trichinapalli whence 
he drew all his supplies. Alarmed at such a prospect, 
Gingen withdrew from the ground he occupied that 
same night, never halting till 2 o’clock the next day, 
and then only when he had reached the northern bank 
of the Kolriin, an arm of the river K&v6ri. 

The river K&vdri, rising in the mountains of the 
Malabar coast, passes through the kingdom of Maisur, 
and runs four hundred miles before it reaches Trichi* 
ndpalli. About five miles to the north-west of this 
city it divides itself into two principal arms. The 
northern, called the Kolrun, finds its outlet at 
Devikdta; the southern retains the name of Kavdri. 
For several miles after the separation the banks of 
the Kolrun and Kavdri are in no part two miles 
apart ; in many, scarcely one. Indeed, about a mile 
west of Koiladi, — a mud fort twenty miles to the 
east of Trichin&palli, — the two streams approach so 
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near to each other that the people of the country had 
built a large and strong mound of earth to pre- 
vent them from reuniting. The long slip of land 
enclosed between the point, five miles to the west 
of the city, where the streams first separate, and the 
point indicated about a mile to the west of Koil&di, 
is called the island of Shrirangham (Seringham), 
famous throughout India for the great pagoda 
whence it derives its name. This temple, which is 
very strong and of vast extent, its outer wall being 
four miles in circumference, is situated about a 
mile from the western extremity of the island, at a 
short distance only from the banks of the Kolrun. 
About half a mile to the east of it is another large 
pagoda, rather more than half the circumference of 
the other, called Jambukeshwar. There is a small 
village in the extreme western angle of the island, but 
besides this and the two pagodas there are no habita- 
tions of any importance. To complete the description, 
I may add that on the northern bank of the Kolrun, 
opposite to the space between the two pagodas, and 
directly facing Trichinapalli, is the fortified pagoda of 
Paichandah ; about two miles to the east of it is the 
fort of Ldlgudi. Of the villages and positions on the 
south bank of the main branch, the Kaveri, I shall 
speak when they come into the story. 

It was to the fortified pagoda of Paichandah that 
Gingen had retreated. He was not, however, allowed 
to remain there in peace. Rapid as had been his 
march, Chanda Sahib and the French had followed 
him as rapidly, and before 8 o’clock that night had 
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taken up their position within three miles of his camp. 
The array of Chanda S&hib was increasing at every 
step. The position of G-ingen on the banks of a river 
which at the moment was not fordable was dangerous 
in the extreme. His anxiety was augmented by the 
knowledge of the fact that it was always open to the 
French, whilst threatening him in front, to despatch 
a detachment across the river at another point, and by 
occupying Shrirangham, to cut him off from Trichi- 
napalli. Under these circumstances Gingen resolved to 
fall back further. Fortunately boats were available, 
and he succeeded in crossing into the island almost 
before the French had discovered that he had moved. 
He did not consider himself safe even here. After a 
halt of two days he crossed the Kaveri and encamped 
under the walls of Trichinapalli. Chanda Sahib and 
the French followed, took possession of Shrirangham, 
and attempted thence to bombard the city. But 
finding the range too great, they first captured 
Koiladi, then, crossing the Kav6ri, they took up, on 
the plain to the east of the town, a position known 
as the French rock. Thence they opened fire on 
Trichinapalli. 

Trichinapalli was, for the arms of those days, a 
place of very considerable strength. It had the form 
of an oblong square, the longest sides of which were 
the eastern and western. On the north side ran the 
Kavdri, less than half a mile from the northern face. 
The town was at that time an enclosure four miles in 
circumference round the foot of a rock. This rock, 
three hundred feet high, commanded from its summit 
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the country as far as Tanjfir. The town possessed a 
double enceinte of walls with round towers at equal 
distances. The ditch was thirty feet wide though not 
quite half as deep. The outer wall, built of stone, was 
about eighteen feet high and four or five feet thick. 
The inner wall, distant from the outer some twenty- 
five feet, might properly be termed a rampart. It 
was thirty feet high and had the same thickness at its 
base, the thickness decreasing in proportion as it 
ascended. The terreplein of the parapet had a breadth 
of about ten feet ; and the parapet, pierced with loop- 
holes, was seven or eight feet high, giving a complete 
cover to the defenders. Some bastions were erected 
during the siege. The town was extremely well 
supplied with water by the Kav6ri. 

To besiege this place, to conquer its English 
defenders, Chanda Sahib and the French took up 
the position already mentioned in the first days of 
August 1751. Notwithstanding the little energy 
which their leader had displayed, the French con- 
tingent was animated by the inspiring confidence 
which the following a retreating foe always creates. 
Had it known the change in its leadership then loom- 
ing in the immediate future, that confidence would 
have been still greater. The position at the French 
rock had been occupied but a few days when 
d’Auteuil, incapacitated for active work, was at his 
own request relieved of his command. His place was 
filled by Law, of Lauriston, nephew of the famous 
Scotch financier, and the destined father of the 
renowned cavalry officer under the French empire. 
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Law had before served with distinction in India. He 
was young, active, ambitious, seemingly full of energy. 
He displayed, then, the qualities which inspire hope 
in soldiers. On the other hand the Engish, partly 
shut up in Trichindpalli, partly occupying a post about 
one-third of the distance between that fortress and 
the French camp, were utterly dispirited. The men 
had lost confidence in their officers, and the officers 
had lost confidence in themselves. Law, deeming 
Trichindpalli too strong to be stormed, had resolved 
to subject the place to a strict blockade. In his view 
every consideration seemed to favour the policy of 
such a course. Superior in numbers, commanding 
the surrounding country with his cavalry, occupying 
all the strong places in the neighbourhood, he believed 
that by instituting a strict blockade he could in a short 
time force a surrender. With ordinary care, then, the 
fall of Trichindpalli seemed assured. 

It was when the situation was so desperate that an 
English gentleman, but recently attached to the army, 
and commanding a small detachment of men, reached 
the beleaguered place. The more that officer saw of 
its affairs the less he liked them. Discouragement 
reigned supreme, confidence had entirely disappeared. 
The position of that officer did not allow him to 
take prominent command at Trichindpalli, nor did 
he, looking about him, consider that Trichinapalli 
was the preferable base from which, at the moment, 
to commence a new departure. Something must be 
done, and that speedily, to prevent Southern India 
from becoming French. But that something must, 
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in the first instance, be attempted elsewhere than 
at Trichinapalli. So long as the besiegers were left 
in undisturbed possession of the cities and fortresses 
of North and South Ark&t the French would not lose 
their grip on the last refuge of Muhammad Ali. 
The peace, then, of those districts of his must be 
disturbed. Chanda Sahib must be alarmed for the 
safety of his household gods. Such was the thought 
that by degrees mastered the mind of that officer. 
Full of it he left Trichinapalli and proceeded to Fort 
St. David to lay it before the governor. His name 
was Robert Clive. 


I. 


2 
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CHAPTER II. 


The Eably Pbomise. 

Robebt Clive was born on the 29th September 1 725, 
in the manor house of Styche, near Market Drayton, 
in Shropshire. He was the eldest of thirteen chil- 
dren, seven of whom were girls. His father, who 
would appear to have been in no way distinguishable 
from the common run, had been trained to the law, 
and added to the small income he derived from the 
moderate property he had inherited from his elder 
brother by practising as a solicitor. Robert Clive’s 
mother was a Miss Gaskill of Manchester. The estate 
of Styche had been held by the family for centuries. 
Mention is made of their name in connection with it 
so far back as the reign of Henry II. 

From his early youth Robert Clive would appear 
to have displayed the same character for daring and 
enterprise which distinguished him throughout his 
splendid career. Sent, at the tender age of three, 
for family reasons, to Hope Hall, near Manchester, 
there to be brought up by a gentleman named Bayley 
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who had married a sister of Mrs. Clive, young Robert 
gave early proof of a strength of will and a resolve 
to display that strength — a determination on all occa- 
sions to assert himself — which rather alarmed his 
guardian. The method adopted by that gentleman to 
curb these propensities was the least likely of all to 
be successful. Writing to his parents when the bov 
had scarcely attained the age of seven, Mr. Bayley thus 
indicated the nature of his charge, and the mode he 
adopted to correct that nature : “ He has just had a 
new suit of clothes and promises by his reformation 
to deserve them. I am satisfied that his fighting (to 
which he is beyond measuro addicted) gives his temper 
a fierceness and imperiousness that he flies out upon 
every trifling occasion : for this reason I do what I 
can to suppress the hero, that I may forward the 
mote valuable qualities of meekness, benevolence, and 
patience.” Neither the bribe of the new clothes nor 
the “ suppression of heroic qualities ” had, however, 
the effect aimed at by Mr. Bayley. In the schools in 
which he was successively placed, — at Lostock, at 
Market Drayton, at Merchant Taylors’, and finally at 
Hemel Hempsted, — Clive displayed the same daring 
nature, the same love of fighting, the same strength 
of will which had in his earlier years alarmed the 
fears of Mr. Bayley. In all these schools he made 
himself notorious for his dislike of serious application, 
and for his love of adventure, whatever its difficulty or 
its danger. The tradition still lives at Market Drayton 
how, to the terror of the inhabitants, he climbed a 
lofty steeple, and seated himself on a stone spout 

2 * 
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near the summit ; how he formed all the idle boys of 
the town into a brigade, and laid a species of black- 
mail on the tradespeople, compelling them to purchase 
the immunity of their windows by contributions of 
apples and of pence ; how, on the crumbling away of 
a mound of turf by means of which his brigade was 
endeavouring to turn a dirty watercourse into the 
shop of a recusant trader, Clive threw himself into 
the gutter and stopped the flow of water there till 
his companions had repaired the damage. Qualities 
such as these, if they earned for him the love and 
devotion of his companions, alienated not less surely 
the sympathies of his teachers. The system indi- 
cated by his uncle in the letter I have quoted was 
powerless to affect his spirit. Of all his masters 
but one alone seems to have detected the sterling 
qualities which underlay the reckless and boisterous 
exterior. Dr. Eaton of Lostock is said to have 
declared that if his scholar lived to be a man, and 
the opportunity for the exertion of his talents were 
afforded him, he would win for himself a name second 
to few in history. But Dr. Eaton was the solitary 
exception. All the other masters condemned him as 
an idler and a scapegrace. Even his parents lost all 
hope of his capacity to settle down to a decent pro- 
fession in the mother country. The very idea of 
associating his eldest son with him in his own pro- 
fession, which had been the early dream of his father’s 
life, was abandoned, as the untoward boy pro- 
gressed towards manhood, as utterly impracticable. 
It became every year more clear that he was fitted 
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only for a life of adventure. Interest was therefore 
made for an appointment in the service of the East 
India Company. The application was successful, and 
to the relief of many minds Eobert Clive was in 1743, 
then in his eighteenth year, shipped off to India as a 
writer. His destination was Madras. 

The “ writer ” of that period had little in common 
with the covenanted civilian of the present day. The 
East India Company was then nothing more than a 
trading corporation. It possessed on various points 
of the coast of India factories and a few square miles 
round those factories, for both of which rent was paid 
to the native governments. War for offensive pur- 
poses was not thought of by the Company. They 
disciplined and maintained a few troops for the sole 
purpose of guarding the rough-and-ready forts which 
protected their warehouses against sudden attack. 
These forts were not suited for the purposes of pro- 
tracted warfare. The writers were simply clerks — 
clerks in a large mercantile establishment. Their 
business was to take stock, to keep accounts, to make 
advances to the natives whom they employed, to ship 
cargoes, and, above all, to prevent any infringement 
of the monopoly of the Company by private traders. 
This was scarcely the work which would prove attrac- 
tive to one who had given so many indications of a 
restless and indolent nature as had Clive ; and when 
to this it is added that a writer received in the shape 
of remuneration a pittance so miserable that the 
avoidance of debt, except by the exercise of a self- 
denial dangerous in a country like India, was simply 
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impossible, we may ask with wonder what was the 
magic power which was likely to transform an idle 
schoolboy into a useful public servant ; what, again, 
would be the attraction of a steady monotonous office- 
life, supported by insufficient means, to a young man 
possessing the daring and adventurous spirit of 
Robert Clive. There was not in his nature an iota 
of that plodding industry which enables a man to be 
a successful trader. And yet by private trade alone 
could a writer, after he had obtained a certain posi- 
tion, hope to amass a fortune To a man constituted 
as he was, the outlook, after the inspiration caused to 
an adventurous nature by a contemplation of the 
unknown, and when he had actually realised it, must 
have seemed especially dark and dreary, offering but 
a poor compensation for exile from friends and 
country. 

Still, omne ignotum pro magnifico. Robert Clive 
left England in 1743, and after an unusually long 
and tedious voyage, exceeding twelve months in dura- 
tion, reached Madras in the autumn of 1744. The 
length of the voyage had wearied him; his stay at 
the Brazils and at the Cape, at both of which places 
his ship had remained for some months on the voyage, 
had exhausted his resources; the one gentleman to 
whom he had brought letters of introduction had left 
for England. Here was a situation 1 His enthusiasm 
had evaporated, he was penniless ; a stranger in a 
strange land 1 To meet his earliest necessities he 
borrowed money, at a usurious rate of interest, from 
the captain of his ship ! Such were the circumstances 
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under which Robert Clive commenced his life in 
India 1 

His first experiences in Madras neither improved 
his outward circumstances nor afforded solace to his 
wounded spirit. His pay, as I have said, was small. 
Though hospitality was in those early days as freely 
accorded as it is in our own, Clive would not take the 
one step necessary for its extension to himself. Unpro- 
vided with letters of introduction for any one, he 
would intrude upon no one. Holding himself aloof 
from everyone, everyone neglected him. This period 
was the bitterest period of his life. Soured by his isola- 
tion, uninterested by his work, having no resources 
in the shape of books, but few outside his house, he 
became irritable and desponding. His heart pined 
for the home he had left, for the sceues and associations 
of his earlier days. There at least he had associates ; 
there he could enjoy sports, however wild, with his 
comrades, and exchange sympathies with kindred 
spirits. What a contrast did life in Madras offer 1 
The work there was distasteful, the climate allowed 
him little out-door recreation, within his house he 
was alone ! How he felt the bitterness of those early 
days he has himself left on record. “I have not 
enjoyed,” he wrote in one of his letters to his rela- 
tives, “ one happy day since I left my native country.” 

It would have mattered but little had the bitter 
feelings which rankled in the mind of Clive been but 
first impressions, to be completely effaced by more 
lengthened experience. From his mind those impres- 
sions were never effaced; they became ingrained in 
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his nature. Not only did he never forget them, but 
they affected him in a remarkable manner throughout 
his career. They caused at the time a depression of 
spirits akin to mental aberration, and the tendenoy 
to that depression never left him, even when in the 
height of his renown. On one occasion during his 
earlier days at Madras this depression impelled him 
to attempt his life. The pistol which was to have 
slain him missed fire. Again he pointed the muzzle 
at his head and pulled the trigger. Again did the 
pistol snap. Olive then examined it, and finding it 
was properly loaded, flung it away from him with the 
exclamation: “It appears 1 am destined for some- 
thing ; I will live.” 

The same haughty spirit which prevented Clive 
from courting the social acquaintance of his comrades 
asserted itself in his official life. The uncongenial 
work which, in common with other writers, he was 
set to perform, chafed him to such a degree that he 
was often unable to master bis irritation. In one of 
these moods he so grossly insulted a superior func- 
tionary that the governor called upon him to apolo- 
gise. Clive was forced to obey ; but the humiliation, 
as he considered it, rankled in his breast. When, a 
few days later, the injured party, desirous to oblite- 
rate all recollection of the event, invited Clive to 
dine with him, he received a pointed refusal. “ The 

governor, ” said Clive, “ desired me to apologise, and 

I have done so ; but he did not command me to 
dine with you.” 

Such were a few incidents of the earlier career of 
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Robert Clive. Time, however, which brings all things, 
gradually brought some amelioration even to his con- 
dition. The Grover nor of Madras, Mr. Morse, opened 
to him his well-stored library, and in the study of the 
books it contained Clive found a resource for his leisure 
hours. Gradually, too, he found some men possessing 
natures more akin to his own, with whom it was 
possible for him to feel sympathy, and with these he 
found it a pleasure to associate. In his after years 
he often used to allude to acts of kindness which had 
been rendered to him, and to the men to whom he 
felt himself indebted at this period. Of its more 
disagreeable incidents he never spoke. Still his life 
was not happy. If more resigned, he never became 
more contented ; he never warmed to his work. He 
thought of it, spoke of it, and went to it with abhor- 
rence. To him his career was a mistake, his youth a 
blunder — a mistake, too, and a blunder for which 
there was, apparently, no remedy ! But a remedy 
did come, a remedy which, in its first workings, 
seemed worse than the disease. 

In the month of March 1744 France had declared 
war against England. France, too, had possessions on 
the Koromandal Coast ; of these the town of Pondi- 
chery, situated to the south-west of Madras, and 
distant from it eighty-six miles, was the seat of 
Qtovetmnent and the most important. The governor. 
Monsieur Dupleix, was a very remarkable man. To 
a vast and penetrating genius, to a talent for dealing 
with Asiatics which has newer probably been sur* 
passed, he added an ambition which, however great, 
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never passed the bounds of the possible attainment of 
its aims. But one thing was wanting to him, and it 
was the want of that one thing which prevented his 
ultimate success. He possessed the brain to devise, 
but not the arm to strike. He could plan a campaign, 
but he could not command an army. Forced, there- 
fore, to depend upon others to carry out his projects, 
he had the mortification to see them crumble in the 
hands of incompetent instruments. Still, he was a 
great man and a far-seeing man. That he was the 
first of all the Europeans who served in India to 
recognise the means whereby that country might fall 
under the domination of one European power has 
been stated in a preceding page. Recognising the 
means, he used them unsparingly to gain the end for 
his own countrymen. In spite of many obstacles it is 
almost certain that, but for the existence of one man, 
he would have succeeded. 

When the war between France and England broke 
out in 1744 the aggressive plans of Dupleix had 
not been conceived. It was that war, extended to 
India, which was to sow them, to nurture them, to 
bring them to complete maturity. When it broke out 
he was utterly unprepared for war, especiaHy for war 
with England, and he dreaded it above all things. 
The English fleet was cruising off the coast. The 
nearest French ship of war was at the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and although Dupleix was aware that 
La Bourdonnais was fitting out a squadron for the 
Indian seas at those islands, he had no information 
regarding its probable arrival. His great wish, for 
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the moment, then, was to induce the English autho- 
rities of Madras to agree to neutralise the Indian 
possessions of the two nations, to neutralise even the 
ships which carried on the commerce between the 
mother countries and their Indian dependencies. 

The Governor of Madras, Mr. Morse, was unable 
to agree to this proposal. The East India Company 
had noticed with great jealousy the increasing pros- 
perity of their French rivals in India, and they had 
transmitted to Mr. Morse categorical instructions to 
take advantage of the war, and of the squadron sent 
out under Commodore Barnet, to annihilate French 
commerce in the Indian seas. Mr. Morse was, there- 
fore, helpless. To the pressing requests for neutrality 
of Dupleix he pleaded the orders he had received from 
England. 

In those early days the European powers had never 
tried their strength with the forces of the native 
princes. The settlers on the coast were in reality 
the rent-paying tenants of the governors of the 
country in which they had been allowed to build 
their factories. They could not wag a finger in 
hostility on land without the permission of the land- 
lord governor. In 1745 the lord, or Nuwab, of the 
Karnatak was A'nwaru’d-din, appointed to that office 
the previous year. To Nuwab A'nwaru’d-din, then, 
Dupleix, on receiving the reply of Mr. Morse, made 
appeal. The appeal was successful. A'nwaru’d-din 
forbade his European tenants to make war by land 
upon each other. 

For the moment Dupleix was saved. But when 
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the tide turned; when, in July 1746, La Bourdonnais 
coming from the islands had chased the English 
squadron from the Indian seas ; when Pondichery 
possessed a fleet and Madras was defenceless, then 
Dupleix changed his tactics. Throwing to the winds 
the injunction of Nuwab Anwaru’d-din, he summoned 
La Bourdonnais to attack Madras. He supplied him 
with men, munitions, and money, and used every 
effort to inspire him with the ideas of French pre- 
dominance in Southern India which were then, for 
the first time, taking root in his own mind. 

La Bourdonnais was himself a man above the 
common herd. A great and successful administrator, 
he possessed to a considerable degree the power 
which was wanting to Dupleix — the power of action 
in the field. His mental vision, however, lacked the 
extent, the comprehensiveness of that of the Governor 
of Pondichery, and his great qualities were tarnished 
by the petty feeling of jealousy, by an unworthy 
desire to keep for himself the chief renown of all the 
achievements of his fleet — the chief credit for the 
plans which, though formed by others, it had been 
his to accomplish. This jealousy manifested itself 
very strongly before he had been many days at 
Pondichery. Finding that the capture of Madras 
and the expulsion of the English from Southern 
India were the ruling ideas which had possession of 
the mind of Dupleix, and that to him would belong 
the ultimate credit of their accomplishment, La 
Bourdonnais, although he had at first favoured the 
plan, began to make every possible excuse to avoid 
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carrying it into execution, and when forced, after long 
delays, by a citation of the Pondichery Council to- 
attempt it, he set sail with a mental determination 
so to act as to thwart the great plans of the governor, 
whom he had begun to regard, far more than the 
English, as his enemy. 

La Bourdonnais left Pondichery for Madras on the 
12th September. He landed a portion of his troops, 
some six hundred in number, with two guns, twelve 
miles south of that place, on the 14th. On the fol- 
lowing day, at noon, he arrived within cannon-shot 
of the town. He then landed a thousand Europeans, 
four hundred sepoys, and three hundred Africans, 
and summoned Madras to surrender. 

Madras was in no condition to offer any effectual 
resistance. The fort which then protected the fac- 
tories was a defensive position of the roughest 
character. It was simply an oblong, four hundred 
yards by one hundred, surrounded by a slender wall, 
defended by four bastions and four batteries, very 
slight and defective in their construction, and with 
no outworks to defend them. The English inhabi- 
tants did not exceed three hundred, and of these 
two hundred were soldiers. Their officers were three 
lieutenants, two of whom were foreigners, and seven 
ensigns who had risen from the ranks. 

Under such circumstances successful defence was 
impossible. Governor Morse, indeed, endeavoured to 
obtain from Niiw&b A'nwaru’d-din the same protec- 
tion which that prince had accorded to Dupleix. But 
he approached him unskilfully. His ambassador, 
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arriving empty-handed, was treated unceremoniously 
and dismissed with an unsatisfactory reply. Reduced, 
then, to his own resources, which were slight, Governor 
Morse agreed on the 21st September to surrender the 
fort and town of Madras and its dependencies. The 
garrison and all the English in the place, not in 
the service of the Company, were to become prisoners 
of war. All the covenanted servants of the Company 
were to be free to come and go as they wished, even 
to Europe, provided only that they engaged not to 
carry arms against France until they had been 
exchanged. 

The English functionaries had given their parole 
to La Bourdonnais. That -officer had, however, in 
addition to the public engagement with Governor 
Morse, entered into a private agreement for the ran- 
som of the place.* This private agreement Dupleix 
had refused to ratify. Many of the English func- 
tionaries considered themselves as thereby released 
from their parole. Amongst these was Clive. Dis- 
guising himself as a Muhammadan, he fled to Fort 

* I have stated the official conditions ; hut, by a secret agreement, 
signed five days later, with Governor Morse, La Bourdonnais bound 
himself to restore Madras on the payment of four lakhs and forty 
thousand rupees. There can be no doubt that La BourdonnaiB 
was promised a bribe of forty thousand pounds as an inducement 
to agree to these terms. He was stimulated likewise by bis 
jealousy of Dupleix. The whole of these transactions, culled 
from original documents, were first exposed by the author in his 
History of the French in India (1868). They throw an entirely 
new light on the, till then, received opinions regarding the conduct 
of Dupleix in refusing to confirm La Bourdonnais’s unauthorised 
engagements. 
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St. David, an English settlement twelve miles south 
of Pondichery. This place now became the seat of 
the English administration in Southern India. 

The change to Fort St. David seemed at first likely 
to exercise a deleterious influence on the fortunes of 
Clive. The place was overstocked with the officials of 
the Company, and there was but little occupation for 
him and for many others similarly situated. Reduced 
to idleness, and yet obliged to employ his time, 
Clive took to card-playing. Stories have been handed 
down of the coolness and resolution he displayed 
at this pastime, alike in unmasking a cheat, in 
putting down a bully, and in meeting good and bad 
fortune. Though to the end of his life fond of cards, 
especially of whist, Clive never would have become a 
gambler. He played for distraction in a place where 
he had no occupation, where books were scarce, and 
where at certain seasons of the year outdoor exercise 
to any considerable extent was impossible. Yet from 
the evil possibilities of such distraction he was saved 
by an event which, threatening in the outset to com- 
pletely annihilate English interests in Southern India, 
changed the course of his life. 

Dupleix had conquered Madras. Ntiwab A'nwaru’d- 
dfn, awaking too late to the consequences of his reply 
to Governor Morse’s request, had ordered Dupleix 
to restore it. Dupleix had refused. Nuwab Anwa- 
ru’d-din had then despatched a force, commanded by 
his eldest son Mdphuz Khdn, to invest Madras. Upon 
learning this Dupleix had despatched a detachment, 
consisting of two hundred and thirty Europeans and 
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seven hundred sepoys, commanded by his most capable 
officer, an engineer named Paradis, from Pondiehery 
to relieve Madras. Then occurred two events which 
affected in a most decisive manner the fate of the 
inhabitants of Hindustan. For the first time the 
northern warrior came in contact with the soldiers of 
the east. The result was premonitory of the con- 
sequences that contact was to produce. On the 2nd 
November the garrison of Madras, sallying, drove 
away the cavalry of M&phuz Khfin. On the 4th, 
the small force of Paradis, numbering less than one 
thousand men, of whom only two hundred and thirty 
were Europeans, completely defeated the army of 
Maphuz KMn, ten thousand strong, on the Adyar. 

This victory confirmed the ambitious views of 
Dupleix. Secure now of Madras, utterly despising 
the native soldiers as opponents, he resolved to make 
a great effort to complete the policy inaugurated at 
Madras by expelling the English from Fort St. David. 
Accordingly, on the 19th December he despatched a 
formidable army, consisting of nine hundred Europeans, 
six hundred sepoys, and one hundred Africans, with 
six guns and six mortars, against that place. 

The garrison at Fort St. David numbered only two 
hundred English soldiers and about one hundred 
natives. The danger, then, was great, the emergency 
pressing. The most necessary want was that of 
human material, especially human material of Euro- 
pean manufacture. Fort St. David was, we have seen, 
overstocked with civilians — of men who, for want of 
professional occupation, were devoting their leisure 
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hours to the card-table. To such men an opportunity 
now came, the opportunity of changing the toga for 
the sword, the fever of the card- table for the joys 
of strife — the certaminis gaudia of Attila — the hours 
of idleness for the passionate excitement of the 
man who feels welling up within him the proud 
confidence that he can lead his fellows. Foremost to 
clutch at that opportunity was Robert Clive. He 
applied for and obtained permission to transfer his 
services temporarily to the army ; and it was in that 
capacity that he assisted in the defence of Fort 
St. David against the French. 

The attack of the latter, though renewed four times, 
failed. In 1748, Dupleix in his turn waB besieged in 
Pondichery. The arrival of Admiral Boscawen, with 
a fleet and army, had made possible this change of 
fortune. The besieging army invested Pondichery, 
and pressed it hard. With that army served Clive. 
There is still extant in print the journal of an English 
officer who was present at the siege, and in that 
journal is to be found the only contemporary allusion 
to the part taken by Clive.* Yague as it is, it proves 
that in the subordinate positions which alone he could 
have held, he showed alike courage and conduct. 

* 1 except Orme, who used thiB journal as the basis for Mb 
M story of the siege. It was reprinted in the Asiatic Annual 
Register for 1802. The author of it thus refers to Olive : — “ The 
celebrated Lord Clive, then an ensign, served in the trenches on 
this occasion, and by his gallant conduct gave the first prognostic 
of that high military spirit which was the spring of his future 
actions, -and the principal source of the decisive intrepidity and 
elevation of mind which were his characteristic endowments.” 

i. 3 
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Dupleix repulsed the English attack. On the 17th 
October the army, which had begun the siege on 
the 19th August preceding, six thousand strong, of 
whom three thousand seven hundred and twenty were 
Europeans, aided by the most powerful fleet seen till 
then on the Indian seas, was forced to retire baffled 
and humiliated, leaving behind it a thousand and 
sixty-five of its numbers who had perished from the 
fire of the enemy, or from sickness. On the side of 
the defenders, Paradis, the engineer of whom I have 
already spoken, and Law of Lauriston, then a captain, 
to whom I have referred in the first chapter, had 
greatly distinguished themselves. But Paradis had 
been killed early in a sortie. After his death, Dupleix 
himself had been the life of the defence. 

The attack had been conducted by the admiral of 
the fleet, Admiral Boscawen. Serving under him, in 
command of the company’s forces, was Major Stringer 
Lawrence. Lawrence had arrived from England in 
January 1748, commissioned to command all the 
forces of the East India Company. He was a man of 
indomitable resolution, a brave and skilful soldier, 
capable of daring conceptions, and always ready to 
recognise and advance merit amongst his subordinates. 
He it was who had, in June 1748, repulsed the fourth 
and last attack made by the French on Fort St. David. 
At the siege of Pondichery he had not been fortunate. 
In the earlier days of it he had been taken prisoner 
in a sortie made by Law. He was released shortly 
afterwards in consequence of the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the conditions of which did not reach India 
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till the autumn of 1749. In many subsequent opera- 
tions we shall find the name of Lawrence constantly 
associated with that of Clive, whose military capacity 
Lawrence was the first to discover. 

The conditions of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
forced Dupleix to restore Madras to the English. 
With a bitter pang he restored it improved in every 
way, its fortifications greatly strengthened, the town 
enlarged and cleared of obstructions, the germ laid of 
the important place it has since become. The English, 
however, still, and for some time subsequently, con- 
tinued to use the till then unconquered Port St. David 
as the principal seat of administration. Whether they 
believed that the peace which had been made in 
Europe would be extended in all its reality to India, 
may, judging from their subsequent conduct, perhaps 
be doubted. It was not in human nature that the 
bitterness of feeling which had been so strongly 
excited should all at once subside. The five years’ 
contest between the rival trading co mmun ities on 
the Koromandal coast had aroused fears, had excited 
jealousies, and had stimulated ambitions which, at the 
bid of authorities some ten thousand miles distant, 
could not at once give place to confidence and friend- 
ship. The peace, then, which had been made in Europe 
extended to India only so far as to compel in that 
country the restitution of mutual conquests, and to 
prevent the rival companies from making overt war 
upon each other. Events were almost immediately to 
prove that in all other respects it was nominal. The 
active rivalry of native principals soon afforded a 

8 * 
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pretext for the renewal of hostilities. In this active 
rivalry the two European nations appeared as auxil- 
iaries, always on opposite sides. Under this flimsy 
pretext the French and English continued, in spite of 
the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, to wage, as bitterly as 
though they had been actually at war, their contest 
for predominance in Southern India. 

After that treatv, but before its conditions had been 
carried out in India, the English had (April 1749) 
despatched a force of four hundred and thirty Euro- 
peans and a thousand sepoys, under the command 
of Captain Cope, as auxiliaries to aid Sahuji, ex-Rajd 
of Tanjur, dethroned and expelled for his misconduct, 
to recover his throne, then occupied by Pratap Singh, 
an able and popular Sovereign. Such at least was its 
nominal object. Its real purpose was, whilst assisting 
Sahuji, to secure for the English possession of Devi- 
k6ta, a town on the south bank of the river Kolrun, 
at the point where that river empties itself into the 
sea. The cession of this place was the prize offered 
by S&huji. Clive volunteered for, and was allowed to 
accompany, this expedition. 

It failed. The ships which conveyed the guns and 
the heavy baggage were dispersed by a storm. Some 
of them — amongst them Admiral Boscawen’s flag-ship, 
the “ Namur,” of seventy-four guns ; the “ Pem- 
broke,” of sixty guns; and the “Apollo,” hospital 
ship — were totally lost. The same storm swept with 
terrible fury the camp occupied by Cope, on the bank 
of the river Yaldru, near Portonovo, and caused 
considerable damage. 
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Cope, however, after a halt of two days, resumed 
his march and entered the Tanjdr territory only to 
find that the prince whose cause he had come to 
support did not possess there a single partisan. He 
marched, therefore, not on Tanjur, but upon the bait 
which had drawn him from Fort St. David, the 
important port of Devikdta, hoping to find in the 
Kolrtin, which forms there a natural harbour, the 
matSriel necessary to undertake its conquest. 

In this he was disappointed. The storm had done 
effectually the work of the defenders. Not a ship 
was to be seen. Without heavy guns, without 
supplies. Cope was powerless to undertake the con- 
quest of a place too strong to be escaladed. He, 
therefore, returned to Madras. 

The debates which ensued in Fort St. David on his 
return demonstrated very clearly that it was not 
regard for S&huji, expelled for misrule by his own 
subjects, but the covetous desire to possess Devi- 
k<5ta, which had originally prompted the expedition. 
Cope faithfully reported that the ex-Eajd did not 
possess a single partisan in the country. To interfere 
on his behalf, then, was out of the question. But Cope 
further insisted upon the enormous advantages which 
must accrue to his countrymen from the conquest of a 
strong place on the coast, possessing a natural harbour 
capable of receiving ships of the largest tonnage. The 
temptation was too great to be withstood. A second 
expedition was decided upon ; and, that there might 
be no mistake this time, Major Lawrence, just released 
from Pondichery, was directed to oommand it. 
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The whole body of the Company’s European troops, 
amounting, inclusive of artillerymen, to eight hun- 
dred men, together with fifteen hundred sepoys, 
was ordered on this expedition. Clive accompanied 
it, holding the temporary rank of lieutenant. In 
consequence of the representations made by Cope as 
to the difficulties presented by a march by land, it was 
decided to proceed by sea. Six ’ships, three of which 
were ships of war, conveyed the Europeans, whilst 
the sepoys accompanied them in large native boats. 
They arrived in safety at the mouth of the Kolrun. 
The troops and stores then proceeded in boats up 
the arm of the river which led to Devikdta, and were 
landed on the bank opposite the fort. Lawrence had 
resolved to batter the fort thence, because the other 
side was marshy, and he had descried the army of 
the Rdjd, of Tanjur encamped under its walls. 

The fort of Devikdta was about a mile in circum- 
ference, having six unequal sides. The brick walls, 
eighteen feet high, were in most parts broad enough 
to form a rampart without any addition of earth. 
They were flanked at unequal distances by towers, 
some circular, others square. From his position 
on the opposite bank of the river, Lawrence opened 
fire on the easternmost wall from four 24 -pounders. 
In three days he had made a practicable breach. The 
enemy neither returned the fire, nor attempted to 
repair the breach. They employed themselves simply 
in carrying on an intrenchment from the bank of the 
river across the side of the fort which the English 
were cannonading. 
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By means of a raft contrived with great ingenuity, 
the English force then crossed the river. The match- 
lock fire of the enemy was, however, so- heavy and so 
continued that the passage cost the lives of thirty 
Europeans and fifty sepoys. Lawrence found the 
intrenchment unfinished. Fifty yards in front of it, 
however, ran a deep and miry rivulet extending across 
the island on which the fort stands. Lawrence resolved 
then to cross the rivulet and to storm the breach 
without delay. 

For the dangerous honour of leading the assault 
Clive volunteered. Lawrence accepted his offer and 
placed at his disposal a body of thirty-three Euro- 
peans and seven hundred sepoys, to be supported by 
the whole army so soon as the intrenchment should be 
carried. Clive, forming his Europeans in front, with 
the sepoys as a close support, crossed the rivulet 
with a loss of four of his advanced party. He waited 
a few minutes on the western bank till he should be 
sure that the sepoys were following, but no sooner 
had he seen them climbing its steep slope than he 
pushed on obliquely with his Europeans towards the 
unfinished end of the intrenchment. The sepoys, 
however, having clambered up the bank, far from 
obeying the orders they had received to follow their 
European comrades, remained standing, waiting for 
the main body. The enemy, perceiving that Clive 
was advancing unsupported, remained motionless till 
the distance had become more considerable, then, 
suddenly, with an evolution as rapid as it was un- 
expected, their cavalry, which had been concealed 
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behind the projections of the fort, charged the 
rear of his party with so much impetuosity that the 
men had no time to defend themselves. In less 
than a minute twenty-six of the twenty-nine men 
who still remained with him were cut to pieces. 
Clive himself narrowly escaped the same fate. Fol- 
lowed by three of his men he managed, however, to 
rejoin, uninjured, the sepoys who still remained 
drawn up, but immovable, on the western bank of 
the rivulet. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate that the Tanjur horsemen 
were content with their first success, and made no 
attempt to drive back the sepoys. 

Meanwhile Lawrence, advancing with the main 
body, had reached, at the head of his men, the eastern 
bank of the rivulet; he crossed this, and, joined by 
Clive and his three followers, placed his Europeans 
in the front, and resumed the movement which had 
been so fatal to his lieutenant. He reached the un- 
finished part of the intrenchment molested only by 
an irregular fire from the enemy’s matchlockmen. 
As he pushed on thence towards the breach, however, 
the Tanjiir cavalry again attempted a brilliant charge 
on his flanks and rear. But, forewarned, Lawrence 
was forearmed. Halting his men and facing them 
outwards, he allowed the cavalry to approach within 
a few yards before he gave the order to fire. The 
single discharge which followed that order gained the 
day. Fourteen horsemen were laid low; the remainder 
fled panic-stricken, and Lawrence, pushing eagerly 
forwards, found the breach abandoned by the garri- 
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son, who were endeavouring to esoape by the opposite 
gateway. Devikdta was gained. 

The capture, a few days later, of the fortified 
pagoda of TJchipdrara, and its subsequent successful 
defence by a hundred men against a force of five thou- 
sand Tanjdrians, who tried to retake it, completed 
the military events of this short campaign. Causes 
were at work in the Karnatak which rendered the 
Rdjd of Tanjur anxious to conclude peace with the 
European invaders. ' They, too, were by no means 
unwilling to come to terms ; they had gained the real 
object for which they had invaded the country ; they 
had gained Devikdta. To plant upon the throne the 
puppet Sahuji had served all along only as a pretence 
to mask the real design. They were far, then, from 
opposing the desire of the R&ja to come to a peaceful 
arrangement. The wishes of the two principals in 
the contest thus pointing in one direction, it was 
easy to come to terms. A treaty was accordingly 
negotiated on the basis that Devikdta, with as much 
land adjoining it as would yield an annual income of 
thirty-six thousand rupees, should be ceded to the 
East India Company ; that the Raja of Tanjur should 
pay the expenses of the war ; that he should allow 
Sahuji a pension of four thousand rupees per annum, 
on condition that the English should be answerable 
for his person. 

An analysis of 'the result of this little campaign 
cannot fail to suggest curious reflections. The English 
were the main gainers. They not only obtained a 
very important position on the coast, but they were 
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paid for taking and keeping it. The Bdjd of Tanjdr 
lost that important position, but he rid himself of a 
rival who had been at large, and who might at any 
moment, in the days when force alone ruled, have 
become dangerous. The third high contracting party 
was the prince to restore whom to the throne of his 
ancestors the war had been nominally undertaken. 
Though the allies of this prince were victorious, he 
himself suffered, and suffered without compensation. 
Not only did he not regain his throne, but he lost his 
liberty. Under the terms of the treaty he was placed 
under surveillance at Fort St. David. The bestowal 
of a pittance of four thousand rupees per annum on 
an Indian prince, supporting even in captivity a crowd 
of retainers, was scarcely more advantageous to him 
than would be ensuring of a life-provision of bread 
and water to an English convict ! 

The treaty concluded, the English force returned to 
Fort St. David. Admiral Boscawen and his fleet were 
still at that place. The admiral was in favour of further 
military action. During the absence of Lawrence in 
Tanjur a revolution had taken place in the Karnatak. 
Niiwab A'nwaru’d-din had been slain in battle, his 
eldest son, Maphuz Khan, had been taken prisoner, and 
his second son, Muhammad Ali, had fled for refuge to 
Trichin&palli ; Chanda Sahib, an avowed supporter 
of the French, had assumed the dignity of Nuwa'b, and 
had been generally recognised. Boscawen then strongly 
urged action. He would have opposed an English 
pretender to a French pretender, have accorded strong 
support to Muhammad Ali, and have sent a force to 
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Trichin&palli to aid him. The policy advocated by 
Boscawen was the policy which was afterwards 
adopted. That admiral saw clearly enough into the 
future, and, detecting the aims of Dupleix, divined the 
only means by which it would be possible to baffle 
them. But the Governor of Fort St. David, Mr. 
Floyer, did not possess the clear vision of Boscawen. 
Although the latter offered to remain on the coast to 
support him, Floyer declined to commit the Company 
to the support of a pretender apparently in extremis. 
He therefore allowed Boscawen to sail (November 1, 
1749), taking from him three hundred men as an 
addition to his garrison. 

Peace then — that is, apparent peace — reigned at Fort 
St. David. Clive, of whose conduct during the Tanjur 
campaign Major Lawrence at a later period recorded : 
“ His early genius surprised and engaged my attention 
as well before as at the siege of Devikota, where he 
behaved in courage and judgment much beyond what 
could have been expected from his years,” was rele- 
gated to his civil duties. To mark the sense enter- 
tained of his services by the authorities, however, not 
only was he granted the rank to which he would have 
attained had he not been withdrawn from military 
duty, but he was appointed to an office which bore a 
certain amount of affinity to that duty. This was 
the office of Commissary to the troops ; an easy office 
in times of peace, especially onerous during a cam- 
paign. Before, however, he had settled down to his 
new work, Clive was attacked by a fever which com- 
pletely prostrated him. The air of Fort St. David 
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not possessing the recuperative power necessary to 
restore him, he was forced to take a cruise during 
the winter of 1 749-50 in the Bay of Bengal. During 
his absence, I propose to relate the occurrences which 
gradually led to that sudden appearance at, and as 
sudden departure from, Trichinapalli, with which I 
closed the first chapter. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The Darkness befobe Dawn. 

A revolution, I have said, had taken place in the 
Karndtak during the absence of Major Lawrence in the 
Tanjur country. Nuwab A'nw&ru’d-din had been slain 
in battle ; his eldest son, Maphuz Khan, had been 
taken prisoner ; his younger son, Muhammad Ali, had 
fled for refuge to Trichindpalli ; and Chanda Sdhib, 
an avowed supporter of the French, had assumed the 
dignity of Nfiwab of the Karnatak. I propose to show 
now the manner in which this revolution affected the 
fortunes of the rival European settlers on the Koro- 
mandal coast ; how it fired the genius and stimulated 
the ambition of Dupleix ; how it compelled the Eng- 
lish to join in a struggle which was for them, in 
the first instance, a struggle for existence, until 
the military genius of Clive inverted the rdle played 
by the European rivals, and, whilst forcing the 
French to measures purely defensive, enabled the 
English to appropriate the plans for supremacy in 
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Southern India which had been conceived and nur- 
tured in the brain of the illustrious French governor. 

Southern India was, under the Mughuls, governed 
by a viceroy appointed by the Court of Dihll. This 
viceroy was called Subahdar of the Dakhan. The 
word Dakhan was intended to comprise, as it literally 
meant, the whole of Southern India ; in reality it 
comprised only the territory now known as the 
dominions of the Nizam, the Karnatak, and the eastern, 
south-eastern, and southern portions of the coast. 
The western portions of the peninsula, such as Maisur, 
Kuchin (Kochin), and Travankor, though nominally 
comprised in the overlordship of the ruler of India, 
were practically independent of his rule. At the time 
of which I have been writing in the preceding chapter, 
the Viceroy of the Dakhan was Nizam-ul-Mulk. This 
nobleman died at the close of 1748. The Court of 
Dihll appointed his grandson Muzaffar Jang, the son 
of a daughter, to succeed him. But Nizam-ul-Mulk 
had left five sons. The eldest was content to push 
his fortunes at the court of Dihll; the second, Nazir 
Jang, was an ambitious man whose life had been a 
succession of plots and rebellions ; the third, Salabat 
Jang, the fourth, Basalat Jang, and the fifth, Nizam 
Ali, were held in little consideration. They had 
been content to live lives of pleasure at the court of 
Aurangabad. 

The nomination of Muzaffar Jang, known to be a 
man of ability and to have been the selection of the 
late viceroy, was popular throughout the Dakhan. 
One man alone resented it. This was his uncle, N&zir 
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Jang, whose life had been, I have said, a series of 
rebellions. Nazir Jang would not have been true to 
his nature had he remained quiescent when the suc- 
cession to a splendid inheritance was in question. 
Accordingly he rebelled. 

Nazir Jang had one enormous advantage ; he was 
on the spot. Muzaffar Jang was at Bijapur. N&zir 
Jang, then, seized alike the coffers of the State and the 
reins of government, and scoffed at the claims of his 
nephew. 

Without money, hopeless of aid from the court of 
Dihli, then in the anarchy which preceded its down- 
fall, Muzaffar Jang bethought him of the Marathas. 
He proceeded, then, to Satarah. There he met 
Chanda Sdhib. Chanda Sahib was the nephew of the 
nobleman. Dost Ali, who had preceded A'nwaru’d-dfn 
in the office of Nuwab of the Karn&tak. Dost Ali had 
been slain in a battle with the Marathas in 1739. 
One of the consequences of this defeat had been the 
siege of Trichinapalli, held by Chanda Sahib, by those 
warriors. Chanda Sahib, hardly pressed, had been 
forced to surrender that place in 1740. Subsequently 
to that time he had lived a prisoner at Satarah. In 
the meanwhile the Karnatak had passed out of the 
hands of the family to which he was allied. The 
only son of Dost Ali, and his successor, had been mur- 
dered. Chanda Sahib, upon whom, had he been free, 
the Ndwabship would certainly have devolved, was, 
we have seen, in confinement at Satarah. The 
government of the Karnatak had been bestowed upon 
the representative of another family, the Nuw&b A'n- 
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waru’d-din. It remains alone to add that Chanda 
Sahib possessed considerable ability and boundless 
ambition. His ability, however, was rendered useless, 
and his ambition was thwarted, by a waywardness, 
an indecision of character, a fear to strike less the 
blow should fail, sufficient to spoil the best laid plans. 

The claims put forward by Chanda Sahib as the heir 
of Dost Ali rendered him the very man to suit Muzaffar 
Jang. This prince was captivated alike by his ability 
and by his ambition. He could not see, then, that 
though skilful to devise plans, Chanda Sahib would 
be weak in carrying them through. The two men 
agreed to work together for a common aim. The 
aim was to secure the viceroyalty of the Dakhan 
for Muzaffar Jang, the lesser office of Nuwab of the 
KarnAtak for Chanda Sahib. 

Muzaffar Jang hoped to carry out this aim by 
means of the MarAthas. Indeed, it was with that 
sole object that he had proceeded to Sat&rah. But 
Chanda Sahib knew the position too well to think 
for a moment that either of them could procure a 
permanent rule over a Muhammadan province by 
means of warriors who brought destruction and deso- 
lation in their path. His device was less grandiloquent, 
but more sure. He had ‘had great experience of the 
French ; he had at a very early period detected the 
physical superiority of the western race. His plan, 
then, was personal liberty and an alliance with the 
French. With this object he entered into a corre- 
spondence with Dupleix, and obtained both. 

This waB in 1749. On the 3rd August of that 
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year, whilst the English were still in the Tanj&r 
country, Muzaffar Jang, who had raised thirty 
thousand men, allied with Chanda S&hib who had 
six thousand, and who was aided by four hun- 
dred Frenchmen commanded by d’Auteuil, under 
whom served Bussy, attacked the army of Ntiw&b 
A'nwaru’d-dln at Ambiir. The battle was decisive. 
A'nwaru’d-dm, in the act of singling out Chanda 
Sahib for a hand-to-hand encounter, was shot through 
the head ; one of his sons, Maphuz Khan, was taken 
prisoner; the other, Muhammad Ali, Baved himself 
by an early flight ; the entire army dispersed in con- 
fusion. The victory had really been won, not by the 
levies of the two Indian leaders, but by the French 
led by Bussy, for d’Auteuil was wounded early in the 
day. 

It was, I have said, decisive. Ark&t surrendered 
the next day. [n that capital Muzaffar Jang pro- 
claimed himself Subahdar of the Dakhan, Chanda 
S;ihib Nuwab of the Karnatak. The two governors 
then proceeded to Pondichery to cement the alliance 
with Dupleix. Muzaffar Jang stayed there eight 
days. During that time he conferred upon Dupleix 
the sovereignty of eighty-one villages immediately 
adjoining the French territory. At the expiration of 
ten days he rejoined his camp twenty miles from Pon- 
dichery. Chanda Sahib continued his stay in that 
city. 

The battle of Ambur had produced the revolution 
which more than anything else had induced the Rdjd 
of Tan j dr to come to terms with the English, and 
l, 4 
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which had impelled Admiral Boscawen to offer to 
stay longer on the coast. In the first moments of 
that victory the Governor of Fort 8t. David,* Mr. 
Floyer, had despatched an accredited agent to Chanda 
Sdhib to acknowledge him as Nuw&b and to congra- 
tulate him on his accession. But when he saw that 
Chanda Sdhib prolonged his stay from day to day, 
from week to week, at Pondichery ; when not only 
every week but every day brought him a despatch 
from Muhammad Ali assuring him of his ability to 
hold Trichin&palli, and from thence to reconquer the 
Karn&tak, if only he would send a few English to aid 
him, even Mr. Floyer began to ask himself if he had 
not acted too hastily in acknowledging a prince so 
devoted to the enemies of his country. Admiral 
Boscawen strongly urged him to declare for Mu- 
hammad Ali and to aid him with soldiers. But 
Floyer was cautious. The chances of Muhammad 
Ali seemed too slender to rest upon. He determined, 
then, to wait the course of events. That course was 
precipitated by the consequent departure of Boscawen 
and the English fleet. 

It was for that departure that Chanda S4hib and 
Dupleix had been waiting; they dared not move 
whilst Boscawen remained. No sooner had he left 
than Chanda Sahib, furnished by Dupleix with funds 
and troops, left Pondichery with the avowed intention 
of marching with Muzaffar Jang upon Trichinapalli. 

Had he carried out that intention nothing could 
have saved Muhammad Ali, nothing could have pre- 
vented the unquestioned supremacy of the devoted 
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friend of the French over the Karnatak. But Chanda 
Sahib did not carry out that intention. In consul- 
tation with Muzaffar Jang, and without even com- 
municating with Dupleix, he resolved to attempt, in 
the first instance, the conquest of Tanjiir. The 
proverbial riches of that place were the fatal snare 
which diverted him from the true point of his game. 
That game was dominion. He had the winning card 
in his hand, and he threw it away ! 

The allied army of Muzaffar Jang and Chanda 
S&hib, accompanied by the French auxiliaries com- 
manded by Duquesne, arrived before Tanjiir the 9th 
November (1749), and summoned it to surrender. 
The R&jsl not only refused, but sent messengers to 
Nazir Jang and to the English imploring their aid. 

Both the parties appealed to saw at once the ad- 
vantage which the deviation from Bound principles of 
war had thrown into their hands. The resistance 
which Tanjiir, strong in its fortifications, strong like- 
wise in the resolution of its Raja, could undoubtedly 
offer, would give the English time to send a detach- 
ment to join Muhammad Ali in the defence of 
Trichindpalli ; would enable Nazir Jang to march 
upon his enemy’s communications. Both the parties 
seized eagerly the opportunity. The English, on 
the first intimation that Chanda S&hib and his allies 
had taken the road to Tanjiir, had despatched Captain 
Cope at the head of a hundred and twenty men to 
Trichinapalli. Of these Cope could not spare more 
than twenty for Tanjiir. But he judged, and judged 
rightly, that twenty brave soldiers might inspire to a 

4 * 
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stem resistance men fighting behind stone walls. He 
sent those twenty, therefore, to Tanjur, and they, 
taking advantage of a dark night and the carelessness 
of the besiegers, entered the place. The English at 
Fort St. David and Nazir Jang did more. They came at 
once to an understanding by virtue of which the former 
bound themselves to assist Nazir Jang with six hundred 
European troops in maintaining his own pretensions 
to the viceroyalty of Southern India, and in asserting 
the claims of Muhammad Ali to the Nuwabship of the 
Karndtak. 

The resolution and diplomatic skill displayed by 
the Raja of Tanjur, combined with the characteristic 
indecision of Chanda Sahib — who directed the military 
operations of the besieging force— to favour in a re- 
markable manner the views of the English. By the 
display of those qualities the Raja for some weeks 
amused Chanda Sahib with promises of surrender. 
When these ceased to have their effect, when after 
a siege of fifty-two days Chanda Sahib had carried 
one of the gates of the town and the place lay appa- 
rently at his mercy, the Rdja again amused him by 
affixing his seal to a treaty which he had no intention 
of carrying out. He promised to pay to Muzaffar 
Jang and Chanda Sahib seven hundred thousand 
rupees ; to the French two hundred thousand rupees ; 
to remit the ground-rent paid by the latter for their 
factory at Karikdl, and to add eighty-one villages to 
that factory. But by delaying the payment on the 
plea of making a detailed valuation and assessment 
of the plate, the jewels, and the precious stones which 
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were fco take the place of the money he had agreed to 
pay, he gained time for Ndzir Jang to enter the Kar- 
n&tak. The intelligence that that prince was marching 
on Tanjur encouraged the Rdjd to throw off the mask. 
He boldly tore up the treaty, and bade the besiegers 
be content with the small amount he had doled 
out to them. Dupleix all this time had been unre- 
mitting in his recommendations to Chanda Sahib not 
to content himself with promises, but to march into 
Tanjiir. The faithless conduct of the Raja led him to 
insist the more earnestly upon this course. But by 
this time Chanda Sahib’s game had been played out. 
Alarmed by the report that Nazir Jang was marching 
on their rear, his soldiers refused to engage them- 
selves in narrow streets, every house in which would 
be a fortress. The French contingent was equally 
demoralised. Their leader, Duquesne, had died ; his 
successor, Gloupil, was a cypher ; the men had been short 
of supplies and had received no pay, for the French, 
too, had trusted to the treasures of Tanjur. Divided 
counsels and their offspring, confusion, reigned rampant 
everywhere. Suddenly, without orders, without pre- 
concerted action, the sections of the besieging army 
broke up, and fell back upon Pondichery. 

Meanwhile six thousand native horsemen and 
Cope’s detachment of a hundred men had escorted 
Muhammad Ali to join Nazir Jang at Y aldaur, fifteen 
miles from Pondichery. Lawrence, who had been 
sent to Madras to receive that place from the French, 
had returned to Fort St. David, and had been engaged 
in organising there a force which should act in concert 
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with the native allies of the English. TJp to the time 
of the French retreat from Tanjiir he had not stirred 
from that place. Prevented by the peace existing 
between the two nations from acting on his own 
account, he was waiting the next move of Nazir Jang. 

Nazir Jang, for his part, was awaiting at Vald&ur 
the next move of his rival. He had not long to 
wait. The force which had fallen back dispirited and 
humiliated on Pondichery, found at that place the 
invigorating influence which the genius of a great 
man is always able to inspire. Dupleix saw that for 
his friends to be successful they must strike boldly, 
fiercely, and immediately. He advanced money from 
his own coffers, he increased the French contingent to 
two thousand men, replaced Goupil by d’Auteuil, and 
pointing in the direction of Valdaur, bade the two 
native chiefs seek there the accomplishment of their 
wishes. 

On learning that the enemy was marching on Yal- 
daur, Lawrence set out from Fort St. David and 
joined Nazir Jang with six hundred men. The next 
day the enemy came in sight and began a cannonade. 
A decisive battle was apparently imminent. The 
morrow came, and with it a decisive result, not the 
consequence, however, of a battle worthy of the name. 
The French contingent mutinied and refused to fight. 
Panic-stricken, the followers of the two native princes 
fell back on Pondichery. One of these princes, Chanda 
Sahib, accompanied his followers ; the other, Muzaffar 
Jang, threw himself on the tender mercies of his 
uncle. The next day some detachments of the army 
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of N&zir Jang pursued the French and their allies to 
the walls of Pondichery itself. 

This misfortune, apparently overwhelming, was 
only a prelude to a greater success. In three or four 
days the discipline of the French army was restored. 
On the 1 3th of April a detachment of it surprised and 
dispersed an outlying force of N&zir Jang’s army 
greatly inferior in numbers. A few days later it cap- 
tured the strong pagoda of Tiruvadi, only sixteen 
miles from Fort St. David and almost within sight of 
the army of Muhammad Ali. On September J-Bt 
Chanda S&liib and d’Auteuil attacked and completely 
defeated the army of that prince, twenty thousand 
strong, on the Ponnar. In this battle the French 
did not lose a single man. It was decisive in its 
results. It virtually gave to Chanda Sahib the Kar- 
natak ; it actually restored to the French the ascend- 
ancy they had lost by their retreat from Valdaur. 
Muhammad Ali, followed by two attendants, fled for 
refuge to Arkat. 

This victory was improved by the storming, a few 
days later, by a small French force under Bussy, 
of the fortress of Jinji, till then considered im- 
pregnable. This event enabled the French to strike 
a decisive blow at Nazir Jang himself. Muzaffar 
Jang, a prisoner with his uncle, aud loaded with 
irons, had managed, nevertheless, to win over to 
his own cause some of the leading chieftains in the 
army. With them, and in correspondence with De la 
Touche, the French commander at Jinji, it was arranged 
that the appearance of a French force marching to 
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attack the main army should be a signal for the 
release of Muzaffar Jang and the deposition of his 
uncle. The arrangement was literally carried out. 
On the night of the 15th December the French com- 
mander, M. de la Touche, set out from Jinji at the 
head of eight hundred Europeans, three thousand 
sepoys, and ten guns in the direction of the Stibah- 
dar’s camp. After a march of sixteen miles he found 
himself, at 4 o’clock in the morning, in front of 
twenty-five thousand men bent on opposing him. 
These, according to the preconcerted plan, he 
attacked. Meanwhile, the conspirators had shot 
Ndzir Jang through the heart. Muzaffar Jang, 
whose death had been ordered for that very day, was 
released and saluted as Stibahdar. De la Touche had 
but just broken the twenty-five thousand men opposed 
to him when the new ruler, displaying the French 
standard, appeared on the field. That same evening 
Muzaffar Jang commissioned the French commander 
to inform Dupleix that he would act in all things in 
conformity with his advice. 

The turn of fortune in favour of the French did 
not stop there. The Governor of Fort St. David, Mr. 
Floyer, had been ordered to return at once to Europe. 
Pending the arrival of his successor, Mr. Saunders, the 
office had devolved upon Major Lawrence. That capa- 
ble soldier was then forced to withdraw from the army, 
leaving the force in the field under the command of 
Cope, a man of very moderate ability. That was not 
all. Major Lawrenoe’s health had suffered very much 
from the trials and exposure to which he had been 
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subjected. Instead, then, of resuming his place at the 
head of the army on the arrival of Mr. Saunders, he 
was forced to proceed on leave to Europe. The new 
governor, Mr. Saunders, possessed common sense and 
good abilities, but he had no military experience. 
Clive, too, all this time was endeavouring to recover 
his health in the Bay of Bengal. In the presence of 
the sudden aggrandisement of their rivals the fortunes 
of the English traders seemed at a low ebb indeed. 

But the drama which was to be acted ere the 
curtain should rise for the re-appearance on the stage 
of Robert Clive had not yet been played out. There 
was to be another tragic scene. After his triumph 
near Jinji, Muzaffar Jang proceeded to Pondichery, 
where he was received with great honours. There, 
in full durbar, he nominated Dupleix Niiwab of the 
country from the south of the river Krishna to 
Cape Kumarin (Comorin), with Chanda S&hib as his 
deputy; he conferred upon Dupleix the greatest 
dignity of the Mughul empire, that of a mansab or 
commander of seven thousand horse ; he granted to 
him likewise lands bringing in an annual income of 
one hundred thousand rupees, and he confirmed 
the French in possession of all the lands and forts 
they had held and conquered, returning an annu al 
revenue of four hundred thousand rupees. He then 
concerted with Dupleix a plan for united action, a 
prominent feature of which was that a body of 
French troops, commanded by a French officer of 
rank, should accompany him to his capital, and should 
permanently remain there. 
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After a short stay at Pondichery, Muzaffar Jang set 
out for Haidarabdd, accompanied by a French contin- 
gent under Bussy. But the turbulence and avarice 
of the vassal chieftains who had murdered Nazir Jang 
had not yet been satiated. Those chieftains now ex- 
pressed discontent with Muzaffar Jang, because he had 
not placed at their disposal a larger portion of the con- 
tents of his uncle’s treasury. They conspired, there- 
fore, against him, and incited a tumult on the march, 
in the quelling of which they hoped to slay their 
intended victim. When the mutiny broke out Mu- 
zaffar Jang showed more courage and resolution than 
prudence. Calling on the French infantry to follow 
him, he charged the rebels with his cavalry. One of 
the chief conspirators was killed, a second was mor- 
tally wounded. Pursuing the third, Muzaffar Jang 
himself was slain (6th February). 

This event, which might have proved fatal to the 
views of the French, was at once turned by Bussy to 
their advantage. The third son of the uncle of 
Muzaffar Jang was on the spot, though in confinement. 
Bussy at once, with the concurrence of all the chiefs 
of the army, proclaimed him Subahd&r of the Daklian, 
released him from confinement, escorted him to 
Haidarabad, and received from him not only a public 
confirmation of all the grants of territory made to the 
French, but the cession, in the vicinity of Machhll- 
patanam (Masulipatam), of others, which formed the 
first stepping-stone to the acquisition of the province 
subsequently known as the Northern Sirkdrs. 

Such was the position of affairs in Southern India, 
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when there occurred those events which I have related 
in the first chapter. French interests were everywhere 
in the ascendant. Represented by Dupleix and his 
agent, Chanda Sahib, they reigned supreme in the 
Karnatak; represented by Bussy and the prince whom 
he had raised from a prison to a throne, they reigned 
supreme throughout the Dakhan. The pretender — 
for such only could he be regarded at the time — whom 
the English supported, Muhammad Ali, fleeing to 
Arkat after his defeat on the Ponnar, had escaped 
thence, without a single follower, to Trichinapalli, 
where he had still a few adherents. 

The English, deprived of the skilful leadership of 
Lawrence, had, as we have seen, first (early in 1751) 
despatched a small European force under Cope, to aid 
in the defence of Trichinapalli ; and, a few months 
later, a larger one, five hundred strong, under Gringen, 
to frustrate the intentions of Chanda Sahib and 
d’Auteuil. How Gingen was baffled; how, defeated at 
Yalkonda, he had been pressed back on the Kolrun ; 
how, forced to retreat from the Kolrun to Trichinapalli, 
he had allowed that place to be invested by Chanda 
Sahib and the French ; how depression had taken posses- 
sion of the spirits of the English garrison ; how, when 
everything seemed dark and desperate, there had 
suddenly appeared upon the scene an Englishman, 
who, taking in at once all the points of the situation, 
conceived in his own brain the plan whereby the 
designs of the enemy might be baffled, success 
substituted for defeat, and confidence for despair; 
how that Englishman had at once started to Fort 
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St. David to lay his plans before tbe governor, 
Mr. Saunders, has been told in the first chapter. 
It is time, then, that we should return to Robert 
Clive. 



CHAPTER IV. 


The Dawn of Genius. 

Clive returned from his search for health in the Bay 
of Bengal invigorated by the sea-breezes and com- 
pletely restored to energy. He at once resumed his 
office of Commissary to the troopB. It was the cold 
season of 1751. His duties had become more active. 
In the early part of the year he had superintended 
the equipment of Cope’s force of two hundred and 
eighty Europeans and three hundred sepoys, destined 
for Trichinapalli, and at the end of March he accom- 
panied, as Commissary, the force of five hundred 
Europeans, a hundred Africans, a thousand sepoys, 
and eight guns, directed to march under Gingen upon 
YalVonda, and, co-operating with Muhammad Ali, to 
endeavour to thwart the operations of Chanda S&hib 
and of d’Auteuil. 

Clive was with Gingen’s force when it was beaten 
at Valkonda. As Commissary, he was precluded 
from takiug an active share in the operations, and as 
no credit would have accrued to him from Gingen’s 
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success, so he can in no way be held responsible for 
his failure. It may be assumed, indeed, that he 
disapproved very strongly of the manner in which 
Gingen conducted the campaign. On no other hypo- 
thesis is the decided course he adopted after the 
defeat at Yalkonda to be accounted for. Instead of 
accompanying Gingen in his retreat towards Trichi- 
napalli, he resigned his office, and returned to Fort 
St. David. 

That the germ of the actual plan, which his sub- 
sequent visit to Trichinapalli fully developed, was 
already in his mind may well be surmised. Certain 
it is that in his intercourse with the governor he dwelt 
repeatedly on the ease with which the enemy might 
be made to tremble for his possessions in the north 
if troops only were available to attempt a diversion. 
But troops were not yet available, and Mr. Saunders 
knew that those who might be expected to arrive 
from England would be required for other purposes. 
Besides, he had not at his disposal a single officer of 
experience. Clive was but a civilian ; his genius for 
command had not been recognised. Above all, there 
devolved upon Mr. Saunders the imperative necessity 
of sending the first troops that might arrive to escort 
a convoy of provisions urgently required at Trichi- 
napalli. 

The fortunate arrival of the Company’s ships from 
Europe enabled him to carry out this resolve. A 
force of eighty Europeans and three hundred sepoys 
was despatched at the end of July with a large 
convoy -of stores for the purpose. In the absence of 
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experienced military officers, Mr. Pigot, a Member of 
Council, was deputed to proceed with the force until 
it should be beyond the risk of hostile attack. He 
was then to return to head-quarters. Clive volunteered 
to accompany Pigot. 

From Fort St. David to the fortified town of 
Verdachelam, a distance of between thirty and forty 
miles, the road traversed the territory of a petty 
chief, or poligar, known to be hostile to the English. 
For the remainder of the journey little was to be 
apprehended, the Raja of Tanjur being inclined |to 
favour the English. 

The detachment reached Verdachelam unmolested. 
Having accompanied it so far, Pigot and Clive set out 
to return under a slender escort of twelve sepoys. 
But the poligar, who had shrunk from attacking a 
convoy escorted by Europeans, did not hesitate to 
make a dash at this small guard of sepoys. Sur- 
rounding them with his matchlockmen, he harassed 
their march for miles, keeping upon them a con- 
tinuous fire and killing seven men of the escort. The 
efforts which produced this result had, however, 
exhausted the ammunition of the assailants, and the 
two English gentlemen were able to reach their desti- 
nation in safety. The detachment they had escorted 
to Verdachelam reached Tricliinapalli in due course. 

The arrival of more troops from England enabled 
Mr. Saunders a little later to detach another small 
body of men to reinforce the army under Gingen. 
This time the status of Clive was definitely decided. 
He renounced for ever the Civil Service of the Com- 
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pany, received the commission of captain in its army, 
and was directed to proceed, with the small detach- 
ment at the disposal of Mr. Saunders, to Devikdta, 
there to place himself under the orders of the officer 
commanding that post, Captain Clarke, and to accom- 
pany him to Trichinapalli. The force, when augmented 
by Captain Clarke’s detachment, would consist only 
of a hundred Europeans, fifty sepoys, and one small 
field-piece. Clive set out in the middle of July, 
reached Devikdta, was joined there by Clarke, who 
then led the force to Trichin&palli, baffling an attempt 
made by a detachment of thirty Frenchmen and a 
crowd of native levies, sent out from Koiladi, to bar 
the road. 

Clive found affairs at Trichin&palli as bad as they 
could be. It was not only that the place was invested 
by a very large native force, aided by nine hundred 
Europeans flushed with success ; it was rather the 
condition of the garrison that alarmed him. He 
found Muhammad Ali in despair, his treasury ex- 
hausted, and no source open to him whence to supply 
it; his soldiers demoralised. He found the European 
soldiers in scarcely a better position. They had, as I 
have said, lost all confidence in their officers, and, 
with the exception of two or three, the officers had 
lost all confidence in themselves. Clive undoubtedly 
felt that it would still be possible for a daring leader 
to re-awaken the enthusiasm of the men. But where 
was such a leader to be found ? Not, certainly, in 
the unenterprising Gingen, or in the plodding but 
mediocre Cope, the two seniors in the army. Even 
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supposing that he himself, untried, could have rouBed 
such a feeling, the way to attempt it was barred. 
Could the two leaders have been put aside, there were 
others who would have refused to take presumed 
ability upon trust to the detriment of their own pre- 
tensions. A civilian lecturing soldiers upon tactics ! 
Such, in the eyes of officers, would have been the 
position of Clive ! We all know how, in the present 
day, such an assumption of superior knowledge would 
be received. And men’s natures, especially the natures 
of soldiers, were not very different then. 

To remain at Trichin&palli, a powerless witness of 
the gradual process which would cause the power of 
his countrymen to wither, and ensure the supremacy 
of his country’s rivals, would, for a man with the 
pent-up genius and ardent nature of Clive, have been 
under any circumstances impossible. It was the more 
impossible, under the actual circumstances, inasmuch 
as he felt that if English interests in Southern India 
were to be saved at all, the salvation must come from 
outside. It could be brought from outside, moreover, 
only by a man possessing the genius which could 
conceive, could initiate, and could carry out the one 
plan which alone could assure success. That man 
must possess many qualities. He must be one who 
should combine brain-power with a daring and active 
nature ; who should possess a mind which could en- 
visage every possibility, and yet would shrink from no 
danger ; a spirit whose resolution should be steady, 
firm, immovable ; a nerve to be daunted neither by 
actual peril, nor by that which to many is still 
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more appalling — by possible peril ; and finally, by a 
physique which, could stand fatigue and climate, which 
could forego sleep and defy privation. A man so 
constituted would command the one influence still 
wanting to ensure success — the enthusiasm of his 
men. 

Strongly impressed with the conviction that all was 
yet possible, and determined to ubo every effort to be 
allowed to work out himself the idea which could yet 
save British interests, Clive, after a few days stay at 
Trichin&palli, returned to Fort St. David. On his 
arrival he hastened to press upon Mr. Saunders those 
convictions the germ of which had been conceived 
when Gringen had been beaten at Valkonda, and 
which had now taken absolute possession of his mind. 
Many circumstances had combined to render his 
task of persuasion easier than it had been on the pre- 
vious occasion. He had, in the interval, acquired the 
confidence of at least two members of the Council ; 
he had shown that he could act, that in danger his 
spirit never faltered ; that he possessed at least some 
of the qualities of a leader of men. Mr. Saunders, 
too, though not a man of brilliant parts, possessed 
the rare virtue of being able to appreciate great 
qualities in others. It had probably occurred to him 
more than once, subsequently to the return of Clive 
from Yalkonda, that in despatching two small de- 
tachments to reinforce the garrison at Trichinapalli he 
had increased the difficulty of provisioning that garri- 
son, at the same time that he had deprived himself of 
resources in men who might be more usefully em- 
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ployed. Thoughts suoh as these must have prepared 
him to consider favourably the plan which Olive 
on his return from Trichin&palli, now invested and 
suffering, boldly laid before him. 

That plan was to surprise and capture the capital 
of North .Ark&t whilst the ruler of that territory 
should be encamped with all his available soldiers 
before Trichinapalli. Such a diversion could not fail 
to alarm, possibly to paralyse, men who had shown 
themselves feeble and hesitating, too timid to dare, 
even when victory was in their grasp. It was a plan 
which required prompt execution and daring leading. 

The credit due to Mr. Saunders and his Council in 
acceding to it can scarcely be over-rated. The garri- 
sons of Madras and Fort St. David had been raised 
by recent reinforcements to three hundred and fifty 
Europeans. These constituted the last resource of 
the English in the event of a mishap at Trichi- 
n&palli. Could Mr. Saunders then, with prudence, 
lessen by one-half the garrisons of the two main 
possessions of the British in Southern India, and 
despatch the larger moiety on an expedition against 
the capital of the prince of whom he was legally 
nothing more than the vassal — an expedition which, 
if it were to fail badly, must entail the ruin of the 
interests which he had been sent from England to 
guard ? To whose command, too, was the expedi- 
tionary force to be entrusted ? To the command of a 
man who but yesterday was a civilian, and who, 
though he had served with troops, had never held a 
military command in the field ! 
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Many a man placed in the position of Mr. Saunders 
would have hesitated. Many more would have re* 
jeoted the idea with scorn. But Mr. SauDders did 
neither. The idea was not new to him. He had had 
time for reflection. He had witnessed the failure of 
the ordinary modes of procedure. He had come to 
believe in Clive. He agreed, then, to his plan, massed 
all his available troops, except a hundred men 
reserved for Fort St. David, at Madras, and sending 
Clive thither, bade him leave fifty behind as a garri- 
son, then, taking all that remained, put into execution 
the promptings of his genius ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

Arkat. 

On tho 26th August 1761 Olive set out from Madras 
at the head of a force composed of two hundred 
European troops, three hundred sepoys, and three 
small field-pieces. These troops were led by eight 
European officers, six of whom had never been in 
action ; indeed, four of the six were young men in 
the Civil Service, who, inflamed by Clive’s example, 
had volunteered to follow him. Marching at no ex- 
traordinary rate, Clive reached, on the morning of the 
29th, the considerable town of Kanchipuram (Conje- 
veram), forty-two miles from Madras. Here he 
obtained the first trustworthy intelligence regarding 
the garrison and defences of Arkat. He learned that 
the garrison outnumbered his own troops by more 
than two to one ; that the defences, though incapable 
of withstanding an attack made with heavy guns, 
might be maintained by a resolute enemy againBt an 
army unprovided with such material. To be ready 
for every emergency Clive at once despatched a 
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messenger to Madras to request that two 18- 
pounders might be sent after him. But he did not 
wait for them. He had still twenty-seven miles to 
accomplish. Despite of a terrific storm accompanied 
by thunder and lightning, not uncommon in India 
in the rainy season, he marched those twenty-seven 
miles in the two following days, and arrived on the 
31st in front of Arkat, the capital of the province to 
the northern division of which it gave its own name. 
Fortune greatly favoured him, as she so often favours 
those who are daring and self-reliant. The garrison, 
which, at the very least, might have opposed to him a 
resistance long enough to enable Chanda Sahib to send 
a force to relieve it, shamefully abandoned the fort in 
a panic. The fort abandoned, the city was incapable 
of offering resistance. Clive then took possession of 
both without firing a shot or striking a blow. In the 
fort he found large quantities of lead and gunpowder 
and eight pieces of cannon. 

Great as was this success, Clive was not content 
with it. He reasoned, and reasoned correctly, that to 
maintain the impression of superiority which he had 
already produced, it was necessary to do something 
more than occupy the capital ; it was necessary that 
his presence should make itself felt in the surround- 
ing country; that he should strike such a blow as 
would permit the retreating garrison to justify to 
their own consciences their retrograde movement. 
Always careful to provide against any possible emer- 
gency, Clive first stored up provisions within the fort, 
in the event, the possibility of which loomed before 
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him, of his having to stand a siege. He then marched 
(4th September) with the greater part of his forces 
against the enemy. He found them the same after- 
noon, to the number of six hundred horse, five 
hundred foot, and one field-piece, near the mud 
fort of Timari, six miles south of Arkat. The ap- 
pearance of Olive seriously alarmed them ; and having 
ascertained that a few discharges at a long distance 
from their field-piece would not stop him, they fell 
back in disorder to the hills behind Timari, covered 
by their cavalry. 

Clive had no care to follow them; but learning, 
two days later, that they had returned in greater 
numbers to Timari, he determined to dislodge them 
from a place whence they could not fail to menace 
his communications. On the 6th, then, he marched 
again against the fort. He found the enemy, to the 
number of about two thousand, with two field-pieces, 
drawn up in a grove within gunshot of the fort. 
This grove was not only enclosed by a bank and 
ditch; some fifty yards in front of it was a large 
tank likewise enclosed by a bank much higher than 
that of the grove. It must be understood that to the 
advancing English the tank was behind the grove, 
and that it formed a sort of enceinte into which the 
defenders could retire when driven out of the latter. 
The tank was dry. 

It was Clive’s first command in the field against an 
enemy who resisted him. The enemy’s position was 
strong, and they outnumbered the attacking party by 
about five to one. They soon showed, too, that they 
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meant resistance. Olive, in the fashion which he knew 
must always succeed when adopted by Europeans 
against Asiatics, moved straight on towards the grove. 
As he advanced a discharge from the enemy’s two 
field-pieces killed three of his men. This untoward 
event, far from checking their progress, only made it 
more rapid. The result was that which ever has been, 
which always will be, under similar circumstances. 
The enemy evacuated the grove and took refuge in 
the tank, the high banks of which effectually screened 
them against the English fire. Seeing this, Clive re- 
solved to carry the tank by a double attack, made 
simultaneously from opposite sides. The attack suc- 
ceeded. The two parties despatched on this mission 
gained the opposite banks and delivered their fire 
on the crowded numbers within at the same moment. 
Their action was decisive. The enemy fled in disorder. 

Clive then occupied the village and summoned the 
fort. But the commandant, hesitating to gain time, 
soon discovered that Clive had no battering-train, and 
refused to surrender. Clive, unable to attempt the 
place till his 18 -pounderB Bhould arrive, returned then 
to Ark&t. 

There he remained for ten days engaged in throw- 
ing up defences and in strengthening and victualling 
the fortress. The enemy, seeing him no more in the 
open field, gathered heart and, to the number of 
three thousand, encamped within three miles of 
Arkat, giving out that they intended to "besiege it. 
Clive allowed them to indulge in vapourings of this 
character till they began to take for a settled belief 
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that which had been originally but a vain and empty 
boast. When they became so confident of success as 
to be careless of guarding their camp, Clive sallied 
out at midnight (14th September), surprised and 
dispersed them. 

Meanwhile the two 18-pounders for which Clive 
had sent to Madras had been despatched under a 
small sepoy escort, and were approaching Kdnchi- 
puram. To intercept these the enemy sent a strong 
detachment to take possession of the strongly fortified 
pagoda in the vicinity of that town, and this detach- 
ment they gradually but largely reinforced. Clive, 
who had at first contented himself with sending a 
small body of Europeans to strengthen the escort of 
the heavy guns, felt it now necessary to support it 
with his whole available force. Retaining, then, only 
thirty Europeans and fifty sepoys within the fort, he 
detached the rest of his troops to meet the convoy. 
The enemy, learning this, changed their plans, and, 
massing all their troops, made a desperate attack 
upon Arkat during the night. Though made and 
repeated with great resolution, the attack failed. 
Early next morning the convoy arrived : the enemy 
at once dispersed. 

It may here be noted that if, when Clive first 
appeared before Ark&t, the enemy had displayed an 
energy and activity at all corresponding to that which 
they subsequently manifested, Clive would have been 
baffled. A little resolution would have saved, that 
important place ; the want of it changed the face 
of the campaign. Modern warfare supplies many 
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instances of similar consequences, proceeding from 
similar causes. The result of the campaign of 1814 
would have been entirely changed had the com- 
mandant of Craon maintained that place for forty- 
eight hours instead of allowing himself to be 
intimidated into immediate surrender. 

To return now to Chanda Sahib. 

The news of the capture of Arkat produced all the 
effects which Clive had anticipated upon the besiegers 
and the besieged of Trichin&palli. It alarmed and 
irritated the former ; it brought hope and friends, and 
with hope and friends confidence and exultation, to 
the latter. Muhammad Ali had been previously 
engaged in endeavouring to persuade Murari Rao, the 
famous Maratha chief of G-utti, and the Rdja of Maisur 
(Mysore), to declare in his favour. These had made 
preparations to take the field, but it was certain that 
upon the success of Clive’s romantic march it depended 
whether they would draw their swords for, or against, 
Muhammad Ali. The capture of Arkht decided them. 
The same successful achievement influenced, also, the 
Rajd of Tan j dr, and a personage scarcely less im- 
portant, the Poligar of the territory known as Pudu- 
k<5ta, south of Tanjdr, between that kingdom and 
Madura, to declare in his favour. The importance of 
these adhesions, especially of the two last, can scarcely 
be over-estimated. They secured the English com- 
munications with the coast, and enlisted on their side 
men able to afford them active co-operation alike in 
the procuring of supplies and in service in the field. 

Nor was the effect less visible on the besiegers. 
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Chanda S4hib was the first to recognise the extent 
to which their morale would be weakened and their 
prospects endangered. With all his faults of laziness 
and hesitation the Niiwab whom Dupleix delighted to 
honour was a man of considerable natural ability. 
He immediately set himself to put in action the only 
means at his disposal for repairing the evil. At 
all costs, Ark&t must be recovered. Continuing to 
prosecute the siege of Trichinapalli, he would despatch 
a sufficiently strong force to retake the fortress which 
Clive had seized. He had such a force at his dis- 
posal. Its success would more than dissipate the 
existing discouragement. The retaking of Ark&t would 
place his affairs on a vantage ground higher than 
ever, for it would dispose of the last resources of the 
English. As for the native allies of Muhammad Ali, 
they would, he knew, always take care to be on the 
side of the victor. Full of these thoughts, and sus- 
tained by these hopes, Chanda Sahib delayed not a 
moment, but despatched at once three thousand of 
his best troops to join in the vicinity of Arkat the 
forces which his son and heir, Baza Sahib, disposed of 
in its neighbourhood. Reinforced by a hundred and 
fifty Frenchmen, this besieging army would number, 
without counting the rabble, about five thousand 
regular troops. To watch its operations the eyes of 
the contending parties bent now with an anxiety not 
to be described. The fate of Southern India seemed 
to depend upon the result of the siege, now about to 
be undertaken, of Ark&t. 
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The fort of Arkat was not very capable of offering 
a prolonged defence to an efficient besieging army. 
Somewhat more than a mile in circumference, its 
walls were, in many places, in a very bad state of 
repair ; the rampart was narrow, the parapet low, the 
ditch was in some places fordable, in others dry, in 
others choked up. Between the ditch and the foot of 
the wall was a space about ten feet wide, intended for 
a fausse-braye, but it had no parapet at the scarp of 
the ditch. The bastions, or, more properly, the towers 
which served for bastions, were, for the most part, in 
bad repair, and not capable of mounting more than one 
piece. The fort had two gates, one to the north-west, 
the other to the east. These gates were formed of 
huge piles of masonry, projecting forty feet beyond 
the walk of the fort, and they were connected with 
the interior by a causeway crossing the ditch. The 
fort was, so to speak, connected with the town by 
houses in its immediate vicinity — a manifest incon- 
venience to its defenders, as they formed points 
d'appui to the besieger. During the three weeks he 
had occupied Arkat, Clive had endeavoured to repair 
and strengthen the place ; but time had been wanting, 
other duties had devolved upon him, and he had only 
been very partially successful. His force had during 
that time suffered considerably, and, when Elza 
S&hib appeared before the walls, it was reduced to 
a hundred and twenty Europeans and two hundred 
sepoys. His eight officers had been diminished by 
one-half. He had stored up provisions for sixty days. 
Of water there was a sufficient supply in the reservoir 
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within the fort. It was in the power, however, of the 
besiegers, at the outset, to deprive him of this supply. 
The reservoir communicated, by an aqueduct laid 
underground, with a tank outside the fort. The 
existence of this aqueduct was known to very few ; 
but, amongst those few. to a mason employed for 
years within the fort. This man gave timely intima- 
tion to Clive, and thus enabled him to take measures 
to render the communication inoperative. 

On the 23rd September 1751, Riza Sahib and his 
allies took up a position before Arkat. Their batter- 
ing train had not, however, arrived, and for the first 
twenty-one days they were forced to content them- 
selves with pouring from the covered roofs and upper 
rooms of the houses they had at once occupied, near 
the fort, a continuous fire of musketry, aided by a 
constant discharge from four mortars. Clive, whose 
men had suffered greatly in a sortie, made on the 
23rd, from the musketry-fire from the houses over- 
looking the streets they had to traverse, and who, on 
the night of the 24th, had had the mortification to 
witness the failure of an attempt he had directed to 
blow up the houses nearest to the fort, was forced, 
during this period, to husband the lives of his soldiers 
with the greatest care. To guard them as much as 
possible from the effects of a musketry-fire from 
commanding positions so close to his own, he had 
directed that, with the exception of the few men 
necessary to keep watch and ward and to prevent 
surprise, no one should appear on the ramparts. But, 
notwithstanding this precaution, his men suffered 
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severely. The enemy, feeling themselves secure from 
injury, displayed a remarkable coolness and self-pos- 
session. They soon acquired so great a perfection in 
matchlock-firing, that the appearance of a head above 
the parapet was an almost certain prelude to the 
death of the man to whom it belonged. Exposures of 
this sort, often inevitable, caused considerable losses 
to the defenders. Clive himself, however, seemed 
to bear a charmed life. He exposed himself neces- 
sarily more than any other individual of the garrison. 
With but four officers at his disposal, he was forced 
not only to think but to see for himself. But even 
in the first three weeks of the siege Clive had many 
narrow escapes. On one occasion a sepoy, aiming 
at him point blank from a window close to which 
he was standing, was induced to divert his aim from 
Clive to an officer who, divining his intention, had 
endeavoured to pull his leader on one side. The 
officer was killed. On three other different occasions 
sergeants who had accompanied him on his visits to 
the works were shot dead at his side. He alone 
remained untouched. 

The siege had continued three weeks, and Clive was 
weaker by the loss of several of the garrison, and by 
the consumption of one-third of his supplies, when, 
on the 14th October, the French troops serving with 
Riza Sahib received from Pondichery two 18-pounders 
and seven pieces of smaller calibre. The exultation 
of the besiegers was now extreme. Up to that moment 
they had carefully abstained from any attempt against 
the fort, contenting themselves with endeavouring to 
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kill or |lisable as many as possible of its defenders. 
Now, for the first time, they possessed weapons of 
offence against its ramparts, weapons which should 
open to them a way of which their superior numbers 
could not fail to take advantage. At once, then, they 
placed in position their new acquisitions, and, esta- 
blishing a battery to the north-west, opened fire. The 
French gunner had laid his piece so well, that the 
very first shot dismounted one of the 18-pounders 
in the fort ; the second entirely disabled it. The 
defenders at once mounted their second 18-pounder 
to reply to and, if possible, to silence the French 
battery. But this met with a fate nearly similar to 
the first. It, too, was dismounted, and thence- 
forward it was used only on those parts of the 
defences which were not exposed to the enemy’s guns. 

Flushed with success the besiegers continued their 
fire, and with so much effect that in six days they had 
demolished the entire wall between the two towers 
on the face opposite to their battery, making a prac- 
ticable breach of fifty feet. Clive was not insensible to 
the extreme gravity of the position — a position which, 
in a military sense, rendered Arkat untenable. But, 
far from losing confidence, he took upon the spot 
measures which, commanding as he was men whom, 
though few in numbers, he had himself trained to war, 
and who had acquired the most absolute confidence 
in his leading, he deemed would yet prove effective. 
He threw up works to defend the breach ; he caused 
two trenches to be dug — one immediately under the 
rampart, the other at some short distance behind it. 
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These trenches he filled with sharp iron three-pointed 
spikes, called crows’ feet, connected both their ends by 
means of palisadoes up the rampart with the parapet, 
then pulling down to the height of a breast-work the 
wall of a house still further in the rear, he made of 
this a defensive position, whence the defenders could 
fire on the assailants when they should be entangled 
with the spikes in the ditches. 

Of the three field-pieces which he had brought with 
him, he planted one on a tower which flanked the 
breach without, two he kept in reserve, whilst he 
placed two small guns, which he had found within 
the place on its capture, on the roof of a house within 
the fort commanding the breach. 

It was fortunate for Olive that the besiegers gave 
him ample time to complete all these preparations. An 
enemy alike prudent and daring — for in war the terms 
are almost always synonymous — would have attempted 
the breach as soon as it had been made. Rlza Sahib, 
however, appeared satisfied with having made it. The 
fact is that whispers of the defensive measures, which 
had been commenced the very day his batteries had 
opened, had reached that leader. Reports always 
gain in transmission, and Riza Sahib did not like the 
outlook. Then, again, he believed that time was with 
him. He knew pretty well the state of the supply 
department within the fort. Instead, then, of risking 
a repulse before defences which he believed to be 
even stronger than they were, he resolved to make a 
second breach on the opposite side of the fort. He 
could thus utilise his vastly superior numbers, and 
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make two assaults at the same moment. With this 
view he caused a battery to be erected to the south- 
west, and removed to it his now sole remaining 
18-pounder, the other having burst, and a 9-pounder. 

Meanwhile, Olive had not been remiss in endeavour- 
ing to communicate with the outer world. His native 
emissaries, who served him well, as such ever have 
served, and will ever serve, a master to whom they 
pledge their faith, had penetrated to Fort St. David, 
to Madras, even to Trichinapalli. Preparations to 
relieve him were being made in the vicinity of the 
last-named place by those allies of Muhammad Ali 
whom Clive’s own action had roused from lethargy. 
From Madras reinforcements had actually set out. 
Mr. Saunders had received more troops from Europe, 
and, deeply imbued now with the spirit which Clive 
had aroused within him, this able and resolute man 
had ordered their prompt despatch to Ark&t. 

The detachment formed of these troops, consisting 
of a hundred Europeans and a hundred sepoys, 
set out from Madras about the 20th October, under 
the command of Lieutenant Innis. Three days later 
it reached Trivatur, twenty-two miles to the south- 
east of Ark&t. Here Innis was attacked by a large 
body of troops, with two guns, detached by Baza 
Sahib to intercept him. If Innis had had any guns, 
he might still have held his own, and even more 
than his own. As it was, the contest was too 
unequal ; and though the English leader and his men 
displayed great courage, and even succeeded for a 
moment in driving the enemy from their guns, they 
i. 6 
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were forced to retreat on PunamaUf, thirteen miles 
from Madras, with a loss of twenty Europeans and 
two officers killed, and many more wounded. 

Thus was this attempt frustrated. An overture 
made by Clive to an independent chieftain who had 
declared for Muhammad Ali seemed, however, to 
promise more favourable results. This chieftain 
was Mur&ri R&o, the famous Maratha chief of Gutti 
referred to in a previous page. A warrior and 
freebooter by profession, Mur&ri Rao had made him- 
self famous not less for his own daring courage and 
audacity than for his appreciation of those quali- 
ties in others. He cared nothing for the cause for 
which he fought. He had originally allied himself 
with Muhammad Ali because it suited his plundering 
instincts that disorder should reign outside his own 
small territory in the Karnatak. Having no intention, 
however, of provoking the vengeance of Chanda 
Sahib, he had performed the duties of an ally in an 
extremely perfunctory manner. But the march of 
Clive on Arkat, his success at Arkat, had roused his 
more generous instincts. The stern defence of Ark&t 
pleased him still more. He felt then — he himself re- 
corded — for the first time convinced that the English 
could fight. 

Mur&ri R&o was under this conviction when the 
messenger of Clive reached him. He lay then, at the 
head of some six thousand men, at the foot of 
the mountain-plateau some thirty miles to the west 
of Ark&t. The messenger found him in the humour 
to grant everything to a man who had displayed such 
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daring and courage as had Clive, and brought back a 
promise of immediate aid. 

It was impossible that the dispositions of such a 
man as Murari R&o should remain long a secret. 
Probably, indeed, the same day which saw the mes- 
sage conveyed to Clive witnessed the receipt of a 
report of it by Riza Sahib. That leader had mean- 
while been pushing for six days his attack on the 
south-west face of the fort. The wall was crumbling 
before his guns, and the breach was daily widening. 
That, at such a time, Murdri Rao, the most daring of 
partisans, should attempt a diversion in favour of the 
besieged, was a possibility the very thought of which 
filled Riza S&hib with anxiety. He resolved, then, to 
attempt to try the effect of negotiation. With this 
view he, on the 30th October, sent to Clive, under a 
flag of truce, a proposal that he should yield Arkat. 

He offered the garrison honourable terms, and to 
Clive himself a large sum of money. In case of refusal, 
he threatened to storm the fort and put its defenders 
to the sword. To this proposal Clive returned an 
answer so full of defiance that Riza Sahib felt that, 
regard being specially had also to the activity likely 
to be displayed by Murari Rao, his only hope of gaining 
Arkat lay in the carrying out of the alternative he 
had proposed. 

The Marathas, indeed, had begun (9th November) 
to show themselves in the vicinity of the place. Innis’s 
party, too, reinforced to a strength of a hundred 
and fifty Europeans, with four field-pieces, and com- 
manded by Captain Kilpatrick, was advancing from 
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Punamallf. Rfza S&hib employed, then, every effort 
to increase the dimensions of the second breach. 

On the fourth day that breach had attained a width 
of thirty yards. But the difficulties in the way of a 
storming-party were greater here than at the other 
breach. Whilst this face had been equally provided 
with defences, the ditch in front of it was full of 
water and unfordable. 

But the breaches were practicable, and delays were 
dangerous. It happened, too, that a religious festival, 
which never fails to excite the followers of the Pro- 
phet Muhammad to enthusiasm and even frenzy, fell 
that year on the following day. The omen, the day, 
the pressing danger from without, combined to deter- 
mine Riza Sahib to attempt the place early in the 
morning. He prepared his measures accordingly. 
He caused four storm ing-parties to be told off, two 
to advance against the gates, two to enter by the 
breaches. The movement was to take place at 
8 o’clock in the morning, and the signal was to be 
the firing of three bombs. 

Clive, throughout the siege, had been well served 
by spies. They did not fail him on this occasion. 
On the 13th he learned that the storming was to be 
attempted ; at midnight he was informed of the dis- 
positions made by the enemy, of the hour of the 
attack, of the signal for its commencement. Reduced 
as was his garrison now by sickness, wounds, and 
other causes to eighty Europeans and a hundred 
and twenty sepoys, he was ready. Yisiting the posts, 

find giving his Snfil instructions, he lay down to 
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catch a little sleep before the curtain should rise on 
the last scene of the drama of the siege. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning he was roused by the 
signal. Jumping up, he visited the posts, found his 
men on the alert, listening with calmness to the noise 
made by the excited stormers as they advanced. These 
first attempted the gates. To force them the enemy 
had placed in front of their advance elephants with 
large plates of iron attached to their foreheads. They 
had believed that the weight of these huge animals 
would crush down the barriers to their entrance. The 
defenders, however, poured upon this forlorn hope a 
musketry-fire so continuous and so well-directed that 
the elephants turned and fled, trampling upon their 
human supports. Meanwhile, another division of the 
enemy had marched with great resolution towards the 
north-west breach, the ditch before which was fordable. 
They crossed the first trench, filled with iron crows’ 
feet, before the defenders pulled a trigger. But no 
sooner had they completed the passage than the de- 
fenders poured in a volley, and, not waiting to load, 
repeated it from spare muskets lying beside them, whilst 
the guns opened a continuous fire upon the crowded 
multitude before them. The effect was electric. The 
first attack was at once repulsed. The same fate 
befel a second and a third. The enemy then fell 
back, their enthusiasm evaporated, their confidence 
changed into utter despair. 

A scene not very dissimilar was at the same time 
occurring on the south-west face. There the ditch in 
front of the breach was not fordable. The stormers, 
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therefore, carried with them a raft, upon which, when 
launched, some seventy of them embarked. The raft 
had almost gained the fausse-braye, when Clive, who 
happened to be directing the defence at this point, 
observing that the aim of the gunners who manned 
the two field-pieces placed for the defence was bad, 
took upon himself the management of one of them. 
So accurate was the lay of his piece, that three or 
four discharges produced a confusion on board the 
raft great enough to upset it. This misfortune baffled 
the attack on that side. 

One hour had now elapsed. The enemy’s losses had 
been considerable. Amongst those who had fallen was 
the commander of the storming-party, a man whose 
conspicuous valour had been remarked by the defenders. 
The loss of the rank and file was computed at four 
hundred, almost all natives, aB the French had entirely 
held aloof from the attack. Of the defenders four 
Europeans had been killed and two sepoys wounded. 

No army in the world suffers more from the effects 
of a repulse than a purely Indian army. The military 
history of India is a history of lost opportunities, of 
opportunities thrown away because either one par- 
ticular combination had been baffled, or the success 
obtained had not equalled expectations. The siege of 
Ark&t is one example out of many of the truth of this 
axiom. Taking no account of the fact that he still 
counted twenty men to the defenders’ one, that in 
the number of European troops alone he doubled 
them, Biza Sdhib lost heart from his first repulse, and 
resolved to raise the siege. He covered his inten* 
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tions by resuming, two hours after his men had fallen 
back, a strong musketry-fire from the houses near 
the fort. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon he asked 
leave to bury his dead. This rite concluded, he re- 
sumed at 4 o’clock the musketry-fire, and continued 
it till 2 o’clock in the morning. It then suddenly 
ceased. Under cover of this fire he had raised the 
siege and marched in the direction of Yelur (Vellore). 

Thus ended the memorable siege of Ark&t — a siege 
unique till then in the history of sieges, never sur- 
passed, and rarely equalled, for the display of energy, 
of foresight, of courage on the part of the defenders. 
To find a parallel to it in India the reader has to 
cast his eyes forward for the space of more than a 
century till they rest upon Lakhnao and 1857. The 
cases are in many points very similar. In both, a 
small garrison was beleaguered by overpowering num- 
bers ; in both, successful defence appeared to the 
besiegers impossible; in both, the vicinity of houses 
greatly interfered with the defenders; in both, de- 
fences had to be thrown up under the fire of the 
enemy ; in both, the defending sepoys showed loyalty 
tp their European master. But there the parallel 
ends. Slight and insufficient as were the defences of 
Arkat, they were magnificent when compared with 
the low walls of the beleaguered Residency. If the 
garrison of the latter exceeded in number the de- 
fenders of Arkat, so also did the assailants. In the 
case of Lakhnao, too, a small European garrison was 
defending itself against an army in revolt, against a 
nation in arms; but in 1751 it was simply a duel 
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between two native claimants, the cause of one of 
whom had been espoused by the English. No national 
feeling had been evoked, no caste hatred had been 
inspired. 

In 1857 the English fought for their own hand, 
and all India knew it. In 1751 they fought avowedly 
for the native prince of whom they were the tribu- 
taries. Splendid, then, as was the defence of Ark&t, 
magnificent and far-reaching as were its results, it 
was yet to be surpassed, a century later, by another 
noble achievement performed by scions of the same 
race in another province of the same empire. That 
second achievement proved at least this, that a century’s 
progress in arts and science had in no respect caused 
the race of the defenders of Arkat to degenerate. 

To return. As the morning of the 2oth November 
broke, Olive discovered that the siege was raised, that 
his enemy had disappeared. He at once marched 
into their abandoned camp and found there four 
guns, four mortars, and a large quantity of ammuni- 
tion. There, too, he met, marching towards the fort, 
Captain Kilpatrick’s relieving detachment of a hun- 
dred and fifty Europeans and four guns. His joy 
was immense. It was not caused, indeed, by the 
fact of his own safety and the safety of his men : it 
may be taken for certain that that consideration never 
for a moment occupied him. His mind took a far 
wider range. The repulse of Riza Sahib had changed 
the fate of the Kamatak : it had sealed the fate of 
Chanda Sahib : it had inverted the position of the 
European auxiliaries of that prince and of those of 
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Muhammad Ali. It may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
the dream which had inspired the actions of Dupleix — 
the dream of domination in Southern India — entered 
at this moment into the brain of Olive : but it can 
only be a doubt. It is certain that his genius, now 
thoroughly roused, saw all the possibilities before 
him. His prompt action, and the action of the 
Government which he inspired, showed how thoroughly 
he and they understood the altered circumstances of 
the case. Time and fortune were to show how far 
it would be expedient to use those circumstances for 
the benefit of the nation, whose children, the actual 
masters of the situation, yet technically occupied only 
the position of being the auxiliaries of a native 
pretender to the government of the Karnatak 1 

But his joy was immense. After a siege of fifty 
days he had beaten back a native force largely out- 
numbering, aided by a European force greatly 
superior to, his own. Though in that siege he had 
lost forty-five Europeans and thirty sepoys killed, 
and though a considerably greater number had been 
wounded, his casualties had been more than supplied 
on the very morrow of the repulse. His enemy, 
abandoned by his tributaries, had fallen back with a 
largely diminished force, baffled and humiliated, upon 
V 61 ur. This at least was certain : he had North 
Ark&t in his hands. With North Arkat in his hands, 
what hope, what vestige of a chance would remain 
for Chanda Sahib, besieged as he would be, in his 
turn, before Trichin&palli ? 

The immediate action of Clive proved how 
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thoroughly he had comprehended the situation. Riza 
S&hib had fallen back on the 15th. On the 19th, 
Clive having made everything secure in Arkat, left 
that place in charge of Kilpatrick, and marched out 
at the head of two hundred Europeans, seven hun- 
dred sepoys, and three guns. Taking Timari, the 
little fort which before the siege had baffled him, he 
returned towards Arkat to await the arrival of the 
thousand Maratha horsemen promised him by Murari 
R&o. These in their march to join him had been 
roughly treated by Riza Sahib, and, their object being 
plunder rather than glory, they showed themselves 
when they did arrive little amenable to the purely 
military considerations which influenced the move- 
ments of the English leader. It is probable, indeed, 
that Clive would have found it impossible to induce 
them to march against Riza S&hib for the simple 
purpose of inflicting upon that prince a defeat not 
to be followed by plunder. But just at the critical 
moment, when the last persuasions of Clive had failed, 
certain information reached the camp of his allies 
that Riza Sahib, in the expectation of being rein- 
forced on the way by a party from Pondichery, was 
marching on A'rni. Rumour, too, added that the 
troops who composed the reinforcements were bring- 
ing with them large sums of money. This rumour 
effected a complete revolution in the minds of the 
Marathas. They were now as eager, as before they 

had been disinclined, for an attack. 

A'rni lies seventeen miles south of Arkat, twenty 
south of V41dr. An army marching upon it from 
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V&tir must then expose its flank to a force encamped 
near Ark&t. Olive saw, then, his opportunity. Taking 
advantage of the favourable disposition of the Mara- 
thas he gave orders to march ^t once. But many 
of his allies had departed on plundering expeditions. 
The endeavour to recall them caused much regrettable 
delay. Even when Clive was able to set out, but 
three-fifths of the Mar&tha horsemen had returned 
to their colours. The consequence of the delay was 
that Riza Sahib met his reinforcements; and when 
Clive, after a forced march of twenty miles, ap- 
proached A'rnl, he came in sight of the enemy 
composed of three hundred Europeans, two thousand 
horsemen, and two thousand five hundred sepoys, with 
four field-pieces, just preparing to cross the river 
which runs to the north of that place. The enemy 
caught sight of Clive at the same moment, and their 
leader, noting the considerable superiority of his force, 
turned at once to meet him. 

The superiority in numbers was considerable. Clive 
had under him two hundred Europeans, seven hundred 
sepoys, six hundred Maratha horse, and three guns. 
The odds against him were more than three to one. 
But Clive was the successful defender of Ark&tl 
That one fact gave him a prestige which more than 
counterbalanced the great superiority of numbers. 
There has, been a fashion, recently amongst some 
classes to sneer at prestige. Prestige works on 
soldiers aB the reputation of a lofty sense of honour 
works on a man, or purity of soul and elevation of 
thought on a woman I 
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Olive did not decline the combat. The ground 
seemed to him advantageous to receive an enemy. 
He occupied an open ground flanked on the right by 
a village, on the left by a grove of palm-trees, there 
being a space of about three hundred yards between 
the two ; in his front were rice-fields, very swampy at 
that time of the year and impracticable for guns. The 
fields were crossed, however, by a causeway which led 
to the village on his right. 

That village was thus the key of the position. In 
it Clive posted his sepoys, in the palm-grove on his 
left the Mardthd horsemen, whilst he drew up the Euro- 
peans and guns on the open ground between the two. 

His dispositions had just been completed when the 
enemy came on. Their cavalry, interspersed with 
whom were infantry, advanced against the grove, 
whilst the French troops, about fifteen hundred sepoys, 
and the artillery, marched along the causeway against 
the village. 

The cavalry in the grqve was first engaged. The 
contest here was for a long time even. The Marat hds, 
however, failed, iu spite of repeated charges, to stop 
the enemy’s advance, and it is probable that they 
would have been forced to fall back but for the move- 
ments in the centre and on the right. Whilst the 
combat on the left was yet doubtful, the enemy had 
begun the movement against the village on the 
English right which was to decide the battle. 

The march of a considerable body of men along a 
narrow causeway, the end of which formed almost 
an acute angle with a plain bearing on its surface 
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hostile guns, was not a movement to be undertaken 
without considerable risk. And yet that was the 
movement to which Riza Sahib and his French aux- 
iliaries committed themselves. Clive used it as a 
great captain always will use such an opportunity. 
He concentrated on the long spun-out line of the 
enemy the fire of his guns. The effect was decisive. 
The enemy’s infantry, their long flank exposed to the 
artillery fire, hesitated, halted, then, a few only ex- 
cepted, fell back in confusion, and, quitting the 
causeway, formed up in the rice-fields fronting the 
plain, almost touching with their right as they did so 
the grove where the cavalry were still fighting. Their 
guns, however, still remained on the causeway, pro- 
tected by a few Frenchmen and natives. This was 
the crisis of the battle. Clive instantly turned it to 
his advantage. Sending two of his guns and some fifty 
Europeans to the grove to support the Maratha cavalry, 
now hard pressed and alarmed by the advance, as they 
regarded it, of the enemy’s infantry, he directed a 
similar number of his Europeans to join the sepoys 
in the village, then to dash on to the causeway and 
charge the enemy’s guns. This movement decided 
the day. On the first appearance of the column on 
the causeway the enemy hastened to fall back with 
their guns. Their example was followed by the 
infantry in the rice-fields, and theirs, again, by the 
cavalry attacking the grove, already dispirited by the 
execution made by the two English field-pieces. Clive, 
not satisfied with a mere repulse, used all his efforts 
to convert it into a rout. Whilst the Maratha cava by 
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followed the enemy, he, traversing the causeway, pur- 
sued them with relentless vigour with his infantry. 
At three places they made a stand, but at each in 
vain., Night alone put a stop to the pursuit. The 
rargU was a fit sequel to the defence of Arkat. It 
p.oved that Clive was as much to be feared in the 
field as behind defences. The battle was gained, 
too, with hut little loss. Whilst fifty Frenchmen and 
three times that number of natives were killed or 
wounded, Clive lost only eight sepoys and not a 
single European. About fifty of his Marathd allies 
were killed or disabled. 

The effect of the victory was, I have said, a fit 
sequel to the defence of Arkat. Whilst the latter 
had placed the northern province of that name at the 
mercy of Clive, the victory of A'rnx virtually gave 
him possession. It not only caused Riza Sahib’s 
army to disperse,- it induced many of his soldiers to 
enlist in the ranks of the victors. The pursuit, con- 
tinued the following day by the Marath&s, secured for 
those marauding warriors the military chest they had 
coveted; whilst the Governor of Aral, though he 
refused to admit the victors within the walls of his 
fort, agreed to hold it for Muhammad Ali, and 
surrendered, nominally for his use, the effects, the 
elephants, and the horses of his rival. 

Riza Sahib’s army having dispersed, Clive moved 
with celerity on Kanchipuram (Conjeveram), the 
strong pagoda of which had been seized during the 
siege of Arkat by a French garrison of thirty Euro- 
peans and three hundred sepoys, who still held it. 
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The place was very strong, but the enemy had no 
guns. Olive blockaded it till two 18-pounders should 
arrive from Madras ; these soon caused the walls, 
strong as they were, to crumble; and the enemy, 
seeing the impossibility of a long resistance, evacuated 
the place in the night. 

This result obtained, Olive, placing a strong garri- 
son in Arkat, returned to Madras and thence to Fort 
St. David. The business in the northern province 
had been so effectually done that it behoved him now 
to see how the blow could be made to affect Tnchi- 
napalli. The defence of Arkat and the combat of 
A'rm, however much they might have affected the 
morale and caused to diminish the energies of the 
besiegers of that place, had not yet forced them to 
relax their hold. Something more was required, and 
what that “ something ” should be must be con- 
certed with Mr. Saunders. Meanwhile North Ark&t 
was, he believed, fairly secure. But, considerable 
as was the knowledge which Clive had acquired of 
the modes of warfare of the natives of India, he 
had not at that time fully comprehended them. 
He had yet to learn how it was possible that the 
army of an enemy might be defeated in the field, and 
in consequence be completely dispersed ; how apparent 
tranquillity would at once reign over the surface, pre- 
viously greatly agitated ; how it might seem possible 
to dispense safely with the presence of the chief who 
had gained that victory and made that pacification ; 
and how, notwithstanding, on the morrow of his 
departure, though he might depart almost unattended, 



armies would rise out of tie ground, and the tran- 
quillity of the produce he again terribly disturbed. 
Before I relate hoi that experience came to Olive, 
I must ask the reader to return for a moment to 
Trichindpalli, and see bow tie actors before and in 
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CHAPTER Vi. 

Kav£bipak and Tbichinapalli. 

The action taken by Clive in marching upon and 
capturing Arkat, whilst it had surprised and vexed, 
had not disconcerted the great Governor of Pondichery. 
Recognising the genius which had inspired it, Dupleix 
yet saw, and saw most clearly, that if the instruments 
at his disposal would only execute with all possible 
vigour the plans he had given them, the chances were 
still greatly in his favour. It was by pressing the siege 
of Trichinapalli that he could neutralise, and more 
than neutralise, the efforts of Clive in North Ark&t. 
Trichinapalli once conquered, the losses sustained 
in that province would be restored almost of them- 
selves. Far, then, from allowing the action of Clive 
to disturb him, Dupleix did not permit it to alter a 
single plan. Feeling that Trichinapalli was the decisive 
point, he sent thither more European reinforcements 
and a battering train, at the same time that he urged 
upon his general, Law, and upon Chanda Sahib, the 
pressing necessity of bending all their energies to 
h 7 
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capture TrichinApalli, without allowing the state of 
North Arkdt or any other consideration whatever to 
interfere with that most important object. 

These orders display the genius of the man who 
issued them ; his mastery of the situation, his clear 
perception, his wonderful prescience. Thenceforth 
it was a duel between the two great rivals, a duel 
in which the Englishman possessed this great ad- 
vantage, that whilst he could himself set in action 
the thoughts which his brain had conceived, the 
Frenchman was compelled to use instruments often 
incapable of carrying out his plans ; whilst Clive could 
trust to himself , Dupleix could not depend upon others. 

So it happened now. It had not been in consultation 
with him that Chanda Sdhib had detached a large 
portion of his force to besiege Clive in Arkat. His 
letters and messages had alike borne this refrain : 
“Take Trichinapalli, then you can suppress this 
daring Englishman.” But when Chanda Sdhib, urged 
by his fears, did weaken himself to retake Arkat, 
Dupleix had sent a small body of Europeans to aid 
the detached force, in the hope that, so strengthened, 
it might detain Clive sufficiently long in the northern 
province to allow, meanwhile, of the capture of 
Trichindpalli. Whilst so acting, however, he pressed 
alike upon Law and Chanda Sahib the absolute 
necessity of doing all in their power to hasten the 
fall of that place. To bring about that result no risk 
would be too great. For him, then, if only his orders 
were obeyed, it was possible to hope everything ; the 
chances were still enormously in his favour. The one 
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essential was a hand which could carry out his well- 
conceived plans. But he did not possess that hand. 
Law, of Lauriston, who commanded before Trichind- 
palli, was a brave man. His services at the defence of 
Pondichery, when that place was besieged by Boscawen, 
had been so distinguished that it was permissible to 
hope everything from him as a commander in the 
field. But he was not fit for independent command. 
He was one of that unhappy type of men who, greatly 
superior in intellect to the ordinary run of their 
fellows, mar the best-laid schemes by their inability 
to arrive at a decision. Law held the mental balance 
between so many courses that he generally ended by 
allowing matters to drift, or by carrying out a plan 
which he knew to be defective. His hesitations, his 
doubts, his mental perplexities, made him — a brave and 
clever man — a most incapable commander, the one of 
all others the most unfit to carry out the plans of 
Dupleix. 

And yet the splendid administrative ability of that 
great man had given him opportunity upon oppor- 
tunity to carry out those plans. Dupleix could not 
bestow upon him the mental foice to say “I will,” but 
he had given him everything else. Law stood before 
Trichinapalli at the head of a European force such 
as, till then, had never been seen in India. He had 
nearly nine hundred trained French soldiers, and two 
thousand disciplined sepoys. Encamped beside him, 
and virtually subject to his orders, was the army of 
Chanda S&hib, nearly twenty thousand strong, and 
abounding in horsemen. He had, moreover, a park 

7 * 
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of fifty guns, many of them of a large calibre. 
Within Trichin&palli were the few soldiers of Cope 
and the personal adherents of Muhammad Ali. 
Without its walls, encamped between them and the 
besiegers, was the English force led by Gingen — 
dispirited men led by a dispirited captain. Against 
such a force Law had but to dare — in order to gain 
Trichin&palli. One attack would have annihilated 
Gingen, and with the defeat of Gingen the place, 
pressed vigorously, must fall. Law, however, though 
urged on all sides, by Chanda Sfihib as well as by 
Dupleix, did not dare. At a moment when prompt 
action was necessary, he, unable to decide how to 
attack, contented himself with maintaining a rigorous 
blockade. 

This inactivity was fatal to him. Muhammad Ali 
had, in the early part of the year, by a promise to 
cede to the ruler of Maisur Trichinapalli and all 
its dependencies as far as Cape Kumarin — a pro- 
mise which he had no intention of carrying out — 
secured the active co-operation of the Dalwai of that 
kingdom, Nanpr&j Urs. That prince had now arrived 
in the vicinity of the place at the head of an army 
of five thousand cavalry and ten thousand infantry. 
With the exception of a small portion of its com- 
ponent parts, a thousand strong, commanded by 
Haidar Naik, subsequently known to the world as 
the famous Haidar Ali, this army was in no respect 
formidable. But every week’s delay, adding to the 
prestige of Clive, brought other enemies of the French 
into the field. The R&jd of Tanjfir sent five thou- 
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sand men under his general Moraji; the Poligar — 
better known as the Tondiman Raj k — sent seven 
hundred to co-operate with the army of the Dalwai. 
A little later in the same year a party, smaller in 
number but more formidable from the character of 
its leader, Yunas Khan — a partisan serving under 
Murari Rao — joined the army formed to harass the 
besiegers. 

Still, up to the end of 1751, neither the allies of 
the besieged nor the besiegers had effected great 
things. There had been skirmishes, in which losses 
of life had occurred and prisoners had been taken on 
both sides. In one of those skirmishes Cope had 
been mortally wounded, and his death and the 
repulse of the party he commanded had rendered 
Gingen more than ever unwilling to engage in 
hazardous enterprises. Though entreated by his allies 
outside to attack the besiegers, that officer, feeling 
that though an attack might succeed, it might fail, 
and that its failure would entail the loss of Trichi- 
napalli, wisely declined the risk. The French were 
conducting their attack with so little vigour, the fire 
of their cannon produced results so slight, that he felt 
he could wait until the authorities at Port St. David 
should be able to make a diversion in his favour. 
Such a diversion he might expect, in the ordinary 
course of events, in the beginning of 1752. 

Reasoning on the supposition that events would 
take their ordinary course, Gingen reasoned correctly. 
In December 1751 Clive had returned to Port St. 
David ; the annual provision of troops from England 
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might be expected soon to arrive there; and there 
seemed every expectation that early in 1752 Clive 
would set out at the head of a force to measure his 
strength with the French besiegers of Trichinapalli. 
But in war the unforeseen often happens. Dupleix 
had watched with the keenest anxiety alike the 
movements of Clive and the inaction of Law before 
Trichindpalli. He had received with incredulity, with 
despair, even with agony, the excuses furnished by 
the latter for his unenterprising conduct — these ex- 
cuses being always accompanied by the assurance that 
in a very few weeks the want of supplies for the 
garrison must force a surrender. It can well be 
imagined how that despair and that agony increased 
when the month of December verged towards its 
close, and Dupleix heard that Clive had returned 
to Fort St. David and was making preparations for 
an expedition which must upset all the calculations of 
Law and ruin all his planB. But in this crisis the 
Frenchman showed himself to be the great man he 
really was. He had one card left, but it was a trump 
card. He played it. Riza Sahib, after his defeat at 
A'rni, had fled to Pondichery. His name had still 
influence in North Ark&t. That province having 
been evacuated by Clive, would Rfza Sdhib, with a 
force newly equipped, endeavour to recover all that 
had been lost ? To such a question made to a 
man still smarting under all the insult of defeat, 
there could be but one answer. Whilst, then, Clive, 
at Fort St. David, was making preparations for a 
Trichinapalli campaign, Rxza Sahib, at Pondichery, 
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was plotting an insurrection in the province Olive had 
but just quitted. The necessity of suppressing this 
at once would, argued Dupleix, give one more chance 
to Law, and this chance he would use all his 
endeavours to compel him to turn to the best 
advantage. 

The insurrection broke out, opportunely, in January 
1752. Well planned, it went very near to achieving 
a decisive success. Riza Sahib, with some four thou- 
sand native troops, supported by four hundred French 
auxiliaries, marched on Punamalli, took it, then, 
after ravaging the country near Madras, seized on 
the fortified pagoda of Kanchipuram (Conjeveram). 
From this advantageous point he threatened alike 
Arkat and Madras. Dupleix was anxious that he 
should crown his work by making a dash at the 
latter. Had the French troops possessed a Clive 
as their leader, this bold stroke would have been 
attempted, and would have succeeded. But the 
allied force was a body without a head. It wanted 
the impulse of a firm direction. It did everything 
except attack Madras. It burned down the houses 
ouside the fort, it levied contributions within the 
Company’s territories, it carried terror to the very 
coast ; but it did not strike the one blow which might 
have changed the fortunes of the campaign. 

Still it effected much. It so far answered the 
purpose of Dupleix that it procured time for Law, it 
forced Clive to divert his thoughts and intentions 
from Trichinapalli to the province of North Ark&t. 

. Clive, in fact, was at Fort St. David making 
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preparations for a decisive campaign against the 
French besiegers of Trichinapalli, to be undertaken 
as soon as the annual supply of troops should arrive 
from England. Biza Sahib’s burst into the province 
of Ark&t, took him entirely by surprise. For a 
moment it seemed to disconcert him. He had not an 
available man at Fort St. David. An enterprising 
enemy could in a few weeks more than destroy his 
work of the previous autumn. But the feeling of 
depression, if it existed at all, was but momentary. 
Olive felt, as all great men on trying occasions 
always do feel, that, small as were his resources, he 
was there to give them a force and a vitality more 
than sufficient to neutralise the numerical superiority 
of his enemy. He had eighty men in Madras; a 
hundred, sent for from Bengal, might arrive at any 
moment ; and he had two hundred in ArkAt. A little 
time, a little want of energy on the part of the 
enemy, and the game was still his own. 

We have seen how the enemy played that game for 
him. Had they attacked and taken Madras, had 
they even recovered Ark&t, it would have required 
much precious time even for Clive to redeem the 
position. But when he saw them do everything but 
strike, he felt he had them. He had given them 
nearly a whole month, and they had wasted it 1 

Clive reached Madras early in February, and pend- 
ing the arrival of the garrison of Arkat, which he had 
summoned to his aid, at once began to levy native 
troops. A fortnight later, the 20th, the hundred 
men expected from Bengal arrived. With these, the 
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eighty men forming the garrison of Madras, and 
about eight hundred sepoys he took the field (22nd 
February), and effected a junction the same day with 
the Arkat garrison. This junction raised his force to 
a strength of three hundred and eighty Europeans, 
thirteen hundred sepoys, and six field-pieces. At the 
head of these he marched in the direction of Vendalur, 
where, he had learned, the enemy had established a 
fortified camp. 

The enemy were somewhat stronger in numbers. 
They had four hundred Europeans, two thousand 
sepoys, two thousand five hundred horsemen, and 
twelve field-pieces. But the knowledge that Clive 
was in the field more than neutralised the effect of 
their superiority. Some days before his arrival they 
had, indeed, taken up a position at Vendalur, some 
twenty-five miles from Madras, and having strongly 
fortified it, had begun to ravage the country in the 
vicinity of the latter. W ell served by spies, they heard 
on the 21st that Clive was about to march against 
them. They did not stay to meet him, but, with a 
pre-arranged plan to re-unite at Kanchipuram, they 
dispersed, to delude their foe, in different directions. 

Clive had hoped to surprise the enemy at Vendalur. 
Before he had marched half way, however, he learned 
that they had quitted that place, in what direction he 
could not learn. He, therefore, continued his march, 
and reaching Vendalur, sent to search for the infor- 
mation which he could not obtain on the spot. After 
a few hours’ halt there he learned that the enemy had 
rallied their forces at Kdnchipuram, and had started 
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thence in a westerly direction. Strongly suspecting 
that their object was Ark&t, he marched with all 
speed on K&nchipuram. 

Arriving there he could gain no certain tidings. 
He proceeded, however, to summon the fortified 
pagoda. This place which, well garrisoned, might 
have caused him considerable trouble, had been left 
under the guard of three hundred sepoys. These 
mercenary soldiers cared little whether Chanda Sahib 
or Muhammad Ali, still less whether the English or 
the French, gained the upper hand, and they sur- 
rendered at the first summons. Still he could gain 
no certain information regarding the enemy. They 
were well served, for every new report contradicted 
its predecessor. 

At last, as the shades of evening began to fall, he 
received information upon which he could rely. The 
enemy were at Arkat. Clive could not follow im- 
mediately. His men had marched forty-five miles 
and required rest. A few hours later, however, he 
started on the Arkat road. On his way he received 
intelligence that the enemy had attempted that for- 
tress, had failed, and had then quitted the place with 
precipitation — in what direction no one knew. This 
intelligence only confirmed him in his resolve to 
cover with all speed the twenty-seven miles which 
separate K&nchipuram from Arkat. 

He had marched sixteen miles, and the sun was 
sinking low in the horizon when the town of 
Kav&ipdk came in sight. His men, not suspecting 
the proximity of danger, were marching in loose 
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order, when suddenly from the right of the road, at a 
distance of about two hundred and fifty yards, there 
opened upon them a fire from a battery of nine 
guns. 

Clive, equally taken by surprise, at once halted his 
men, whilst he took a hasty survey of the field. He 
saw at a glance that the whole allied force of Riza Sahib 
and the French were before him. Their guns were 
posted in a thick grove of mango-trees, with a ditch 
and bank in front of it ; from the grove, right across 
the road to a water-course, which ran almost parallel to 
the road to the left of it, he saw the enemy’s cavalry 
even then extending, covering, as they did so, the 
movement of the French infantry in the direction of 
that water-course, with the evident design of ascending 
it, and by means of it taking his own men in flank. 
Clive took in all this, I say, at a glance, and he set to 
work to meet the danger on the moment. Taken by 
surprise, whilst the shades of evening, in a country 
where twilight is unknown, were deepening every 
moment, he could not help recognising that the 
enemy’s position was an excellent one, and that the 
chances were enormously in their favour. The occa- 
sion was one, however, especially calculated to draw 
out the resources of a man of genius, to prove that in 
times of enormous difficulty and danger it is possible 
for the brain of one man to neutralise the advantages 
given by superior numbers, by a strong position, and 
by surprise. More than any previous act of his 
life, the conduct of Clive on this day stamped him as 
a man gifted by nature to lead his fellows. The 
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quality was born with him, as it has been born with 
every great soldier — for it is one impossible to 
acquire. 

Clive made his brief survey in far less time than it 
has taken to record his action. His mind was made 
up on the moment. He moved the greater part of 
his infantry into the watercourse to the left of the 
road, there to be sheltered from the enemy’s fire ; he 
caused his baggage, which was close in rear of his 
column, to fall back half a mile under the protection 
of forty men and one gun ; at the same time he 
moved to his left another forty Europeans, two hun- 
dred sepoys, and two guns to check the advance of 
the enemy’s horsemen, who appeared to be extending 
to the left of and beyond the watercourse ; the re- 
mainder of his guns, three in number, he drew up on 
the right of his new position and answered with them 
the fire from the grove. These dispositions were 
made under an artillery fire which at times was very 
effective, and under threats of attack from the enemy’s 
cavalry. 

Hardly had they been completed when the French 
infantry were observed marching up the watercourse 
in a column of six men in width. The English ad- 
vanced to meet them in the same formation. Neither 
side seemed to care, however, to risk the chances of 
the bayonet; the French because, probably, they 
were aware that the events outside the watercourse 
were working in their favour and would decide the 
day ; the English because they were inferior in num- 
bers and a check would have meant total defeat. 
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The two rival columns, then, having an open space of 
eighty to a hundred yards between them, carried on 
for two hours, by the light of the moon, a musketry 
fire, more or less murderous in its effects. 

Whilst this indecisive action was being pursued 
inside the watercourse, outside it events were taking 
very much the turn which the commander of the 
French infantry had anticipated. Granting, he had 
reasoned, that the contest inside were equal, he had, 
outside it, two great points in his favour, an enor- 
mous cavalry and superiority of guns. Clive, indeed, 
laboured under the disadvantage of having no cavalry 
at all. These two causes, then, were working against 
him during the two hours of which I have spoken. 
The enemy’s cavalry were making repeated charges 
alike against the infantry opposed to them and on the 
party guarding the baggage ; whilst the fire from the 
French guns, during the same period, had been so 
effective that many of the English gunners had been 
killed or disabled. It is true that the enemy’s cavalry 
attacks had been till then repulsed, but with the ces- 
sation of the English artillery-fire they would gain 
heart, and, then, all would be over. 

After two hours’ fighting, then, things looked very 
desperate indeed. Prudence, writes the contemporary 
historian, Mr. Orme, counselled a retreat. Prudence 
may have so counselled, but in that case it was 
that bastard prudence, the bane of weak and worn- 
out natures, the disregard of which gained for Napo- 
leon his victories in 1796, and the too great regard 
to which prevented Borodino from being decisive and 
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entailed all tlie horrors of the retreat from Russia. 
I hare no doubt whatever but that, in making that 
assertion regarding prudence, Mr. Orme correctly 
interpreted the feeling of many men. serving at that 
moment under Clive. But though the European ex- 
perience of warfare against Asiatics was small in 
those days, Clive must have felt instinctively, as he 
certainly felt after long consideration on a subsequent 
occasion, that no third course was open to him. He 
must conquer, or he must die — there, where he stood. 
The stake was enormous. Defeat meant the loss 
of Madras left without a garrison, of Trichinapalli 
already at its last gasp, the supremacy of the French, 
the virtual extin c&m of his own countrymen in 
Southern India. 

And yet, at 10 o’clodk on that eventful evening 
(23rd February), Clive felt that unless he could cap- 
ture the enemy’s guns that great Btake was lost. He 
resolved to make the attempt. It was impossible, he 
knew well, to assail the enemy’s battery in front, for 
it was posted in a grove covered on two sides by a 
ditch and bank. But the enemy, in their confidence, 
might have left the approaches to it from the rear 
unguarded. This was a point to be ascertained. He 
sent, then, a sergeant at the head of a few sepoys 
on this mission. The sergeant returned with the 
happy intelligence that the approaches were entirely 
unguarded. It was then, Clive felt, not death but 
victory. Drawing from the watercourse the greater 
part of his Europeans, two hundred in number, 
and four hundred sepoys, he started to lead them, 
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the sergeant as the guide, to execute the decisive 
manoeuvre. His departure from the watercourse pro- 
duced, however, an effect upon the men stationed there 
which had almost proved fatal. Already greatly dis- 
couraged, they suddenly ceased firing and made every 
preparation for flight. Some even quitted the field. 
The sudden cessation of firing revealed to Clive, as if 
by intuition, its cause. He made over the command of 
the turning party to Lieutenant Keene, and returned, 
only just in time to reanimate his men. Keene, left 
to himself, leading his men with great prudence, suc- 
ceeded in entering the grove from the rear. Halting 
at a distance of thirty yards from the guns, he poured 
a volley on the enemy serving and supporting them. 
The surprise was complete, the effect electric. With- 
out returning a shot the enemy abandoned their guns 
and fled. 

The victory was now gained : sixty Frenchmen 
surrendered as prisoners : Riza Sahib’s army dispersed. 
The fruits of it were, on the face of it, nine guns, 
three mortars, and the field of battle : in reality, 
predominance in Southern India. It was the fight 
at Kav^rip&k, more even than the defence of Arkat, 
which secured for the English that predominance. 
Small comparatively as were the numbers engaged, 
it was, in very deed, one of the decisive battles of 
the world. Defeat would have entailed the entire 
destruction of Clive’s army. On its result depended 
whether France or England should exercise paramount 
influence in the country between the Vindhayan 
range and Cape Kum&rin. The victory at Kav6rip&k 
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decided that question. It made certain the relief of 
Trichin&palli. It gave the English a position which, 
threatened more than once during the thirty years 
which followed, they never lost. 

In other respects the battle is worthy of study. It 
displays, more than any of his previous encounters, the 
character of Clive as a commander in the field. Granted 
that he was surprised. On that point I will only say 
that a general, unprovided with horsemen, compelled 
to make forced marches for a great purpose, opposed 
to an enemy commanding a numerous cavalry, can 
scarcely avoid a surprise such as that. But mark 
his readiness, his coolness, his calm courage, his clear 
head, his decision, his nerve. On that 23rd February 
Clive displayed every quality of a great commander. 
He justified the opinion recorded of him by one who 
knew him well, Major Stringer Lawrence : — “ A man 
of undaunted resolution, of a cool temper, and a pre- 
sence of mind which never left him in the greatest 
danger.” In fine, to quote from the same high 
authority, “ bom a soldier, without a military edu- 
cation of any sort, or much conversing with any 
of the profession,” Clive proved on that field his 
title to take rank among the great captains of the 
age. 

The battle of Kavdripak cost the English the lives 
of forty Europeans and thirty sepoys. Many more 
were wounded. The enemy lost in killed fifty Euro- 
peans and not less than three hundred sepoys. 

The day following the battle Clive took possession 
of the fort of K&v^ripak and marched thence to 
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Arkdt. On the 25th, when proceeding towards V41tir, 
he received a despatch from Fort St. David directing 
him to return thither with all his troops, with the view 
of being employed for the relief of Trichin&palli, the 
English garrison of which was reported to be in the 
last stage of destitution. It would have been difficult, 
it may even be said impossible, for Clive to obey this 
order, had he not first disposed of Riza Sahib and the 
French. As it was, he at once changed the direction 
of his march, and destroying en route a rising town 
erected by Dupleix to commemorate the victory of 
De la Touche, reached Fort St. David on the 11th 
March. 

A halt of three days at Fort St. David sufficed to 
complete the preparations for the new campaign. His 
force strengthened and re-equipped, Clive was about 
to set out. The 15th, however, witnessed the arrival 
from England of Major Stringer Lawrence, the very 
capable officer of whom I have already spoken. Upon 
him, as the senior military officer in the Presidency, 
the direction of so important an expedition naturally 
devolved. Two days later, then, he took the com- 
mand from Clive and started for Trichin&palli. 

The force, consisting of four hundred Europeans, 
eleven hundred sipahls, with eight field-pieces, was 
escorting a large quantity of stores, and it was im- 
portant that these should reach Trichinapalli with 
as little delay as possible. It would seem that many 
of the officers, fresh from England, felt extremely 
disinclined to submit without a murmur to the posi- 
tion, second in that detachment only to that of the 
l, 8 
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commander, given to a civilian such as had been Olive, 
and who now bore only a local commission. In his 
memoirs Lawrence makes pointed allusion to the 
** spirit of division which had unhappily crept in 
among his officers and caused many opportunities to 
be lost ” : to the praotice of “ some people to term 
his (Clive’s) previous success fortunate and lucky.” 
It was not so with Major Lawrence himself. His 
previous experience of Clive had satisfied him that 
his abilities were of the highest order, that he was 
a man to be entirely depended upon. Events were 
soon to silence the detractions of envy, to justify the 
confidence of Lawrence. 

On the 26th March the force arrived within eighteen 
miles of Trichinapalli. It was met here by an 
artillery officer detached from the garrison, bearing 
the information that the enemy had posted a strong 
force at the fort of Koiladi, within cannon-shot of the 
road Lawrence would have to traverse the following 
day. Before I follow his movements it is well that I 
should return for a moment to the position of the 
besiegers and the besieged. 

It seemed in very deed that the policy of Dupleix, 
baffled in North Arkat by the defeat of Kav^ri- 
p&k, was about to triumph at Trichiu&palli. But 
for that ever-glorious achievement of Clive it must 
have triumphed. Trichinapalli, indeed, was at its 
last gasp. The English garrison was dispirited and 
starving ; Muhammad Ali and his partisans were 
in despair ; the Dalwai of Maistir and Murari Rao, 
the outside allies of the besieged, had become so 
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disgusted with the aspect of affairs within the place, 
that whilst the former could be held to the alliance 
only by assignments of territory, the latter meditated 
defection and had already begun to treat with Chanda 
Sdhib. 

Such was the state of the affairs of the defenders 
of Trichinapalli and their allies when Lawrence and 
Clive set out from Fort St. David. In the camp of 
the besiegers a far different feeling prevailed. Law 
was confident that his measures, characterised as they 
had been by complete want of enterprise, were about 
to be crowned with success. His confidence was 
not shared by the illustrious ruler of Pondichery. 
Dupleix had watched with an eager and anxious 
eye the events of the preceding three months. The 
hopes, which had risen very high when the sudden 
reappearance in arms of Riza Sahib had enticed Clive 
and the only available English troops to the province 
of North Arkat, had been dashed to the ground by 
the defeat of Kdv^ripak. Dupleix had noticed with 
dismay, almost with despair, that Law had taken no 
advantage of the interval of two months and a half 
which the rising of Riza S&hib had given him, that 
he still pursued his plodding course of a blockade 
without risk. Vainly had Dupleix urged him to 
thrust home, to bring matters to an immediate issue. 
In reply Law had pleaded prudence. Certainly in 
the sense in which Mr. Orme used that word, when 
he declared that prudence counselled Clive to retreat 
from the field of Kav^ripak, Law was prudent. But 
whilst the imprudence of Clive gained him a decisive 

§ * 
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victory, the prudence of Law lost a whole army and 
a great cause. But, in sober truth, to apply the 
word prudence to such conduct is an abuse of terms. 
Prudence is always daring. It was daring that saved 
Clive ; it was the want of daring that ruined Law ! 

When Dupleix found that the interval of two 
months and a half had been thrown away by his 
general, and that Lawrence and Clive were about to 
attempt an expedition which, if successful, would 
thwart all his plans and dissipate all his hopes, he 
sent to Law the most positive and Btringent orders. 
He directed him to leave a few of his troops only 
to maintain the blockade before Trichinapalli, and, 
massing the remainder, to fall upon and attack the 
force led by Lawrence, encumbered, as it was, with 
a large convoy. Not content with these stringent 
orders he sent him full details of the English force, 
and even indicated the plan by the following of 
which success would be certain. He pointed out 
further that the approach of Lawrence’s force would 
be the crisis of the campaign, and that his success 
meant absolute ruin to French interests in India. 

Unhappily, there was a want of grasp about Law 
which rendered him incapable of taking in a com- 
prehensive plan, still less capable of arranging its 
several details so as to act with one single purpose 
to accomplish a definite end. Let the reader mark 
how he carried out the very clpar instructions he 
had received. He had been furnished with full 
details of the numbers and composition of the Eng- 
lish force, told to maintain only a few men to mask 
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Trichin&palli, whilst, massing the remainder, he should 
fall upon Lawrence. These orders were clear, defi- 
nite, and precise. It would be difficult not to under- 
stand them. But Law, nevertheless, did not carry 
them out. Bastard prudence whispered to him that 
the leaving of only a few men before Trichin&palli 
whilst he should march with the remainder against 
Lawrence, would expose those few men to the danger 
of a sortie from the garrison. Under the influence 
of this whisper he acted in direct contradiction to 
his orders. He sent two hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans and from three hundred to four hundred 
sip&his to check the certain advance of the adven- 
turous Lawrence, at the head of four hundred 
Europeans and eleven hundred sipahfs, whilst, inactive 
in camp and facing the unadventurous Gingen, he 
maintained a force of more than six hundred Euro- 
peans, and native levies to be counted by thousands I 
This detachment of two hundred and fifty Europeans 
and three to four hundred natives, proceeded to 
occupy Koiladi. 

It was of the presence of that detachment at 
Koiladi that Major Lawrence had been informed 
on reaching a point eighteen miles from Trichin&palli 
on the 6th April. In itself the position was good, 
and had it been held in force by an energetic com- 
mander, Lawrence would have been greatly embar- 
rassed. His advance would necessarily take him 
between two branches of the K&vdri. Of these the 
upper branch was defended by Koiladi on its 
northern bank, and was thus unassailable. Between 
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the northern and the southern banks was a distance, 
at this point, of less than half a mile. It will thus 
be seen that had Law massed his forces at Koiladi, 
he could not only have barred the road to the 
English, but, encumbered as they were with a large 
convoy, have probably crushed them. Halting, how- 
ever, between two opinions, he had, as we have seen, 
sent thither a force which could annoy, but which 
could effect nothing decisive. 

Lawrence had been thoroughly informed by the 
officer sent to meet him of the commanding position 
of Koiladi. Anxious regarding his convoy, he caused 
a large portion of it to enter the fort near which he 
was encamped — the fort of Trikatdpalli belonging to 
the R&ja of Tanjur. With the remainder, consisting 
principally of ammunition and stores, urgently required 
at Trichinapalli, he thought it might be possible to 
take a route which would be far from the guns of 
Koilddi. He sent his guides, therefore, to find such 
a route, and they returned during the night with a 
favourable report. 

Early on the morning of the 7th April, Lawrence 
set out. But by some mischance his guides led him 
by the very path he had wished to avoid, and brought 
him before he was aware of it, within reach of the 
ire of KoiUdi. From this false position Lawrence 
extricated himself with great skill. Ordering up his 
guns from the rear, and supporting them by a 

hundred Europeans under Clive, he replied by & 
general cannonade to the guns of the fort. Under 

cover of that cannonade, he moved his men and 
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convoy slowly, inclining to the left, and continuing 
the movement till he was beyond reach of the enemy’s 
fire. He then halted till his guns should rejoin him. 
His loss was slight. On the guns coming up he 
pursued his march until he had arrived within ten 
miles of Trichinapalli. 

Thus had Law’s system of halting between two 
opinions produced its logical result. He had still 
time, however, to repair his fault. Ten miles yet lay 
between the enemy’s relieving force and Trichinapalli. 
He could yet mass his outlying detachments, and 
attack Lawrence before Lawrence could reach that 
town, it was his last chance, and he was resolved to 
try it. No sooner had he heard that the English had 
passed KoikLdi in safety, than he sent -messengers 
calling in his various detachments. 

Yet even then he showed no vigour. Instead of 
marching to meet his enemy, before he should be 
reinforced, he resolved to take up a position in which 
he might or might not be attacked. He drew up his 
men, then, so as to cover the line from the Kav6ri to 
the inaccessible rock of Elmiseram, the French rock 
forming the centre of his position. This position 
barred one road, but not every road, to an advancing 
enemy. 

Lawrence, ignorant of these movements, began his 
march early on the morning of the 28th March. 
Before the day had broken he was joined by a hun- 
dred Europeans and fifty dragoons from the garrison. 
These informed Lawrence that Elmiseram was occu- 
pied by the French, but that by marching on a point 
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to the south-west of it — the sugar-loaf rook — he 
would not only turn their position, but open commu- 
nication with the garrison. Lawrence acted accord- 
ingly. He moved towards the sugar-loaf rock; on 
his way thither he was joined by two hundred Euro- 
peans and four hundred sipahis under Captain Dalton, 
and by the Marathi cavalry under Murari Rao. At 
noon he halted and directed his men to prepare their 
food. 

Again had he foiled Law. But that was not 
enough. It was written in the destiny of that man 
that he should do everything at the wrong moment. 
Having failed to attack Lawrence before he had been 
reinforced, he resolved to assail him after Lawrence 
had effected a junction with the garrison of Trichina- 
palli. Scarcely had Lawrence effected that junction 
when a messenger reached him with the intelligence 
that the French were advancing in force against him ; 
that their artillery-fire had already put to flight the 
Marathi cavalry. 

It was noon. The heat of a Trichinapalli sun in 
April is always scorching. It was especially trying 
to men who, having just arrived off a long march, 
were about to prepare their breakfasts. But there 
was no help for it — the attack must be met. Lawrence 
at once despatched Clive to reconnoitre. Clive ob- 
served the entire force of the enemy drawn up, the 
whole of their infantry in the centre, supporting the 
guns, twenty-two in number, and flanked by large 
bodies of cavalry. In front almost of their centre, 
and nearer to them than to the English, was a large 
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caravansarai or native inn, flanked by stone buildings. 
Clive saw at a glance that these buildings were the key 
of the position. Held by the enemy with their twenty- 
two guns, the English would fight at a great disadvan- 
tage. Held by the English, on the other hand, their 
possession would more than neutralise the enemy’s 
superiority in artillery fire. Yet they were within 
reach of the French. Surely they would not miss such 
a chance. But when, observing closely, Clive could 
discover no symptom of a movement on the part of 
the enemy, he galloped back and obtained permission 
to act. Placing himself at the head of the first 
division of artillery, supported by the grenadiers, he 
advanced with all speed and seized the caravansarai. 
That movement decided the day. Clive had thrust a 
wedge into the centre of the enemy’s line. After a 
severe cannonade which lasted half an hour, and 
during which the English had all the advantage of 
the cover afforded by the caravansarai and its 
buildings, the French fell back, having lost forty 
Europeans and three hundred natives. The loss of 
the English amounted to twenty-one. Their native 
allies had been but little engaged. The next day 
Lawrence marched into Trichinapalli. 

The two days’ work I have recorded produced 
the most important consequences. It took all the 
heart out of the French commander. Depressed, 
anxious, and nervous, he thought now only of retreat. 
An attempt on the part of the English to surprise 
Chanda Sahib, fortuitously converted into an attack 
on Elmiseram came to complete his perplexity. The 
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next day, the 12th April, after destroying the supplies 
destined for the siege of Trichinapalli, Law, abandoning 
the greater part of his baggage, crossed the Kav6ri 
and retreated within Shrirangham. For some reason 
which cannot be divined, he did not withdraw the 
small French garrison of Elmiseram. 

The retreat of the French into Shrirangham brought 
new conceptions into the brain of the conqueror of 
Arkat. To seize Elmiseram was an idea which would 
have occurred to any ordinary mind. But Clive’s 
conceptions soared far higher, higher even than those 
of Lawrence. The ideas of Lawrence were confined 
by the contemplation of that which was immediately 
before him. He has left upon record that he considered 
Law’s retreat into Shrirangham a “prudent” act — that 
is, an act inspired by a prudent regard for French 
interests. Not so thought Clive. In retiring into the 
island of Shrirangham the French had, he saw, entered 
an island invested by enemies on three sides, on the 
south, the east, and the west. What could they do if 
they were to be invested likewise on the northern 
side ? A force detached from Lawrence’s army would 
ensure that result. The more he looked at the idea 
the more feasible it seemed. Th: oe conditions only 
were requisite to ensure success. The first, that the 
army south of Shrirangham should be firmly com- 
manded ; the second that the leader of the expe- 
ditionary force should be a man of tried capacity; 
the third that the commander of the French force 
should be a man not given to enterprise. There were 
three men on the spot, Lawrence, Clive, and Law, 
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eminently capable of fulfilling all three conditions. 
Impressed with this conviction, Clive made the pro- 
posal to Lawrence. 

Lawrence recognised its force on the moment. 
Two difficulties only presented themselves to his 
mind. The first had reference to the second of the 
conditions of which I have spoken. He was about to 
incur a great risk — the risk of dividing his force in 
the presence of an enemy numerically equal to the 
whole, and of so separating the parts that the enemy 
at any moment could fall on either. It waB essential, 
under such circumstances, that both the divided parts 
should be under the command of a capable general. 
For one of the two parts he could provide in his own 
person. But for the other? It is true Clive was 
serving under his orders, but he was serving as the 
junior of his rank, and of that rank there were many, 
some of whom possessed claims which it was not easy 
to pass over. That was the first difficulty. The second 
referred to the possibility of inducing the native allies 
of Muhammad Ali to co-operate in the movement. 

It is a striking testimony to the impression which 
the character and achievements of Clive had produced 
on men who, whilst they are, as a rule, peculiarly 
susceptible to individual influence, never take for 
granted the superiority of others, that the second 
difficulty removed the first. When Lawrence laid his 
plan before Muhammad Ali and his allies, the Dalwai 
of Maisur and Murari Rao, those chieftains made 
one stipulation, and one only, as essential to their 
oonsent to it. That stipulation was that the detached 
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party should be commanded by the officer who had 
defended Arkat, who had subsequently beaten the 
baffled besiegers at A'rnl, and who had practically 
decided the campaign by his victory at K£v6rip&k. 
They insisted upon having Clive and no other. 

Every difficulty having been thus removed, Clive 
was detached on the night of the 6th April with a 
force composed of four hundred Europeans and seven 
hundred trained sipahis, three thousand Mar&tha 
cavalry commanded by Yunas Khan, and a thou- 
sand Tanjur cavalry, with eight pieces of artillery, 
two of which were battering cannon, to carry out his 
designs. Descending the Kavdri, he crossed the island 
at a point three miles to the east of Law’s encamping 
ground, to a village on the north bank of the Kolrun, 
called Samiaveram, about nine miles due north of the 
island of Shrirangham, and commanding the approaches 
to the northern bank from the north and the east. He 
at once strengthened the defences of this village so as 
to make it secure against a coup-de-main. 

His preparations had not been made at all too soon. 
Dupleix, utterly disgusted with Law, had resolved to 
supersede him. Of the only two men to whom he 
could entrust the command, de Bussy and d’Auteuil, 
the former held an important post at the court of the 
Subahd&r of the Dakhan, and could not be recalled. 
D’Auteuil, then, gouty as he was, was the only 
resource. That d’Auteuil, who had more than once 
failed him before, was a man fit to carry out his daring 
schemes, Dupleix certainly did not believe. But Law 
had failed so miserably, had shown himself so utterly 
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incompetent, that any change must be for the better. 
Dupleix, then, had, on the 10th April, despatched 
d’Auteuil at the head of a hundred and twenty 
Europeans and five hundred sipahis, with four pieces, 
and a large convoy of provisions and stores, to take 
the command at Shrirangham, and restore the aspect 
of affairs. 

D’Auteuil, following the route he had taken the 
previous year — the route through Yalkonda — reached 
Utatur on the 14th April, just one week after Clive 
had occupied Samiaveram. Here he learned the 
exact state of affairs; how Law was cooped up in 
Shrirangham, and how at Samiaveram there lay a 
superior force capable of preventing all communication 
with that island. 

The intelligence did not dishearten d’Auteuil. The 
distance between Utatur and Samiaveram is fifteen 
miles, and Samiaveram lay on his direct road. But 
as yet Clive had received no intelligence of his 
approach. It might be possible for him to make 
an oblique march to the Kolrtin, which should avoid 
Samiaveram. He might be able at the same time to 
persuade Law to make a diversion in his favour. At 
all events he would attempt it. As a preliminary he 
at once despatched messengers to Law to warn him 
of his intended action. 

Meanwhile, Clive had not been idle. The reader 
will recollect that when, in 1751, Captain Gingen’s 
force retired before the French into Shrirangham, it 
had taken post, before crossing the Kolrun, at the 
fortified pagoda of Paichandah, on the north bank of 
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the Kolrtin, and forming the principal gateway into 
the island. The importance to a force cooped up in 
Shrirangham of holding such a place cannot be over- 
estimated. Were that gate lost, all would be lost. 

Second only in importance to Paichandah was the 
pagoda of Mansurpdt, about midway on the high road 
between it and Samiaveram. This place was impor- 
tant, because it commanded a view of the country 
for miles on every side. It was a post of supreme 
consequence to Law. In the hands of an enemy it 
would be an eye to see and a hand to strike. 

A third place, scarcely ranking even after Mansurp^t, 
was Lalgudi, a mud fort on the northern bank of the 
Kolrun, about two miles to the east of Paichandah, 
and constituting, as it were, an alternative gate into 
and out of the island. The fact of its not being con- 
nected with the high road rendered it of somewhat 
less value than the other. Still it was a place which 
Law was bound to hold at all hazards. 

Conscious of the value of these places, Law had 
occupied them — but with small detachments only. 
Clive noting this, and rating them at their true im- 
portance, stormed Mansurp^t the second day after he 
had crossed the river : the day following he attacked 
and stormed Lalgudi. 

By these operations Clive had rendered extremely 
difficult the task of d’Auteuil, acting, be it remembered, 
with a force far inferior to his own. But d’Auteuil, 
trusting that Law would respond to the messages he 
had sent him, marched from Utatur on the afternoon 
of the 14th, and took, not the road which leads to 
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Samiaveram, but another, bearing westward, in the 
direction of tlie head of the island. It happened, 
however, that Clive had captured one of his 
messengers, and, rendered thus aware of his plans, 
had set out at the same time to meet him. 

D’Auteuil, well served by his intelligence depart- 
ment, had not marched many miles before he received 
warning of Clive’s movement. It being no part of 
his aim to fight a pitched battle in the open, he 
promptly retraced his steps to Utatur. Clive, 
learning this, and not wishing to be drawn into a 
siege when a more numerous enemy lay within a few 
miles of him, returned to Samiaveram. 

Meanwhile another opportunity had been offered 
to Law. From one of the messagers sent by d’Auteuil 
he had heard of the latter’s intended march; from 
his scouts he received information of Clive’s move- 
ments. Here w r as a chance. He still held Paichandah. 
To debouch by that place with his force and with" 
Chanda S&hib’s army; to fall upon the ill-protected 
Samiaveram, or to take Clive’s army in the rear — this 
was a conception the prompt execution of which might 
yet atone for many faults and redeem the fortunes 
of the campaign ! 

Again, some glimmering of the course he ought to 
adopt flickered through the brain of Law. Again, 
he could not brace himself to efficient execution. 
Instead of using the only means which presented a 
chance of success — of moving out with his whole 
force — he detached eighty Europeans, of whom forty 
were deserters from the English ranks, and seven 
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hundred sipdhis, to carry out a scheme upon the 
successful execution of which depended, not only 
the triumph of his cause, but the very safety of hiB 
army ! 

It was midnight (14th April). Only one hour had 
elapsed since Clive had returned to Samiaveram. His 
English soldiers there occupied two pagodas, a greater 
and a lesser, about a quarter of a mile distant the one 
from the other ; around these lay the sip&his, and 
beyond again the Marathas. Clive himself and his 
officers used the caravansarai behind the lesser pagoda. 
The whole camp, the sentinels alone excepted, slept 
as men sleep after a fatiguing march made under the 
April sun of Southern India. At that hour, and 
under such circumstances within Samiaveram, Law’s 
detachment stealthily approached the place. The name 
of the commander is not given in any of the French 
memoirs, but, whatever it may have been, he who bore it 
was certainly a man of daring and determination. He 
had been told that he would find Samiaveram poorly 
guarded, as Clive had marched out of it to meet 
d’Auteuil. But as he neared the place a spy brought 
him the information that Clive and his army had re- 
turned. Had the commander been other than a daring 
and determined man this information would have led 
him to retrace his steps. It only inspired his bold 
spirit with the hope of accomplishing results greater 
than those which, till then, had lain before him. He 
pressed on, then, still stealthily and resolutely, till he 
came within the challenge of the native sentinels. 
Here his deserters stood him in good stead. The officer 
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who commanded them, an Irishman, stepped forward 
and said that he had been sent by Major Lawrence to 
support Olive. As the other English-speaking soldiers 
pressed up at the same moment, the sentinel and his 
native officer were completely taken in, and the latter 
even sent one of his men to conduct the party to the 
English quarter of the camp. They marched through 
lines of sleeping Mar&th&s and sleeping sip&hxs till 
they reached the lesser pagoda. Here they were 
again challenged. Their reply was a volley into 
the pagoda, another into the caravansarai containing 
Olive and bis officers, followed by their entrance into 
the pagoda and then bayoneting every man whom 
they met. 

It was this volley which awoke Clive from his 
midnight sleep. The situation was extremely critical. 
For aught he knew at the moment he might have the 
whole army of Law reinforced by that of d’Auteuil 
upon him. But in that emergency his brain was as 
clear and his judgment as cool as it was when he had 
marched that morning towards Utatiir. He saw at a 
glance that the lesser pagoda and the caravansarai 
were the objects of attack, and that the greater 
pagoda had been neglected. He ran at once to that 
pagoda, got the men there, who had already taken the 
alarm, under arms as quickly as possible, and returned 
with two hundred of them to the caravansarai. On 
arriving there he found a large body of sipdhis drawn 
up with their backs to the caravansarai, and firing at 
random in the direction apparently of the enemy's 
camp. Believing them to be his own men, he drew 
J. 9 
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up his European troops within twenty yards of their 
rear, and going then amongst the sip&his, upbraided 
some for their panic, and, striking others, ordered 
them to cease fire. But the sip&hxs were not his own 
men, they were the Trench sipahis who had attacked 
his camp ; and one of the native ofiicers recognising 
Clive to be an Englishman, attacked and wounded 
him with his sword. Clive, still under the delusion 
that they were his own men, replied to the attack, 
and, exasperated at what he conceived to be the man’s 
insolence, drove him before him to the gate of the 
lesser pagoda. Here, to his complete surprise, he was 
accosted by six Frenchmen. In a moment he realised 
his position ; in the same moment he had taken his 
resolution. In reply to the Frenchmen, who had 
summoned him to surrender, he stated with the 
utmost composure, that, far from surrendering, he had 
come to offer them terms ; that if they would look 
around they would see that their case was hopeless, 
that they were surrounded by his whole army, and 
that his men were determined to give no quarter if 
resistance were made. The firmness with which 
these words were uttered, and the calm demeanour of 
the speaker, made so great an impression, that whilst 
three of the Frenchmen ran within the pagoda to 
convey the intelligence to the commander, the other 
three surrendered their arms on the spot. Clive then 
hastened to the caravansarai to act with his Europeans 
against the sipahis whom he now knew to be enemies ; 
but these latter, scenting the danger, had marched 
away, and, passing unmolested through the camp by 
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favour of the darkness and general turmoil, had 
gained the road to Paiohandah. 

Meanwhile, confusion and uncertainty still reigned 
rampant within the camp. On the one side, Clive 
would not believe that such a daring attempt would 
have been made unless it had been supported by the 
whole French allied force ; on the other, the French 
who had taken the lesser pagoda were extremely 
disquieted by the message from Clive carried to them 
by their three comrades. The confusion which 
prevailed on both sides was illustrated by a. singular 
incident. The French commander, who had massed 
his Europeans within the lesser pagoda, wishing to 
ascertain the exact state of affairs outside it, detached 
eight of his most intelligent men on this errand. This 
small party fell in with a body of English troops, and 
were taken prisoners. The English commander made 
them over to a sergeant’s party with directions that 
they should be lodged in the lesser pagoda, of the 
capture of which he had not heard. The sergeant 
took the eight men and the three who had surrendered 
to Clive, and made them over to their own country- 
men ! But, stranger still, these latter had so lost their 
heads, that they made no attempt to detain the 
sergeant and his party ! 

Clive had ascertained, pretty well, by this time, 
that the only place held by the enemy was the lesser 
pagoda. He could not, however, divest his mind of 
the idea that that which ought to have happened had 
happened, and that the whole force of the enemy was 
in the vicinity waiting for the coming dawn to storm 

9 * 
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the place. Were this assumption to prove oorrect he 
would be terribly incommoded by having an enemy 
at the same time in his very midst. He determined, 
then, to storm the lesser pagoda without delay. It 
was a difficult task, as the pagoda was very Btrong 
and the entrance to it so small that it admitted only 
two men abreast. He led his men, however, to 
attack it, but the defence was so desperate that, after 
losing one officer and fifteen men, he drew off the 
remainder, and resolved to suspend his attack till 
daybreak. 

Meanwhile, the French commander, knowing he 
was unsupported, and feeling he was in a trap from 
which there was no escape, except by Bheer daring, 
had resolved not to wait for a renewal of the onslaught. 
As soon as the day broke, then, he sallied forth at the 
head of his men. But the English, who were on the 
watch, received him with a volley so well directed 
that twelve of his men were killed on the spot ; the 
rest ran back into the pagoda. Clive, wishing now to 
terminate the contest, advanced to the gateway and 
entered the porch to offer terms. Faint from the loss 
of blood caused by the wounds he had received, he 
stood with his back to the wall of the porch, leaning, 
as he stooped forward, on the shoulders of two 
sergeants who accompanied him. To meet his 
request for a parley, there presented himself the com- 
mander of the deserters, the Irishman of whom I have 
already spoken. This man, conscious probably of the 
fate in store for him as a deserter, replied to the 
advances of Clive by abusive language, then, suddenly 
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levelling his musket discharged it at him point blank. 
The ball missed Clive, but it traversed the bodies of 
the two sergeants and wounded them mortally. The 
incident was, however, decisive. The senior French 
officer, infuriated at the conduct of his Irish comrade, 
stepped forward at once to disavow the act, and 
stating, that whilst up to that time he had been pre- 
pared to defend the post to the last extremity on 
account of the deserters alone, yet that the conduct 
of their leader absolved him from that obligation, 
offered to surrender with his whole force. The offer 
was accepted. With the surrender terminated the 
affair within Samiaveram. 

Without it one other event remains to be recorded. 
As soon as it was daylight Clive had sent orders to 
Timas KMn to pursue the French sipahis who had 
passed out of camp in the darkness. These orders 
were so promptly and so effectually carried out, that, 
it is said, not a single sipahf returned to the banks of 
the Kolnin. The Marathas declared that they killed 
every one of them, and though this was probably an 
exaggeration, the slaughter must have been very 
great. 

The English themselves suffered very great losses 
— how great it is impossible to say — for on this 
occasion, and on this occasion only, there is no con- 
temporary record of casualties. Considering that the 
occupants of the lesser pagoda, who exceeded a hun- 
dred in number, were surprised, and that many of 
them were bayoneted before they could recover from 
their surprise ; considering, moreover, the number of 
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those who suffered in the assault, it may be concluded 
that Clive lost very nearly one-fourth of his effective 
Europeans. 

With respect to the blame which rests upon his 
shoulders for the surprise, I may remark, that 
whilst, of contemporary writers. Major Lawrence 
and Mr. Orme record the incident without imputing 
negligence to Clive, Caffarelli speaks of it as a 
shameful surprise, that is, a surprise shameful to 
Clive. I think Caffarelli is wrong. Clive took every 
possible precaution ; he had returned only an hour 
before the surprise was attempted; he had seen 
nothing to excite any suspicion that an enemy was 
in the neighbourhood; he had taken care that the 
sentries were duly posted. Those sentries were de- 
ceived by a stratagem, and on them, and not on 
Clive, must be the shame, if there were any, of the 
surprise. As to Clive’s conduct after he had realised 
the actual position, I can only repeat here what I 
have recorded elsewhere, that never did he vindicate 
more completely his title to be a leader of men than 
on that eventful night. He, and he alone, caused the 
surprise to recoil on the heads of those who had 
attempted it. 

In one respect Fortune favoured him. He had 
three narrow escapes of his life. The second and 
third I have already recorded. The first occurred in 
this wise. When the French fired their first volley 
Clive was sleeping in the caravansarai, with a box 
at his feet and his servant close to him. The volley 
shattered the box and killed the servant ! 
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For some days after this attempt but little occurred 
on the north bank of the Kolrun. D’Auteuil remained 
quiet at Utatur waiting for an opportunity ; Law 
remained quiet at Shrirangham waiting for d’Auteuil. 
Lawrence determined at last to disturb this tranquillity. 
Unwilling to expose Samiaveram to the chances of a 
second surprise whilst Clive should be absent on such 
a service, he directed him to remain watching the 
enemy in the island whilst he himself should despatch 
a force to deal with the French at Utatilr. 

Having ensured perfect security on his own side by 
capturing Koiladi, the last place there which held out 
for the French, Lawrence sent Dalton with a hundred 
and fifty Europeans, four hundred sipahis, five hundred 
Marathas, and four field-pieces, to beat up d’Auteuil 
(9th May). Dalton profited by the dismay which recent 
events had, he well knew, caused amongst the French. 
Marching on Utatur, he displayed his troops in such a 
manner as to induce d’Auteuil to believe that Clive’s 
whole force was marching against him. Impressed 
with this idea, d’Auteuil quitted U tatur in the night, 
and, abandoning all his stores, made a hasty and 
disorganising retreat upon Valkonda. Dalton then 
marched to Samiaveram and placed his troops at the 
disposal of Clive. To avoid disputes regarding rank, 
he offered to serve as a volunteer under his orders. 

Meanwhile, Law had acted as Lawrence had 
believed it possible he might act should Clive march 
'against d’Auteuil. Observing from the watchtowers 
of Shrirangham the march of Dalton towards Utatur, 
and imagining that it was Clive and his whole force, 
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he had promptly done that then, which, if vigorously 
executed on the previous occasion, would have ruined 
the English — he had crossed the Kolrun with his whole 
force. He was soon undeceived. Clive was not the 
man to be twice taken in by the same guile. From 
the heights of the pagoda of Mansurpdt his scouts had 
watched all the movements of the enemy. Resolving, 
if possible, to finish the campaign at a blow, Clive 
marched to meet him, and Law had scarcely entered 
Paichandah when he learned that the English were 
within a mile of him. 

This was the last chance which Fortune, so often 
disdained, gave to Law. He rejected that chance also. 
Well had it been for him had no Paichandah been at 
hand to cover his return to the island. Well had it 
been for him if he had found himself cut off from the 
river when he received intimation of the presence 
of the English. At least, then, he would have 
fallen fighting. Nay, if numbers count for anything, 
he had a great chance of victory. But he was cowed, 
cowed by the success of the enemy who had beaten 
him without fighting. Waiting, then, for the shades 
of evening to fall, he recrossed the river, only a few 
days later to surrender — again without fighting. 

The end was now approaching. On the 15th of 
May Clive captured Paichandah. Having thus com- 
pletely shut up Law in the island, and made his 
surrender a matter of certainty, he marched to Yal- 
konda to give the finishing stroke to d’Auteuil. He 
conceived it to be just possible that an energetic 
commander in d’Auteuil’s position might yet effect 
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a diversion in Law’s favour, more especially as be bad 
received information that d’Auteuil had marched from 
Valkonda, and in the direction of the Kolriin. 

Believing that d’Auteuil would necessarily pass 
Utatdr, Clive marched on that place, arrived there 
just before nightfall, and waited for his enemy. The 
enemy did not appear. On the very rumour that Clive 
had left the banks of the Kolrun in search of him, 
d’Auteuil had made a hasty retreat to Valkonda, 
Clive, who had previously gained over the commandant 
of that place, followed d’Auteuil thither, and forced 
him, placed, as it were, between two fires, to surrender 
with his whole force (29th May). 

Three days later Law followed his example. The 
surrender of d’Auteuil had deprived him of his last 
hope. Despair did not give him the daring which 
would have impelled a man of a nobler stamp to cut 
his way out. With the seven or eight hundred Euro- 
peans, the two thousand sipahis, and the three thou- 
sand or four thousand native levies who still remained 
true to Chanda Sahib, he might easily have taken 
advantage of a long dark night to cross the K&v6ri 
aud fall upon Lawrence’s troops, greatly inferior to 
his own. Having overpowered them, he could have cut 
his way to Karikal. In vain did Chanda S&hib press 
this course upon him ; decisive action was not for a 
man like Law. Waiting for a chance which never 
came, and an accident which never presented itself, 
he hesitated, and was lost. 

He was hesitating still, yet not daring to act , when 
the arrival in the English camp of a battering train 
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decided him. He then agreed to surrender. He 
tried hard to save the life of the prince of whom he 
was only the auxiliary, and that life was promised 
him. The promise was not kept. Chanda Sahib was 
stabbed to the heart a few hours after he had given 
himself up. Before this atrocious deed had been 
perpetrated thirty-five French officers, seven hundred 
and eighty-five French soldiers bearing arms, besides 
sixty sick and wounded, and two thousand French 
sipdhis had surrendered themselves to the English 
commander (1st June). The island was then taken 
possession of. The contest for the Nuwabship of 
the Karnatak had been decided in favour of the 
candidate supported by the English. In bringing 
about that result “ it is difficult to determine,” to 
quote the words of Mr. Orme, “ whether the English 
conducted themselves with more ability and spirit, 
or the French with more irresolution and ignorance, 
after Major Lawrence and Captain Clive arrived at 
Trichinapalli.” 

With the disappearance of his rival began the real 
difficulties of Muhammad Ali and his native allies, 
difficulties which in a very few weeks greatly neutral- 
ised the effect of the French surrender, and caused, 
eventually, the renewal of the struggle. The native 
chiefs, in a word, disputed over the spoil. So bitter 
was the strife that although the French had sur- 
rendered on the 1st June, it was not until the 28th 
of the same month that Muhammad Ali was able 
to quit Trichinapalli, and even then he was forced to 
beg the English to leave there two hundred of their 
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own men and fifteen hundred of their trained sipahfs 
to protect the fortress against his own allies of Maisiir 
and Tanjur and Gutti, with whom he had failed to 
keep faith. 

The remainder of the English force accompanied 
Muhammad Ali in his march from Trichinapalli 
towards Fort St. David. Tiruvadi, a small fort 
thirteen miles from that place, was, of all the places 
on their route, alone occupied by a French garrison. 
The sip&his who composed it surrendered at the first 
summons. Lawrence then quitted the force for Fort 
St. David, to seek there the repose which the fatigues 
and exposure of the campaign had rendered necessary. 
Clive, incited by similar reasons, proceeded at the 
same time to Madras, which, in consequence of orders 
from England, had again become the seat of the 
English administration in southern India. 

Clive had not been many days at the Presidency 
before, in spite of his failing health, his services were 
again called in requisition. Two strongholds, in 
dangerous vicinity to Madras, Kovilam (Covelong) 
and Chengalpatt, were occupied by French garrisons. 
It seemed to Mr. Saunders very desirable that these 
should be reduced before the reinforcements from 
Pondichery, then daily expected, should arrive. It 
happened opportunely that Madras had just welcomed 
two hundred recruits from England ; Mr. Saunders 
had, likewise, recently enlisted five hundred sip&his. 
At the head of these raw and inexperienced troops, 
who had scarcely seen even a parade-ground, Clive 
was despatched (10th September) to reduce the two 
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strongholds I have mentioned. He took with him 
two 24-pounders. 

Kovilam lies on the sea-coast, twenty-one miles 
south of Madras. It was then a walled fort, flanked 
by round towers, mounting thirty guns, but without 
a ditch. It was garrisoned by fifty French soldiers 
and three hundred sipahis. Clive arrived within two 
miles of it the evening of the day following that of 
his departure from Madras. The next morning the 
garrison, in a sally, killed one of his officers, and 
so alarmed the raw troops the officer was leading, 
that they fled in confusion. “ They would, indeed,” 
says Mr. Orme, “ have fled as far as Madras, but that 
Clive, meeting them, forced them, sword in hand, and 
not without violence, to return.” 

The siege, which Clive at once laid to the place, 
was a good schooling for his soldiers. They caused 
him, however, an infinity of trouble, for they took 
fright on every alarm. “ An unlucky shot,” says 
Mr. Orme, “which struck the rock, and with the 
splinters it made killed and wounded fourteen men, 
frightened the whole so much, that it was some 
time before they would venture to expose themselves 
again.” Be it remembered that these men were 
simply recruits, the boy-soldiers of the present day I 

With such material at his disposal, fighting 
against stone walls manned by trained soldiers, many 
a commander would have despaired. But not only 
did Clive not despair, but, when he received infor- 
mation that a considerable force of the enemy was 
marohing from Chengalpatt to force him to raise the 
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siege, lie marched with half hiB force to offer them 
battle! His daring received its just reward. The 
relieving force retired with precipitation. The next 
day, too, he was relieved from all anxiety regarding 
Kovilam. Probably his raw material would never 
have taken the place. But the attitude assumed by 
Clive had cowed the French commander. It is 
tolerably certain that this man was a very poor 
specimen of the profession, caring more for hiB own 
comfort than the honour and glory of his country, 
for on the fourth day of the siege he offered to 
capitulate, “ on condition that he might carry away 
his own effects.” Those effects, Clive discovered the 
next day, consisted of turkeys and Bnuff ! 

The place had surrendered only just in time, for 
the next morning the enemy from Chengalpatt arriving 
on the spot, ignorant of the surrender, almost effected 
a surprise of the English camp. As it was, thanks to 
the care of the French commandant for his effects, 
they were completely surprised themselves, and com- 
pelled to flee, after suffering very severe losses, back 
to Chengalpatt. 

Clive followed them up very closely, and' at once laid 
siege to the fort, which had the reputation of being 
the strongest in that part of the country. It was 
very strong, was well garrisoned, and well provisioned. 
Well defended, it might have held out for an in- 
definite time. But its commandant, likewise, was 
deficient in the true qualities of a soldier. After a 
siege of four days a breach had been made in the 
outer and inner wall, The place was still nqt only 
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defeasible, but virtually proof against assault. But, 
in spite of this, again did the daring of Clive assert 
itself over the weaker nature of his opponent. His 
threatening attitude induced the latter to offer to 
surrender on condition of being allowed to retire with 
his garrison to Pondichery. Clive agreed, and took 
possession of the place the next day (31st October). 

These expeditions, causing as they did great expo- 
sure, had not improved the health of £51ive. From 
Chengalpatt, then, he returned to Madras, again to 
rest. Very shortly after his arrival there he married 
Miss Maskelyne, the sister of one of his earliest 
friends. Shortly after his marriage, finding his health 
still continued to deteriorate, he took the resolution 
of revisiting Europe. Having been granted leave for 
this purpose, he sailed from Madras, with his bride, 
in February 1753. 

What a different position was his to that which he 
had occupied nine short years before ! The unknown 
and friendless writer had, in the interval, laid the 
foundations of an empire ! He could not yet claim 
this honour; he could only assert that he had thwarted 
the aspirations of his country’s enemies, and prevented 
French domination in Southern India. But he had, 
in reality, accomplished a groat deal more than that. 
By his achievements at Arkat, at Kav&rip&k, and before 
Trichindpalli, he had convinced the princes and people 
of India not only that the English could fight, but 
that they could fight better than the race which till 
then had chained their admiration, better than the 
French. As soon as this conviction had dawned upon 
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them, the longing for the support of the stronger, 
which is a characteristic of the races of India, was 
transferred to the countrymen of Clive. The idea 
that they must prevail became from that time, by a 
process gradual and yet certain, an article of faith in 
Southern India. Whenever, in the years that fol- 
lowed, that article of faith came to be questioned — 
and it was questioned occasionally — the action of the 
successors of Clive caused it to be re-asserted, to gain 
deeper and more stable foundation. But to Clive is 
due the planting of the seed. His action during the 
second moiety of those nine years brought, for the 
first time, English supremacy in Southern India 
within the range of practical politics. Such a result 
could, at the close of 1752, be talked of as, at 
least, something more than possible. All that had 
been accomplished — the conquest of the central 
Karn&tak, the defeat of Chanda Sahib, the collapse 
of the French, had been virtually, even actually, 
accomplished by the English ; and in that work Clive 
had been the main author — his had been the brain to 
conceive, his the firm heart to dare — his the steady 
hand to execute. He had accomplished much in 
those nine years. He was to do more iu the seven 
that were to follow ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


England; Ghebiah; Madbas. 

The reputation of Clive had preceded him to his 
native land. The wild scapegrace of eighteen returned 
a hero at twenty-seven. No disparagement had been 
too bitter for him then, no compliment was too marked 
for him now. The Court of Directors had, indeed, 
been so justly terrified by the early successes of 
Dupleix, by the “ all but ” triumph of his ambitious 
designs, that they were at the moment disposed to 
express all their gratitude, and to bestow all their 
favours on the man whose genius had converted defeat 
into victory, despondency into triumph. Clive had 
scarcely set foot in England before the incense, so 
grateful to a man when offered by his country to ma>k 
that country’s sense of the services he had endeavoured 
to render her, impregnated the very air he breathed. 
The Court of Directors entertained him at a semi-royal 
public dinner. They presented him with a diamond- 
hilted sword of the value of five hundred guineas. 
They solicited his advice with a deference which is 
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only manifested by city men towards one whose merits 
have already forced themselves to the loftiest place 
in public approval. 

The adulation offered was such as might have turned 
the head of many a man. Clive conducted himself, 
however, in a manner which even increased the feeling 
of the public in his favour. Neither in his private nor 
his public utterances did he ever forget the obligations 
under which he felt himself to the men who had given 
him the opportunities without which he would still 
have languished an obscure writer in Madras — Major 
Lawrence and Governor Saunders. So far, indeed, 
did he carry his sense of the obligations he owed to 
the former, that when the Court voted him the sword 
of which I have spoken, to mark their sense of his 
military services in the Karnatak, Clive refused to 
accept it unless a similar compliment were paid to 
his old friend and commander. 

Fortunes in those times were acquired in India 
much more easily than they are in the present day, 
and it surprised no one to learn that Clive had re- 
turned to England with a very handsome income. 
It is not necessary to scan too closely the means by 
which that fortune had been acquired. It certainly 
was not derived from savings from his scanty pay, 
nor wholly from prize-money, properly so called. The 
fact that in those days it was considered perfectly 
legitimate to accept presents from native princes, as 
a mark of their sense of services rendered, is suffi- 
cient to account for the accumulations he had made. 
Clive had rendered great services to Muhammad Ali 
J, 10 
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and to others, and it was in those days considered as 
most natural that the native prince should show his 
gratitude in the only manner in which he could display 
it. Nor can the most censorious blame Olive for 
accepting a present, considered in those days a legiti- 
mate offering, the refusal of which would have been 
regarded as an insult. 

Having this fortune, and having no occupation, it 
is not to be wondered at that a man possessing the 
active brain of Clive should be anxious to serve his 
country in Parliament. He had arrived in England 
at a time when the Whig party was supreme. But 
that party was a house divided against itself, one 
section of it being led by the Duke of Newcastle, 
the other by Henry Fox, afterwards Lord Holland. 
Clive attached himself to the latter, and, after a 
desperate contest, was returned, by Lord Sandwich’s 
interest, for the borough of St. Michael. The return 
was disputed. Heard before a Committee of the 
whole House, the case was decided in Clive’s favour ; 
but when the resolution was reported to the House 
itself, the Duke of Newcastle had sufficient influence 
to have it reversed by a narrow majority, and Clive 
was unseated. 

Meanwhile he had been living at a rate which even 
his fair income did not warrant. He had, moreover, 
lessened that income by redeeming the debt with 
which his father’s estate had been encumbered, and 
by placing his father and mother in a position beyond 
the reach of the storms of fortune. This contested 
election came to reduce still further his fortune. 
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What was he to do ? Europe was at peace. His 
active, restless, and ambitious mind — the mind, be it 
always remembered, of a born ruler of men, and, 
as such, requiring power, the exercise of rule, as its 
daily sustenance — could not vegetate in a country 
village. It is not to be wondered at, it was indeed 
most natural that, under these circumstances, Clive 
should again eventually seek employment in the 
country where he had won his renown. 

In the search for position Clive spent his two first 
years in England. Meanwhile, the circumstances of 
Southern India were undergoing, during the same 
period, a marked change. After various vicissitudes 
Fortune had begun once more to smile on the am- 
bitious views of Dupleix. For, although his troops 
had been again and again foiled in their attempt 
to storm Trichin&palli, his influence was supreme in 
the Dakhan, and the important territory known as the 
Northern Sirkars, comprising the districts now known 
as Gan jam, VisMkpatanam, Raj&mahendri, Machhli- 
patanam, and Guntur, had been ceded to France. It 
may, indeed, be said that towards the close of 1754 
Dupleix had more than regained the position of which 
Clive had deprived him in 1752. For, though Trichi- 
ntfpalli held out, it was blockaded; the English forces 
were diminished -so as to be no longer formidable ; 
Muritri Rao had joined, the rajas of Tanjiir and 
Maisur were ready to join, the French. The situation 
of the English had become, in fact, so strained that 
Governor Saunders had agreed, at a conference 
between the agents of the two Powers, to concede, 

10 * 
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in substance, all the claims preferred by Dupleix, that 
regarding the governorship of the Karn&tak alone 
^Xcept ed. » Even with respect to that he had proposed 
that the office should be declared vacant, and that 
Muhammad Ali should be nominated under the joint 
protection of the French and English. Dupleix had 
refused. 

From this strain, when their affairs were at their 
lowest ebb, the English were delivered by one of those 
freaks with which Fortune sometimes delights to per- 
plex the counsels of nations. In an evil moment for 
France the French East India Company recalled their 
great Indian proconsul, and replaced him by Godeheu, 
a man of a cringing and servile nature, without 
patriotism and without generosity. On his arrival 
Saunders raised his demands, and Godeheu yielded 
all that Saunders asked. 

In 1755, then, the two European trading communi- 
ties in Southern India were at peace. They had 
signed a treaty that neither should ever interfere in the 
differences which might arise between native princes. 
It was a treaty made to be broken, for neither nation 
had attained the predominance necessary for the 
political efface ment of the other. English influence 
was supreme in the Karnatak, but the French virtually 
ruled the Dakhan* and the country thence to the coast, 
north of Madras. 

Such was the state of India when Clive, weary of 

* The word “ Dakhan ” is used to signify the territory ruled by 
the Subahdar of the Dakhan, somewhat larger than the existing 
dominions of the Niz&m. 
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inactivity in England, applied to the Court of Direc- 
tors for employment in India. His application was 
well received. The Court could not but feel that 
English influence in the Karn&tak must be precarious 
so long as the French should be virtual masters of the 
Dakhan. To make a direct attack upon Haidarabad, 
aided only by Muhammad Ali, from Madras, was not 
to be thought of. But could they induce the P^shwd 
to wage against his hereditary enemy, the representa- 
tive of the Mughal, a war in which the English could 
act as auxiliaries of the Peshwa, the end they desired 
might be obtained. Before, then, they had been 
made aware of the neutrality treaty of which I have 
spoken, they had entered into an agreement with the 
Pdshwa and had prepared to send troops to support 
him. They had even gone so far as to nominate an 
officer to command the Europeans who should be 
engaged in such an expedition. This was Colonel 
Scot, who had proceeded the previous year to Madras 
as Engineer-Geueral of all the Company’s settlements 
in India. ' Of Scot’s fitness for the post as compared 
with Clive’s fitness the Court must have entertained 
considerable doubt; for the latter had no sooner 
expressed his wish to be employed in India than the 
Court nominated him Governor of Fort St. George, 
and obtained for him the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the royal army. Then, without actually superseding 
Scot, they desired Clive to proceed direct to Bombay, 
to be on the spot in case his services should be there 
required. 

Scot relieved the Company of the dilemma by 
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dying. Before the news of his death had reached 
England, however, Clive had set out for Bombay, 
accompanied by three companies of Royal Artillery, 
each a hundred strong, and three hundred infantry 
recruits. He reached Bombay at the end of October 
(L755), to learn that Colonel Scot was dead. 

Other tidings likewise awaited Clive at Bombay. 
He learned that in consequence of the convention 
entered into between Governor Saunders and Godeheu, 
the projected expedition against^ the S ubahd&r of 
the JDakhan had fallen through. When, however, it 
seemed as though he had come upon a fool’s errand, 
work of a legitimate nature suddenly presented itself. 

During his wars with the Mughul dynasty Sivaji, 
the founder of the Maratha empire, had (Ib52) seized 
and fortified Vijiyfidrug, better known to the English 
as Gheriah, a town and fort at the mouth of the 
river Kanvi, on the western coast of India, about 
a hundred and seventy miles south of Bombay. 
During the same year the island of Siiwarndrug, 
about eighty miles north of Gheriah and ninety 
from Bombay, had been seized by the same prince 
and a strong fort erected upon it. From these two 
places Sivaji had been in the habit of making quasi- 
piratical raids upon the vessels of the Great Mughul. 
Fifty years later both places passed from the hands 
of the successor of Sivaji into those of Kanhaji Angria, 
the commander of the Maratha fleet, and from them 
that chieftain had continued on his own account the 
piratical raids which he had conducted previously on 
behalf of his master. These raids had gradually 
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taken a more ambitious flight. From preying on the 
puny vessels of Indian merchants Kanhaji Angna had 
begun to attack, plunder, and destroy the trading 
vessels o± the Europeans. The ships of the East India 
Company and of the Fiench Company were not long 
exempt from his attacks. During the first half of the 
eighteenth century Kanhaji, and, after him, his son 
TuJaji Angna, had captured, besides vessels of lesser 
note, the “Darby,” richly laden, having on board a 
hundred and fifty men ; and, soon afterwards, the war- 
brig “ Restoiation,” of twenty guns and two hundred 
men, which had been fitted out expressly to attack 
them. These successes made the Angna family still 
bolder. They attacked and captured the French war- 
ship “ Jupitre,” carrying forty guns ; and a little later 
they had had the presumption to assail an English 
convoy, covered by two ships of war, the “ Vigilant,” 
of sixty-four guns, and the “ Ruby,” of fifty guns. 

The Dutch, who had suffered not less than the 
French and English from the depredations of the 
Angna family, had, about the year 1735, despatched a 
fleet of seven ships of war, two bomb vessels, and a 
number of land forces against Grheriah. The attack 
had, however, been repulsed with loss. The depre- 
dations from that time increased m daring, until in 
February 1754 Angria’s fleet attacked three Dutch 
ships of war, one of fifty, one of thirty-six, the third 
of eighteen guns, burned the two first and took the 
last. Upon this success Angna grew very insolent, 
and boasted that he would soon be superior to any 
naval force that could be brought against him. As 
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he followed up this boast by a rapid increase in his 
number of Teasels, and by laying more on the stocks, 
the senior English naval officer on the coast, Commo- 
jterre James, deemed it advisable to strike a blow at 
him before it should be too late. Having arranged 
with the Maratha ruler of Satarah that his troops 
should co-operate by land, James, on the 2nd April 
1755, sailed from Bombay with one ship of forty-four 
guns, one of sixteen, and two bomb-vessels to beat up 
the pirate in his island-home of Sdwarndrug. He had 
with him, also, a few Maratha vessels — but they were 
of little use for actual combat. 

Then was seen the enormous advantage which attack 
confers upon a power combating against the natives 
of India. Tulaji Angria, who just twelve months 
before had captured a Dutch squadron, considerably 
exceeding in weight of metal that commanded by 
Commodore James, was anxious on this occasion only 
to save his ships from destruction. Whilst these, 
by skilful manoeuvring, escaped, James attacked the 
strong fortress on the island. This, though of extra- 
ordinary strength, surrendered after a very faint 
resistance on the 13th April. Six days later James 
captured Bankdt, ten miles nearer to Bombay; he 
was proceeding further with his conquests when 
he was recalled to Bombay, the season being con- 
sidered too far advanced for further operations. 

Tulaji Angria had meanwhile taken refuge with 
his fleet in Gheriah, and he proceeded to render this 
strong place still stronger. When, then, in November 
1755, Admiral Watson arrived at Bombay with his 
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squadron, it was resolved to complete the work begun 
by Commodore James, and to destroy the piratical fleet 
in its own waters. With this object in view, Watson 
despatched James with three ships to reconnoitre 
Gheriah. On his return, Watson sailed, early in 
February following, with four ships of the line, five 
frigates, one smaller vessel, and five bomb-ketches. 
On board this squadron, to co-operate with it from 
the land-side, was a force of eight hundred Euro- 
peans and a thousand sipahis, commanded by Colonel 
Clive. 

Admiral Watson, with whom Clive was now for the 
first time brought in contact, was an officer highly 
esteemed in the navy. A thorough master of his 
profession, eager and zealous in the service of his 
country, he was likewise a high-minded English 
gentleman. His mind was very differently constituted 
from that of his military colleague. The divergences 
between them were constantly manifested, and threat- 
ened sometimes to interfere with the carrying out of 
the public service. 

Watson’s squadron arrived before Gheriah on the 
22nd February 175fi. Whilst it was sailing, a Maratha 
army, which was also to co-operate with it, had 
marched from Chawal, twenty-three miles south of 
Bombay, and, almost simultaneously with the arrival 
of the fleet, had taken up a position to the east of 
the fortress, which thus became blockaded by sea and 
land. Tulaji Angria, terrified at his position, had 
at once resolved to take refuge in the camp of his 
own countrymen, with the view of inducing them to 
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join against the common enemy of the Asiatic race. 
He did not quite succeed in that calculation, but the 
Maratha leader, determined to gain the fortress for his 
own people, extorted from Angria an order for its 
delivery to himself, and not to the English. 

The afternoon before this arrangement was to be 
carried out (23rd .February), information of it had 
reached Watson. No time was to be lost. To foil it, 
Clive at once landed with Ins men, and took up a 
position between the Maratha army and the fortress. 
The fire from the ships, which had begun on the 
23rd, was renewed on the 24th. So much did it 
terrify the garrison, that before evening they sur- 
rendered Ghenah, its arsenals, its ships, its stores, its 
booty, to Clive, it was found, then, that the fort 
had been capable of making a successful defence 
against the fleet, and could only have been taken 
by regular approaches on the land-side ! Pure panic 
had caused its surrender. Such is the effect of 
morale in war ! There are few armies amongst whom 
it is so strong as to enable its soldiers, once cowed, 
to resist enemies apparently, and only apparently, 
overwhelming. The surrender of the strongest for- 
tresses m Prussia after Jena, is an niustration of 
this axiom. 

As there remained nothing more to accomplish on 
the western coast, Clive and Watson proceeded to 
Fort St. David, the former landing there to take up 
his government, the latter continuing his course to 
Madras. Clive arrived at Fort St. David the 16th 
May. The times were critical. The ships which had 
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more recently arrived from Europe had brought 
information that a renewal of hostilities .between 
France and England was certain, and that the former 
country, resolved that this time there should be no 
mistake regarding supremacy in Southern India, was 
preparing a large fleet and army for Pondichery. 

As the forces of the two rival powers were then 
on about a footing of equality, a large accession of 
strength to the French could not be viewed with 
equanimity by the English authorities on the coast. 
Those authorities were engaged in debating how to 
meet the impending evil, when information reached 
them of a disaster, befallen nearer to their own doors, 
a disaster more terrible, more appalling, more reek- 
ing with barbarity, than any which the preponderance 
of the French in Southern India was likely to pro- 
duce. The news was to the effect that the English 
settlement at Calcutta, on the river Hugli, had been 
attacked and captured by an army led in person by 
the JMuwab of Bengal, that several of their country- 
men had perished, that many of the remainder had 
been carried away captive to Murshidabad by the 
victorious Nuwab, who, having sacked Calcutta, and 
changed its name to Alinagar, had, leaving there a 
garrison under his general Manakchand, returned to 
his capital with the conviction that he had for ever 
extirpated the English from Bengal. He had, in 
reality, only sealed his own doom. Fugitives from 
Calcutta, alike during and after the siege, had escaped 
to Fulta, a small place on the Hugli, opposite the 
mouth of the Damiidah river, twenty-two miles south* 
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west of Calcutta. It was from these fugitives that 
the news of the disaster reached Madras. 

It is unnecessary to give, in this place, more than, a 
slight sketch of the proceedings which had led to the 
catastrophe of the Black Hole. 

Simju’d daulah had succeeded his famous uncle, All 
Yardi Khan, as Nuwab or Viceroy of the provinces of 
Bengal, Bahai*, and Orisa m April 1756. Prior to his 
great uncle’s decease, Siraju’d daulah had taken 
umbrage with the English settlers, first, because, he 
affirmed, they were harbouring state-offenders, and 
secondly, because, against his express orders, they 
were fortifying their factory. 

The reply to the latter of the Governor of Calcutta, 
Mr. Diake, though iu itself perfectly explicit, and 
piovmg that the fortifications had been repaired 
solely in view of anticipated hostilities with France, 
was probably not sufficiently submissive in its tone. 
It reached the Nuwab two or three weeks after his 
accession to the viceroyalty, and when he was marching 
at the head of an army against a relative who had 
presumed to be his rival. Instantly, in his rage, he 
changed the route of Ins army and directed it against 
the English factory of Kasunbazar, a s iburb of the 
city of Murshidabad. The European garrison of that 
place consisted of only one officer aud forty-four 
soldiers, of whom twenty were Dutchmen and Portu- 
guese. With these were associated about two hundred 
and fifty matchlockmen. On arriving before this 
place, the Niiwab sent for the chief of the factoiy, 
Mr. Watts, bitterly upbraided him for the conduct of 
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his countrymen in Calcutta, and compelled him and 
the next two seniors in the factory to sign a paper 
pledging themselves to the destruction within fifteen 
days of the new fortifications. This happened on 
the 1st June ; on the 4th the Niiwab took possession 
of Kasimbazar ; on the 9th he marched for Calcutta. 

The garrison of Calcutta consisted of two hundred 
and sixty-four men of all arms, but of these a portion 
were Portuguese or Eurasians ; there were, also, two 
companies of militia, composed of the Company’s 
servants and the other Christian inhabitants, amount- 
ing in number to two hundred and fifty. Of the 
grand total of five hundred and fourteen only a 
hundred and seventy-four were Englishmen. The 
fortifications were in wretched order, the supply of 
powder was small and its quality was inferior, the 
fuses for the shells had been driven many years 
before and were spoiled, the gun-carriages were mostly 
in a state of decay, and fifty now pieces which had 
arrived from England three years previously were 
lying dismounted and useless under the walls of the 
fort. 

The Niiwab crossed the Hugh on the 15th of June 
and appeared before Calcutta the following day. An 
examination of the events of the five days’ siege 
which ensued would satisfy the reader that great 
daring, energy, and devotion were displayed by the 
majority of Englishmen ; selfishness, worse than 
cowardice, by others. The catastrophe which fol- 
lowed could never have taken place had every man 
been true to the dictates of honour. Every man waa 
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not true to those dictates. There were vessels in the 
Hugli, lying off the fort, capable of carrying away 
the garrison when defence should become no longer 
possible. It will scarcely be credited that, when it 
had been decided to place the European women and 
children on board these vessels, the two Members of 
Council deputed to carry out this arrangement not 
only refused to return, but caused all the vessels to 
drop down the following morning to Govindpiir, three 
miles below the fort. Desertion on a greater scale 
took place when an attempt was made to despatch the 
Portuguese and Eurasian women and children by 
native boats to the same vessels. This bad example 
was followed, the next night, by the Governor, 
Mr. Drake, by the commandant of the troops, Captain 
Mincbin, and other officers and men both of the 
regular troops and the militia. These desertions left 
Mr. Peakes the senior agent on the spot, but by 
general consent Mr. Holwell, from whose narrative, 
confirmed in all essentials by that of Mr. Grose, I 
have taken these details, was elected to the post of 
honour. But not even could his bright example 
inspire in others a feeling of common humanity suffi- 
cient to soar above the basest self-love. Even in 
the last agony of the siege it had been possible to 
save those who had not abandoned the defences. If 
the ships, still within sight of the fort, could have 
been induced to return, the garrison could yet 
have escaped the tender mercies of the enemy. The 
operation was perfectly feasible. The senior captain, 
however, Captain Young of the “ Dodaly,” pronounced 
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it dangerous. To his eternal infamy he allowed his 
ships and the other ships to lie at anchor for two days, 
till Calcutta was taken, without making the smallest 
effort to assist the Englishmen within its walls. 

On the 20th June the Niiwrib became master of 
Calcutta. It would be too long to dwell here on the 
measure he meted out to its unfortunate defenders. 
Let it suffice to say that whilst permitting the Portu- 
guese and Eurasians to return to their homes, he 
made over his captives of pure English blood to his 
subordinates to be locked up for the night. These, 
irritated by a resistance which had caused the death 
of many of their comrades, caused the Englishmen, 
a hundred and forty-six in number, including one 
lady, to be confined for a night in a room eighteen 
feet square, with only two small barred windows. 
The consequences, during the sultry heat of June, 
the outside air loaded with dense smoke, were such 
as might be imagined. "When the door was opened 
in the morning, only twenty-three ghastly figures 
were found to have survived the terrible night. 

The news of the capture of Kasimbazar reached 
Madras on the 15th July. Fearing that this hostile 
act might be the prelude to an attack upon Calcutta, 
Mr. Pigot, now Governor of Madras, the same whom 
we have seen accompanying with Clive a party of 
European troops from Fort St. David in 1751, had 
hastened to despatch thither a force of two hundred 
and thirty men, principally Europeans, under the 
orders of Major Kilpatrick. Kilpatrick reached Falt& 
on the Hugli, on the 2nd August, to learn there, for 
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the first -time, of the attack upon Calcutta and its 
fatal issue. By accessions from the Company’s posts 
at Bales war (Balasore), at Jagdiah, and at DMkA, 
this force was gradually increased to nearly four 
hundred and fifty men. It is worthy to be noted that 
among these accessions was a young writer named 
Warren Hastings. 

Sickness, however, caused partly by compelled 
inaction, partly by exposure, partly by the necessity 
of sleeping on the open decks of the vessels at the 
most unhealthy season of the year, soon produced a 
rapid diminution in the nnmbers of this little band. 
The mortality, the necessity of action, the divided 
counsels, impressed the survivors with the advisability 
of making their case known at Madras. Two of the 
number, Mr. Manningham and Lieutenant Le Beaune — 
a strange selection, for both these gentlemen had fled 
from Calcutta in the early days of its agony — were 
deputed for this purpose. They reached Madras on 
the f)tli August. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Calcutta, Chandbanaqab, M!e J’afab, 
Sieaju’d daulah. 

When, on the 5th August, the news of the capture 
of Calcutta reached Madras, there were serving in 
that presidency four men, each of whom might have 
preferred, and three of whom did prefer, claims to com- 
mand an expedition to avenge the outrage. Foremost 
amongst these was the veteran commander, Colonel 
Stringer Lawrence, a soldier of established renown ; 
the second was Colonel Adlercron, commanding the 
39th Foot, whose motto, Primus in lndis, dates from 
this year; the third was Mr. Pigot, the governor ; 
the fourth was Robert Clive. To the first three, how- 
ever, the objections which were raised seemed to 
counterbalance the advantages each was able to offer. 
Thus, the state of health of Lawrence was such as 
to render it very doubtful whether he could stand 
the damp climate of Bengal; of Adlercron it was 
urged that though undoubtedly a capable man, he 
had no experience of the country, and besides, he was, 
as commanding a King’s regiment, independent of 
I. 11 
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the authority of the Company. Pigot, again, though 
known to be a man of action, had neither military 
experience nor military training; and although he 
could adduce the example of Clive to show that these 
were not always absolutely essential, it had yet to be 
proved that in his case they could be disponsed with. 
To Clive none of these objections applied. He, there- 
fore, was selected, and to enable him to act with 
vigour so as to return soon to Madras, where appre- 
hensions regarding the war with France still reigned 
rampant, he was invested with independent powers 
in all matters connected with military arrangements, 
was liberally supplied with money, and empowered to 
draw bills on the Madras Government. 

On the 16th October Clive sailed for the Huglf. 
The fleet, commanded by Admiral Watson, consisted 
of four ships of war, five transports, and a fire-ship. 
The land force was composed of two hundred and 
fifty men of the 39th Foot, five hundred and seventy 
men of the Madras European Battalion, eighty artillery- 
men — in all, nine hundred Europeans — and twelve 
hundred sipdhls. He had also a few field-pieces and 
a large quantity of military stores. Of the nine 
hundred Europeans, little more than six hundred were 
able to land then on the banks of the Hugh ; for the 
Admiral’s largest ship of war, the “ Cumberland,” 
having nearly three hundred men on board, grounded 
off Point Palmyras on the 1st December, and was com- 
pelled to bear away to Vish&kpatanan (Yizagapatam). 
The remainder of the fleet reached Falta at intervals 
between the 11th and 20th December. 
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Clive found the force of Kilpatrick so reduced 
by death, that of the two hundred and thirty men 
whom that officer had brought with him from 
Madras the preceding July only about thirty re- 
mained alive, and of these not more than ten were 
fit for duty. By all the fugitives assembled at that 
last resting-place of British power on the HugH 
the arrival of Clive was hailed with joy. That joy 
was soon to be justified. Acting in conformity 
with his instructions, Clive’s first care, indeed, was 
to transmit to Manakchand, Governor of Calcutta, 
letters from the Government of Madras, from Admiral 
Watson, and from himself, to be forwarded to the 
Ntiw&b. But when he received from that governor a 
refusal to forward those letters on the ground of their 
menacing style, he at once, in concert with the 
Admiral, prepared to carry out his aim by force. 

The fleet, leaving Faltd the 27th December, 
anchored off Moiapur the following day. The fort of 
Bajbaj, in close vicinity to this place and only twelve 
miles from Calcutta, presented the first object of 
attack. It was arranged that whilst Watson should 
bombard it with his fleet, Clive should attack it by 
land. 

In carrying out this arrangement there occurred 
one of those mishaps which bring ruin to an ordinary 
mortal, but which afford to a man cast in the heroic 
mould an opportunity for the display of qualities which 
can change defeat into victory. It happened that whilst 
events in Southern India had imbued Clive with con- 
tempt for the military capacity of native generals, the 

11 * 
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issue of the sieges of KAsimMzar and of Calcutta had 
implanted in the minds of the natives of Bengal a 
similar disdain for the fighting power of the English. 
The reader will recollect that previous to the siege of 
Arkdt the same feeling prevailed in Southern India. 
It was that siege which had drawn from Murari Rao 
the confession that the English could fight. If 
Bajbaj forced the same avowal from the Bengal leader, 
it brought also to the mind of Clive the conviction 
that he could not, against his present enemies, afford 
to relax the rules of ordinary warfare. 

It happened in this wise. After a long and 
fatiguing march of fifteen hours’ duration through an 
uninhabited part of the country, full of swamps and 
intersected by watercourses, Clive and his troops, 
two hundred and fifty Europeans and twelve hundred 
sipahls, dragging with them, for want of draught 
cattle, two light field-pieces and a tumbril, arrived, 
at 8 o’clock on the morning of the 29th December, 
at a large hollow capable of containing them all. 
This hollow, the bed of a lake in the rainy season, 
but now perfectly dry, was about ten feet below 
the level of the country, and was surrounded by 
jungle. Immediately on its eastern and southern 
banks lay an abandoned village and its enclosures. It 
was situated only a mile from the nearest point to the 
river, about a mile and a half from Bajbaj, and half a 
mile from the mam road between that place and 
Calcutta. Clive himself was ill, his men were utterly 
exhausted — so worn out, indeed, that after they 
had detached one small body to occupy a village 
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on the banks of the river, to impose upon the 
defenders of the fort, and another into the thickets 
adjoining the main road, they resigned themselves to 
a profound sleep. Some of the men lay in the village, 
some under the banks of the hollow : the two field- 
pieces stood, undefended, on the north side of the 
village. But all slept, their arms in a heap, sixty 
yards from the eastern bank, and not a single sentry 
posted. 

They were so sleeping when the army of Manak- 
chand, composed of fifteen hundred horse and two 
thousand foot, came upon them. That wily leader, 
well informed by his spies, had followed the move- 
ments of the English force, had surrounded three 
sides of the hollow, and was waiting patiently till 
sleep should deliver the invaders into his hands. Had 
he known the full extent of their fatuity, had he been 
aware that their arms were lying at a distance of sixty 
yards from their nearest man, he might have succeeded. 
Ignorant of this, ho waited an hour, then, believing 
that the proper time had arrived, he caused to be 
opened on the hollow and the village a continuous 
matchlock fire. Roused by this, the English at once 
ran to their arms and formed line on the spot 
where they had thrown them as they came up. The 
gunners, in their confusion, instead of repairing to 
their guns, joined this line, thus leaving their pieces 
a prey to the enemy. Whilst the men, still hardly 
awake, were thus scrambling into their places, the 
enemy, creeping up, had obtained possession of the 
entire eastern bank of the hollow, and, protected by 
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this, they now poured a sustained and often murderous 
fire upon their victims. 

Clive, I have said, was ill ; he was ill before he had 
set out on the expedition, and the long night-march 
had greatly increased his sufferings. But, ill as he was, 
he proved again here, as he had proved on every trying 
occasion before, his title to be ranked as a real leader 
of men. Let the reader take in the situation : the 
little band surprised, just seizing their arms, their 
guns lost, they standing huddled together on a bank 
exposed to a sustained fire from an unseen enemy I 
It was a time for real leadership — a time for a real 
man to inspire with his own spirit those doubting 
groups, standing there to be shot at, and not knowing 
how to act. But, how many men, roused from their 
sleep, would have been equal to that sudden inspira- 
tion ? How many, we are certain, would have been 
unequal to it, would have been on the same level as 
the most dazed of their men I 

But never did Clive’s genius shine more brightly, 
never was his calmness, his coolness, his perception of 
things, more apparent than on this trying occasion. 
He comprehended the situation in an instant. In an 
instant he acted in the manner which alone would 
inspire his men with confidence. Feeling that to 
draw back his men out of fire would in their depressed 
physical condition certainly cause a panic, he ordered 
them to stand fast, and, forming them up, detached 
small parties from the right and centre to drive the 
enemy from the bank. Advancing under a heavy fire, 
which caused considerable loss, the centre platoon 
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reached the bank, then, firing a volley, charged the 
enemy and drove them towards the village. Ab they 
approached this, the right platoon, which had been 
equally successful in driving back their enemy and with 
smaller loss, joined them. The charges had proved 
sufficiently to the enemy that “ the English could 
fight.” They fell back rapidly into the jungles, and 
though they continued thence an intermittent fire, no 
persuasion could induce them to try conclusions once 
again in the open. Their chances of success were 
diminishing every second. For, whilst the events 1 
have described were taking place, the detachment sent 
to the jungles bordering the main road, having heard 
the firing, was hastening up. It came on the spot 
just as the native officers of Manakchand’s army were 
imploring their men to advance. Its arrival decided 
everything. It enabled Olive to recover the guns 
which the enemy had not been able to use. A dis- 
charge from these caused the enemy to retire under 
shelter of his cavalry. Clive then formed up in line, 
and, supported by his field-pieces, moved against the 
cavalry led in person by Manakchand. These stood 
for a time, but when a shot from one of the guns 
passed close to the head of their commander, other 
thoughts came over them. They turned and fled 
towards Calcutta. Clive then moved towards the 
village on the banks of the river. There he met Major 
Kilpatrick and a party despatched to his assistance. 

But the surprises of that eventful night were not yet 
over. Whilst Clive and his troops had been engaged 
in the manner I have described, the guns of the fleet 
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had poured upon the ramparts of the fort so heavy a 
fire that a breach had been effected there. In conse- 
quence, however, of the fatigue of the troops, Clive, 
on reaching the village, determined to delay the 
assault till the following morning. To aid in that 
operation, a party of two hundred and fifty sailors, 
with two 24-pounder guns, were landed in the course 
of the evening. Some of these sailors who had drunk 
pretty freely, ventured, as the shades of night fell, to 
stroll towards the fort. One of them, a man named 
Strahan, felt his way towards the wall unobserved, 
discovered the breach, entered it alone, and came 
suddenly upon a party of the defenders sitting in a 
circle, smoking and talking. Strahan at once fired 
his pistol among them, then, drawing his cutlass, 
exclaimed, “ The fort is mine ! ” following the expression 
with three hearty cheers. The enemy, however, soon 
recovered from their surprise, and, perceiving that the 
intruder was alone, fell upon him. Strahan, however, 
defended himself with great vigour, whilst he called 
to his comrades. His cutlass, after doing consider- 
able service, broke off near the hilt when these 
arrived. The discharge of matchlocks which followed 
roused some of the 39th and some sip&his. These 
came up so continuously that the enemy, after 
struggling for a time, abandoned the fort, which was 
then taken possession of by Captain Eyre Coote. At 
daybreak the following morning its guns gave a salute 
of welcome to the British fleet.* The only casualty 

* The sailor Strahan was brought before the Admiral the fol- 
lowing morning to be reprimanded for hia breach of discipline. 
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on the British side was that of Captain Dugald 
Campbell, who, when inarching up at the head of his 
sipahis, was mistaken for an enemy, and shot by the 
sailors. 

In war a commander must always be prepared for 
the unexpected. This freak of a drunken sailor was 
fraught with momentous consequences. Following 
as it did so closely upon the events of the morning, it 
persuaded Manakchand, not only that the English 
could fight, but that they were irresistible. He no 
longer thought himself safe m Calcutta. Accordingly, 
leaving a garrison of five hundred men in that place, 
he marched with all convenient speed to join the 
Nuwab at Murshidabad. 

Calcutta, thus virtually abandoned, made only a 
show of resistance. The tort was taken possession ot 
by a company of the 39th Foot under Captain Eyre 
Coote (2nd January). 

The occasion tanned almost into a flame the 
differences which had been long smouldering between 
Clive and Watson. The differences had been based, 

Ou his being called upon to explain his conduct, Strahan, scratch- 
ing his head with one hand and holding his hat m the other, 
replied : “ Why, to be sure, sir, it was I that took the fort, and I 
hope there was no harm in it.” When the Admiral then dwelt m 
a severe tone on the possible consequences of his breach ot disci- 
pline, and dismissed him with a threat ot punishment, Strahan, 
on rejoining his comrades, exclaimed with an oath, “ Well, if 1 am 
flogged for this ’ere action, I will never take another fort by 
myself as long as I live,” Dr. Ives, Surgeon of the Admiral’s 
flagship during this expedition, relates that Strahan subsequently 
called on him in London. He was then a pensioner, and his great 
ambition was to be appointed cook on board a first-class ship, 
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partly upon want of sympathy of feeling, partly upon 
professional jealousy. The Admiral regarded Clive, 
notwithstanding the Royal Commission he bore, 
as representing the East India Company alone. 
Choosing to ignore his rank and his position as 
commander of the land forces, he treated the senior 
officer of the detachment of the 39tb, Captain Eyre 
Coote, as the representative of the King’s land forces. 
A feeling, not altogether dissimilar, had manifested 
itself during the expedition against Gheriah. It 
was displayed now by an act which might have 
led to very grave consequences. In sending Eyre 
Coote to take possession of the fort of Calcutta the 
Admiral had directed him to hold it as its governor in 
the name of the King. Clive, arriving immediately 
afterwards, disputed the validity of this order, refused 
to acknowledge the Admiral’s commission to Eyre 
Coote, and directed that officer to obey him as his 
senior. On a reference being made to the Admiral, 
the latter angrily insisted that Clive should abandon 
the fort and threatened to fire upon him if he should 
refuse. The dispute might have had unpleasant con- 
sequences, but through the intervention of Captain 
Latham, a compromise was entered into w hicb virtually 
conceded all that Clive had demanded. It was 
arranged that the Admiral, as senior officer, should 
land and take possession of the fort, and, having 
done so, should in turn transfer it to Mr. Drake, 
the civil representative of the East India Company. 
This arrangement was carried out. 

The recapture of Calcutta had been the first object 
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of the expedition, but it was by no means its main 
object. Its leaders had in view, by punishing the 
offender, to secure the Company’s possessions against 
the risk of future attack. They had been directed, 
moreover, to bear in mind that, in the event of the 
information reaching them that hostilities had broken 
out between France and England, it might be advisable 
to seize the French settlement of Chandranagar. They 
had received, likewise, general instructions to recoup 
the Company for the great losses which had been 
sustained by the unprovoked attack of the Nriw&b. 

On the very morrow of the recapture of Calcutta, 
the advisability of taking prompt advantage of the 
consternation which that event was sure to inspire 
presented itself to the mind ot the leaders of the 
expedition. The natives of Calcutta, and the adjacent 
villages, had hailed with joy the return of their 
English masters. They hastened, then, to inform 
Mr. Drake that the flight of Manakchand had pro- 
duced everywhere the impression that the English 
were irresistible ; that the Nuw&b, who had treated as 
a ridiculous fable the rumour that they would en- 
deavour by force of arms to recover their lost factory, 
had, in the superabundance of his contempt for them, 
given furloughs to his soldiers and was in no condition 
immediately to oppose them ; further, that the town 
of Hugli, twenty-two miles distant, offered, as the 
commercial emporium and principal granary of the 
province, the surest means alike of crippling the re- 
sources of the Ndwab and of improving the finances 
of the Company, 
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Clive, impressed with the value of time as a factor 
in war, resolved to despatch a force against Hugli 
before its garrison could be reinforced. In those 
days the land ways were little known ; the river was 
believed to be deep enough to float vessels of con- 
siderable burden for several miles. Accordingly, the 
troops of the expedition were despatched in five 
vessels, one of which was a twenty-gun sloop. They 
were composed of a hundred and fifty men of the 
39th and two hundred sipahis. The command was 
entrusted to Major Kilpatrick of the Company’s 
service. That officer set out on the 4th January, 
hoping to gain the place in one tide. But the sloop, 
unfortunately, stuck on a sand-bank, and remained 
on it for five days. It was not till the evening of 
the 9th that the expedition anchored abreast of Hugli. 

The delay had given the enemy time which, had 
they chosen, they might have used to great advantage. 
The defences of the place were strong, the garrison 
consisted of two thousand men, and the delay had 
given opportunity to three thousand horse to approach 
the place. But these advantages were all thrown 
away. The ships, commencing to cannonade the place 
immediately on their arrival, effected a breach before 
midnight. At daybreak of the 10th the town was 
taken by storm. But the booty fell far short of 
the anticipations. It was ascertained that all the 
more valuable stores had been removed to the Dutch 
factory of Chinsurah. 

It was during the progress of the expedition against 
Hugh that the authorities in Calcutta received infor- 
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mation that France had declared war against England. 
The time of the arrival of the news was opportune. 
It reached them after all their greatest difficulties 
had been overcome ; after the intricacies of the river 
navigation had been surmounted ; after Calcutta had 
been taken ; when the junction of the French with the 
Nuwdb, though a union still much to be deprecated, 
would not have the extremely formidable character it 
would have possessed ten days earlier. 

Clive, however, and his colleagues, still saw in this 
last possibility the greatest danger which, even at that 
moment, threatened the British interests in Bengal. 
Holding a strong position on the Hugh, only seven- 
teen miles north of Calcutta, it might be possible for 
the French, disposing of a force of a hundred and 
forty Europeans and three hundred sipahis, to decide, 
by a sudden appearance on the battle-field, any contest 
which might ensue between the English and the 
Nuwab. 

This possibility impressed Clive the more, as he 
believed the French troops to exceed, by more than 
one-half, the numbers I have mentioned, and which 
represent those they actually possessed. With such a 
possible enemy on his flank or rear, how could Clive 
move forward to meet the Nfiwab in the field ? It was 
a contingency not to be thought of. Deeming, then, 
that of the two enemies, the French were, at the 
moment, the most formidable, Clive resolved to 
attempt to conciliate the Nuwab, whilst he should 
crush the European rivals of his country. 

The attempt was made. The Nuwab, however, 
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would not be conciliated. The storming and sack of 
his town of Hugh had irritated him beyond measure. 
He could talk of nothing but revenge. Par, then, 
from responding favourably to the conciliatory ad- 
vances of the English, he spurned them with scorn, 
and levying a very considerable army, despatched a 
pressing message to the chief of the French colony 
of Chandranagar to join him in crushing the nation 
which was as much the enemy of the French as of 
himself. 

The storming of Hugh, then, brought within the 
range of possibility that very scheme which Clive 
and his colleagues deemed of all others the scheme 
most injurious to their interests — an active alliance 
between the Nuwab and the French. 

From the anxiety thus caused by the action of 
the Nuwab, the French themselves saved Clive. 
The Governor of Chandranagar, M. Renault de St. 
Germain, had received orders from his chief at 
Pondichery that, in the event of a war breaking out 
between France and England, he was to endeavour to 
arrange a treaty of neutrality with the representatives 
of the English in Bengal. Fully sensible of the advan- 
tages which an alliance with the Ndwab offered him, 
he yet did not feel authorised, with the small military 
force at his disposal, to go beyond his instructions. 
Instead, then, of responding to the Nuwab’ s advances, 
he despatched to Calcutta a proposal that, in spite of 
the war in Europe, the two nations should abstain 
from hostilities against each other. 

To Clive and Watson, who, as I have already stated, 
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believed the French force at Chandranagar to be much 
greater than it really was, this proposition was like a 
message from heaven. They instantly acceded to its 
principle, and wrote to request M. Renault to send 
deputies to Calcutta to arrange the conditions of a 
treaty of neutrality. 

The deputies were sent. They had scarcely arrived, 
however, when circumstances occurred which entirely 
changed the dispositions of the English Council 
towards the French settlement. The Nriw&b hast- 
ening from Murshidab&d with an army of ten thousand 
foot and fifteen thousand horse, had, on the 2nd 
February, arrived before Calcutta. On hearing of 
his approach Clive, whose army now, by means of 
European reinforcements, and by levies of natives, 
consisted of seven hundred European infantry, a 
hundred artillerymen, and fifteen hundred sipahis, with 
fourteen field-pieces, nearly all 6-pounders, had, leaving 
a garrison in Calcutta, formed an intrenched camp 
about a mile or more to the northward of the town, 
near Kasipur, beyond the Maratha ditch, and half-a- 
mile from the river, and had thrown up several strong 
outposts around it. As the salt-water lake, then much 
more extensive than at present, came within a mile of 
the Maratha ditch, an enemy, marching from the 
north aeainst Calcutta, would be forced to march 
within sight of the intrenched camp, and could scarcely 
avoid exposing his flank to its occupants. It was thus 
a position whence Clive could, choosing his opportunity, 
strike a decisive blow. 

A skirmish took place the very first day. The 
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advance-guard of the Ndwdb’s army were taking up 
a position on the plain to the right of the Damdam 
road, and were even beginning to intrench themselves 
there, when Clive marched with the greater portion 
of his force, and six guns, to feel them. Taking up a 
position on their flank he opened out a fire from his 
guns. The prompt reply from a battery of ten heavy 
pieces showed him that the enemy were on the alert, 
and that any further measures would be hazardous. 
He therefore drew back in good order to his camp. 

The next day (3rd February) the Nuw&b arrived 
with his main body, though several of his guns were 
still behind. He had, in the meanwhile, re-opened 
negotiations with the Council of Calcutta, and the very 
morning of his arrival had sent into the fort to request 
that deputies might be sent to him to arrange terms. 
The deputies, two Members of Council, were sent. 
But whether it was that the Ntiw&b was elevated by 
that which he must have regarded as the repulse of 
Clive on the previous day, or whether the late arrival 
of the deputies — for they had been unable to find his 
tent till late in the evening — had annoyed him, this 
is certain, that prior to the conference his attendants 
treated the two Englishmen with extreme insolence; 
at the conference he did no more than refer them to 
his dewan ; and, on leaving the conference they were 
warned by Amichand* — a Calcutta merchant, who. 


* This name is written by Mr. Orme and all earlier historians 
“ Omichund.” During the current year, an anonymous writer, 
reviewing a work on India, has expressed an opinion that H is too 
late now to ascertain the derivation and proper spelling of this 
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though from motives of policy in the Nriw^b’s camp, 
had suffered greatly from his warfare against the 
English, and whose sympathies were entirely with the 
latter — that their personal safety might be in danger. 
On this they hastened to inform Clive of the state of 
affairs. Clive at once resolved to attack the Niiw&b’s 
camp the following morning. 

His first and immediate care was to send an express 
to Admiral Watson, apprising him of his design and 
requesting his co-operation. Watson promptly re- 
sponded by despatching a body of sailors, five hundred 
and sixty in number, inclusive of officers, all of whom 
had volunteered for the service, under the command of 
Captain Warwick, of the “ Thunder.” These joined 
the camp at Kasipur at 2 o’clock in the morning of 
the 4th February. 

The reader who is familiar with the Calcutta of 
the present day will understand the position of the 
two armies if I indicate the points upon which their 
several component parts rested. Of the Nuwab’s 
army the more select troops, commanded by Mir 


name. My friend, Mr. Pincott, my obligations to whom in all matters 
connected with the origin and spelling of Oriental words I am 
glad to take this opportunity of acknowledging, has, however, 
solved the question. “ The word Omiehund,” he writeB me, “ is 
derived from the words amf (a corruption of amrita ), ‘ nectar,’ 
and chanda, ‘ the moon.’ The two words combined imply ‘ the 
lunar nectar,’ there being a superstition that the Moon is the 
receptacle of the nectar of the gods. For this reason the Moon 
is also called mdhdnidhi, ‘ the ocean of nectar,’ and eudhadhara , 

‘ the receptacle of nectar.’ "’ The name should, therefore, be 
spelled “ Aanchand.” 

It 
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J’afar, were on the ground within the Mardthd ditch, 
near Amichand’s garden, in which was the tent of the 
Niiwdb himself. The rest of the army extended with- 
out much order from the Mar&tha ditch to the salt- 
water lake ; or, speaking roughly, from what is now 
the Damdam road to Bdliganj and Alipur, Clive, 
whose head-quarters were near Kasipdr, kept up a 
double communication with Calcutta ; the first by 
water, the second by a road running along the bank 
of the river, this latter being supported by a body of 
troops occupying a post known as Perrin g’s Redoubt, 
commanding the bridge over the Mardthd ditch at a 
point close to what is now the Chitpur suspension 
bridge. He proposed to march directly on the battery 
of heavy guns which had baffled him on the 2nd, and 
which still lay in position to the right of the Damdam 
road, and, having rendered them powerless, to march 
straight, for the garden in which lav the Nuwdb. 

At 3 o’clock in the morning Clive set out. Besides 
the detachment of sailors I have mentioned, five 
hundred and sixty-nine strong, he had six hundred 
and fifty European infantry, a hundred European 
artillerymen, eight hundred sipahis, and six guns 
drawn by the sailors. The ammunition was carried 
by lascars. One half of the sip&liis led the advance, 
then followed the European infantry, then the guns 
and the lascars; the remaining half of the sipahis 
brought up the rear. Shortly before daybreak the 
little army came upon the enemy’s advanced guards 
stationed in the ditches of that part of the high- 
road which leads from the ditch at the head of 
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the lake to the Mar&tM ditch. The guards, after 
discharging their matchlocks and some rockets, took 
to flight. One of the rockets almost caused a mis- 
fortune to the assailants. Striking the pouch of a 
sip&hf it exploded its contents ; and, the fire com- 
municating itself to the contents of other pouches, 
very great confusion was caused. Fortunately the 
enemy were not ready to take advantage of it, and 
Captain Byre Coote, who led the grenadiers behind the 
first line of sip&hls, succeeded in restoring order. 
The line now advanced, but though the day had by 
this time broken, a very thick fog, not uncommon 
even now in the cold-weather months in Bengal, 
overspread the ground, and completely obscured the 
objects before the men. Still, however, they pushed 
on in the direction taken by the fugitives, and reached 
unopposed a position facing the garden of Amf- 
chand, covered at this point by the Maratha ditch. 

This garden was an inclosure of ground to the 
right of the Damdam road, beyond the natural line 
of the Mar&tha ditch. That ditch, however, made at 
this point a sweep which enclosed it on three sides. 
As the attacking force approached this position they 
heard — they could still only hear — the approaching 
sound of charging cavalry. Facing towards the 
direction of the sound, they waited until it had come 
quite near, then discharged a volley so deadly that 
the advance suddenly ceased, to be followed, in a few 
moments, by the fainter trampling of retreat. It was 
found that the fire had been delivered at a distance of 
about thirty yards, and that it had emptied many of 
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the saddles of the Ndwdb’s body-guard, a select corps 
of Mughul horsemen who had been stationed near the 
garden but outside the ditch. 

The fog appeared to increase in intensity ; no one 
could see an inch in front of him. It was impossible 
for Clive to direct the march of his troops on any 
given point. He did not even quite know where he 
was. Fortune, more than good guidance, directed 
his steps. About a mile to the south of the garden 
was a narrow cahseway raised several feet above the 
level of the country, having a ditch on both sides, 
and forming a road across the Maratha ditch into 
Company’s territory. Divining, as well as he could, 
the direction of this causeway, Clive now felt his 
way along the ditch, marching very slowly, his 
infantry firing by platoons in all directions, his guns 
also firing obliquely to the front. Proceeding in this 
manner, and meeting no opposition, Clive at last 
reached the causeway. He knew at once where he 
was; that it was the very point which he had de- 
signed to reach ; that, crossing it, and making a sharp 
turn to the right ho must reach the unprotected face 
of Amfchand’s garden. That it was barricaded was 
probable, but a determined rush would break down 
the barricade. He now clearly saw his way. 

It will be understood that marching, feeling his way 
along the ditch, as he had been, Clive, on reaching 
the head of the causeway, would have to make a sharp 
turn to the right to cross it. He gave his directions 
accordingly. But whether he had omitted to transmit 
those orders to his artillerymen, who, from the right 
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and left of the line towards its rear, had been firing to 
the front — rather obliquely, to avoid their own men, 
bat still to the front — or whether the officer to whom he 
entrusted them had not delivered them, this is certain, 
that the artillery-fire did not cease. The consequence 
was that no sooner had the leading division of his 
force, consisting of sipahis, taken ground on the 
causeway than they were mowed down by the fire of 
their own field-pieces from the right rear. The 
leading files, surprised and panic-stricken, then rushed 
for refuge into the ditch, followed thither, helter 
skelter, by the main body. Clive was at once on the 
spot, endeavouring to rally his men, but the thick 
fog added to the difficulty, for he found that the 
darkness had added much to the panic caused by the 
surprise. He succeeded, however, in forming the men 
into a column on the side of the ditch along which 
they had been marching, and then faced them so that 
they might storm the barricade at the other end of the 
causeway* as soon as he should receive reports from 
the officers sent to examine it. Unhappily, another 
surprise was yet in store for him. The enemy had 
mounted two heavy guns on a bastion along the line 


* Orme — and he is followed by others — states that the men 
rushed across the causeway, and forming on the other side, pre- 
pared to attack the barricade. But this would have been im- 
possible, for the barricade guarded the further end of the causeway. 
Orme’s subsequent narrative proves that the causeway never was 
crossed. It is curious, too, that the plan which accompanies 
Orme’s description gives a direct contradiction on this point to 
the words in his text, 
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of the ditch, and which enfiladed the passage of the 
causeway. Well aware, by the fire of their muskets 
and guns, of the propinquity of Olive, they divined 
the course he proposed to follow, and, directing their 
guns on the spot where they had reason to believe his 
force was massing itself in column, they suddenly dis- 
charged their pieces loaded with grape. The effect 
was very great. Twenty-two Europeans were killed 
or wounded, and, a second discharge, less deadly but 
still death-bearing, soon following, the column waB 
thrown into inextricable confusion. Clive abandoned 
then the idea of storming the causeway, and extending 
his troops, resumed his march in the direction he had 
quitted, in the hope of gaining a road known to be 
about half a mile in advance, and which, crossing the 
Maratha ditch into the Company’s territory, formed 
the main road and avenue leading to Calcutta.* The 
country between the outer end of the raised cause- 
way and the road towards which the force now tried 
to make its way, was laid out in rice-fields, each 
enclosed by a separate bank. It was found impossible 
to lift the guns over these banks ; they were, there- 
fore, dragged along the ditches which had been made 
to form the banks. This not only caused great labour 
and considerable delay, but it necessitated a constant 
change of direction. The troops, dispirited and 
fatigued, were engaged at this work when, at 9 o’clock, 
the fog began to lift. Noticing, then, that the enemy’s 

* This main road and avenue now run* from Lall Bazar to the 
Circular road by Bow Bazaar and. Boitakaaunh, 
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horsemen were hovering all about them, and gradually 
closing in, Olive detached platoons to both flanks to 
keep them at a distance. But the lifting of the fog 
had disclosed to the enemy, likewise, his apparently 
forlorn condition; and the two guns which had caused 
so much mischief at the causeway, and which had 
never been wholly silent, were able to take a new and 
surer aim. Another battery of two heavy guns to 
which he had necessarily exposed his flank, likewise 
took up the refrain. It was Tinder these difficulties 
that, after more than an hour’s hard labour, and after 
abandoning two of his field-pieces, which had broken 
down, he reached the road at which he was aiming. 
This road, the reader will recollect, crosses the Mar&tha 
ditch. Once across the Maratha ditch, two courses 
would be open to Clive : he could either penetrate into 
Amfchand’s garden from its open side, or could march 
into the Calcutta fort. But to cross the Mardthd 
ditch, to accomplish at this road that which he had 
failed to accomplish at the causeway, was the first 
necessity. Op to this moment he had been marching 
through the Nuwab’s camp, parallel with the line of 
the ditch ; but on reaching the point where he now 
was he had to wheel his whole column to the right, 
and cross the ditch by the road forming a right angle 
with his previous line of advance. On reaching this 
road, then, he formed his troops in column to the 
right, and advanced. Bor men who had been seven 
hours afoot, finding their way in darkness through 
an enemy’s camp, seeing no opponents, but made by 
many casualties bitterly conscious of an opponents 
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close vicinity, the task was no easy one. There were 
cannon on both flanks, cavalry and infantry in their 
front, cavalry and infantry in their rear. Their one 
chance of success lay in their going forward. Happily 
no one was more impressed with this necessity than their 
leader ; happily, too, the officers and men who fought 
on that day were men upon whom he could rely in any 
emergency. 

Clive, having formed his column to the right, 
pushed along the road, across the ditch, to attack the 
Btrong body of cavalry and infantry drawn up on the 
further side of it. But whilst he attacked these, a 
larger body of the enemy’s horsemen attacked his rear 
with great fury, and, for a moment, succeeded in 
capturing one of his field-pieces. Had the enemy in 
front resisted, the situation would have been more 
than critical; but the fire of the leading platoons 
dispersed these, and Ensign Yorke of the 39th Foot 
having, by a gallant charge of his platoon, recovered 
the captured gun, the whole party crossed the ditch. 
Clive was now master of his movements. Considering 
however, the fatigued condition of his troops, he 
resolved to renounce the movement againBt Ami- 
chand’s garden and to retire into the fort. This 
resolution he carried out, and though harassed for a 
considerable distance by the enemy’s cavalry and 
artillery, he reached Calcutta about noon. Towards 
evening he returned, unmolested, to Kasipur. His 
losses had been considerable. They amounted to 
fifty-seven killed, of whom thirty-nine were Europeans, 
and a hundred and seventeen wounded, of whom 
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eighty-two were Europeans. The greater part of 
these casualties were caused by the guns which played 
upon the force at the causeway and during its 
march across the rice-fields from the causeway to the 
road. 

Clive’s attack on the Nuw&b’s camp must be 
regarded from two points of view. As a military 
operation it was a failure. Clive did not carry out 
either of the two objects he had proposed to himself 
when he set out. He did not capture the enemy’s 
battery of heavy guns, and he did not attack Ami- 
chand’s garden. Ear from that, he made the tour, 
apparently the useless and disastrous tour, of the 
enemy’s camp, to find, after ten hours of terrible 
fatigue, that he had lost in killed and wounded more 
than one-tenth of his army. His plan then, however 
good it may have been in theory, had failed. The 
failure may partly be attributed, and with a great 
deal of plausibility, to the fog. It is certainly impos- 
sible to carry out a precise and difficult manoeuvre in 
total darkness. But it is an argument which cuts 
both ways. The same fog which hindered his move- 
ments affected to the same extent the movements of 
his enemy. 

In a military sense it must be admitted, then, 
Clive’s plan failed completely. Did it deserve to 
succeed ? This is a question which was asked keenly 
at the time, and which was answered generally, I 
might almost say universally, in the negative. Clive’s 
plan involved, under any circumstances, the long 
exposure of his right Hank to the batteries raised 
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on the ditch. It involved, in fact, a march through 
the enemy’s camp, exposed to an enfilading tire, to be 
followed by the storming of the passage across the 
ditch. It is curious he should have preferred a plan 
so fraught with danger when one so much more simple 
was at his very hand. The reader will recollect that 
his camp at Kasipur was connected with Calcutta by 
a road which led along the river bank, and which 
crossed the Maratha ditch by a bridge almost at the 
same point as the Chitpur suspension bridge of the 
present day, guarded by a fort known as Perring’s 
Redoubt. By this bridge he had free entrance within 
the ditch, at a point not more than half a mile from 
the unfortified entrance into Amichand’s garden. 
Mr. Orme expresses the ' general opinion of the time 
when he says, that if Clive had crossed by that bridge 
he might have marched to Amichand's garden “ on 
a spacious road capable of admitting twelve or fifteen 
men abreast, on the left exposed, indeed, to the 
annoyance of matchlocks from some enclosures, 
where, however, cavalry could not act, but their left 
would have been defended by the rampart of the 
Maratha ditch, contiguous to which the road lies ; 
their only danger would have been in i . ont, from the 
onsets of cavalry, and the discharge of what pieces of 
cannon the enemy had got near the garden.” It seems 
to me impossible to gainsay the conclusions thus 
summarised by Mr. Orme. 

On the other hand, looking at the operation from a 
political point of view, it may seem to justify the 
judgment passed on it by later writers. Colonel 
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Arthur Broome, who had studied the subject deeply, 
and who was well capable of forming an opinion upon 
it, whilst admitting that the operations were con- 
demned by the troops as raslx, ill-concerted, and 
entailing an unnecessary waste of life, pronounces the 
plan to have been “ bold and judicious — such a display 
of energy being well calculated to strike terror into 
the mind of the Nuwab.” No doubt, regard being 
had to the results, the operation may be justified. 
The only question is whether the same or greater 
terror might not have been stricken into the mind of 
the Nuwab by the easier march suggested by Mr. 
Orme, leading directly to his very tent. Still, judging 
by the political results, the work of the 4th February 
morning was a success— a marked and striking suc- 
cess. If the end justifies the means, the military 
action of Clive on that day was even more than 
justified. 

The results were, indeed, marvellous. The military 
tour which had decimated the army of Clive, had 
inflicted a far greater numerical loss on the army of 
the Niiwab, Against Clive’s total of a hundred and 
seventy-four killed and wounded, there were to be set 
thirteen hundred of the Nuwab’s troops. Amongst 
the latter were two noblemen of high rank and 
twenty-two of lesser note. 

These losses, and the unaccustomed propinquity to 
danger — perhaps, too, the dash and daring of the march 
through the very heart of his camp — terrified the 
N&w&b. He sent to the English camp the next 
morning a letter in which, whilst complaining of the 
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conduct of the English, he offered definite proposals 
for a peace. The reply of Clive is worthy of study. 
It affords a marvellous proof of the clearness with 
which he had read the character of Asiatics. The 
reader must bear in mind that Calcutta was virtually 
beleaguered, that supplies were running short, that 
the demonstration of the previous day had really been 
a failure. But between the lines of the Nuw&b’s 
letter, in the very fact of his writing at all, Clive read 
that the besiegers did not look upon it as a failure. 
He at once took up the tone ; assured the Nuwab in 
his reply that he had simply marched his troops 
through His Highness’s camp to show him of what 
British soldiers were capable ; but that he had been 
careful to avoid hurting anyone, except those who had 
actually opposed his progress. He concluded by ex- 
pressing his willingness to accede to the Nuwab’s 
proposal regarding negotiations. The “ swagger ” — 
for such it was — of this reply was exactly suited to the 
man and to the occasion. The .Nuwab took in every 
word of it. If the destruction and demoralisation he 
had witnessed were the effect but of a march through 
his camp, what might not be the result of a serious 
attack? Reasoning thus, he at once drew off his army 
to a position about three miles to the north of the 
salt-water lake beyond Damdarn. Continuing from 
that point the negotiations, he finally, on the 9th 
February, concluded with the English a treaty to the 
effect that all the privileges granted by former firmans, 
including the grant of some neighbouring villages, 
should be acknowledged ; that all goods passing and 
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repassing through the country, by land or water in 
Bengal, Bahar, or Orlsa, with English passes, should 
be free from tax of any kind ; that all the Company’s 
factories, and all moneys and property belong to the 
Company or its servants and tenants, seized or taken 
by the Nuw&b or his officers, should be restored or 
made good ; that permission should be granted to the 
English to fortify Calcutta in such manner as they 
might think proper ; that the right of coining money 
should be assured to them. On their part the English 
covenanted to transact the business of their factories 
within the jurisdiction of the Nuwab in the same 
manner as formerly; never to do violence to any 
person without cause ; never to give protection to any- 
one 'having accounts with the Niiwab, to murderers, or 
to robbers ; to carry on their trade in its former 
channel, and never to deviate from the agreement they 
were then signing. Two days later, the 11th Feb- 
ruary, the Nuwab began his march towards his capital, 
not, however, before he had commissioned Amichand 
to propose to the English a further treaty of alliance, 
offensive and defensive, against all enemies. 

Whatever criticism may be passed on the military 
dispositions of the 4th February, it is impossible to 
question the enormous value of the results which they 
obtained. Never has there been more vividly illus- 
trated the power of moral force wielded by a strong 
nature. The student of the campaigns of 1796-97 
will recollect more than one illustration of the same 
power. It was evidenced, for example, when, after the 
defeat of Alvinzi, a French officer at the head of a 
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party of a hundred and fifty men, suddenly encoun- 
tered eighteen hundred Austrians. Assuming an air of 
superiority, the young officer so dominated the spirits 
of these Austrians, that they laid down their arms. 
The previous victories of the French had ruined the 
morale of their enemy. Similarly the daring displayed 
by Clive on the 4th February had crushed the spirit 
of the Nilw&b. The action which his own soldiers 
condemned, which competent military critics, judging 
it artistically, must condemn, as a useless promenade 
involving a needless expenditure of blood, was in 
reality, regard being had to its effects on the enemy, 
equal to a victory. 

Certainly, it produced all the results of a victory. 
It produced results greater than any which Clive, 
in his most sanguine moments, had dared to hope for. 
The treaty — the march homewards — these were the 
natural consequences of the fear inspired by British 
daring. But that message sent by Amfchand — that 
proposal for an alliance offensive and defensive ! 

Not even in his brightest visions had hope dangled 
the possibility of such an alliance before the soul of 
the youthful conqueror ! Yet never did proposal more 
satisfy the secret yearnings of a heart than did this 
proposal the heart of Clive 1 

The fact is that the long contest waged between the 
French and English in Southern India — a contest in 
which he had borne a part so conspicuous — had im- 
pressed Clive with the conviction that the French were 
the most dangerous enemy to English interests in 
every part of India. In his recent contest with Siraju’d 
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daulah he had been throughout haunted by the fear 
of the danger to which his countrymen would be 
exposed if the French, throwing off their neutrality, 
were to combine with the Nuw&b. There can, I think, 
be no question but that, had Clive been a French- 
man, and had he commanded at Chandranagar, he 
would have seized that opportunity to crush the rivals 
of his country. Renault, the actual governor, had, it 
is true, let the opportunity slip. Rut the Nuwab, 
Clive knew well, had only been frightened. Distance 
from the scene of danger, the lapse of a few days or 
weeks, would remove or greatly weaken the impression. 
He might return ; and, then, under fresh instructions 
from Pondichery — whither it was known France was 
despatching a formidable force under one of her most 
promising young generals — Renault, or possibly, a 
more resolute successor to Renault, might tear up the 
treaty, and join in an attempt to crush once again the 
British settlement at Calcutta. Clive, in fact, looked 
upon Chandranagar as the Scipios of Rome looked upon 
Carthage. Before even he had attacked Hugll, he 
had, in his heart, resolved that the French settlement 
must be destroyed. 

How, in the first instance, he had temporised, and 
gladly temporised, I have already related. But the 
danger which had rendered that temporising policy a 
political necessity having passed away, the desire to 
rid himself of the one rival who had it in his power 
to drive, on any sudden opportunity, a knife into the 
vitals of his countrymen, returned with double force 
to Clive. 
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For a moment, indeed, there came to perplex him 
the fear lest the Nuw&b might forbid hostilities, or, 
if the English were to undertake them, would unite 
with the French. But just at this conjuncture, when 
he was deliberating, now doubting, now hoping, as to 
the course he should pursue, there came Amichand 
with the Nuwab’s proposal for an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance. Was it possible for any message to be 
more opportune P In a second Clive had taken his 
part. Signing at once the treaty of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance, he commissioned Amichand to return 
forthwith and ascertain from the Nuwab if he would 
sanction an attack upon the French settlement of 
Chandranagar. 

Had the Nuwal) been a strong man he would at once 
have put down his foot and said, “ This thing shall not 
be.” He possessed sufficient military force then to say 
this. He was nearer to Chandranagar than Clive was, 
and the spoken word would have been sufficient. All 
his interests incited him to this course. He hated the 
English. He knew that policy demanded the mainten- 
ance of an equilibrium between the rival settlers. 
The French had always been docile and submissive. 
Why, then, did he not pursue the course dictated by 
policy ? The answer is patent ; he had not recovert d 
from the effect of Clive’s march through his camp on 
the 4th February I 

Unwilling to yield the permission, fearing openly to 
refuse it, the Nuwab adopted the course which weak 
men always have adopted, and, to the end of time, 
always will adopt. He temporised. He did not 
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refuse permission ; he did not grant it ; he simply 
evaded a decisive answer. In his reply he referred to 
a report, then current, that M. Bnssy, supported by a 
French squadron, would soon reach Bengal ; advised 
Clive to be on his guard ; authorised him to adopt 
measures to prevent the French from obtaining a 
further footing in the province ; requested the loan of 
English gunners to work his guns and train his 
troops ; and concluded by asking that Mr. Watts, one 
of the senior officers of the factory, and whom he 
liked for his suave and pleasant manners, might be 
deputed to his court as representative of the Company. 
The English at once promised to comply with the 
request regarding the gunners and Mr. Watts. 
The Nuw&b then resumed his march towards 
Murshidabad. 

The evasive character of the Nuw&b’s reply to the 
main question submitted to him combined with his 
immediate march towards his capital to confirm the 
secret resolution of Clive. The reader will recollect 
that when the English Council of Calcutta gladly 
agreed to the proposition of neutrality made by the 
French, they requested M. Renault to despatch 
deputies to Calcutta for the purpose of discussing and 
signing a treaty carrying out that aim. The French 
deputies had now been some days in Calcutta; the 
conditions of the treaty had been agreed upon ; the 
treaty required only signature. Clive, however, under 
several pretexts, had deferred its final consideration. 
When the answer of the Nuw£b reached him he 
determined not to sign. Making as speedily as 
I. IS 
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possible his military arrangements, he crossed th< 
Hugli with his whole available force on the 18tl 
February, a few miles above Calcutta, and prepared 
to march on Chandranagar. 

But, meanwhile, the suspicion of the French hac 
been aroused. Not only the deputies in Calcutta, bul 
M. Renault himself, had divined the reason for the 
delays in signing the treaty, accompanied, as they were, 
by preparations which could only be intended against 
themselves. Before even Clive had crossed the river 
Renault had, therefore, Sent messengers to the Nuwab 
to make strong representations regarding the danger 
which would accrue to him if the English were to 
strengthen themselves by the annihilation of the only 
European rival at all formidable, and to show him 
that the English, freed from the restraint of his pre- 
sence, were now about to attempt that annihilation. 
These messengers reached the Nuw&b at Agardip, forty 
miles south of Murshidabrid. 

It is probable that time, short as it had been, and 
distance, had caused to evaporate the dread caused by 
Clive’s bold raid of the 4th February. Certainly the 
intelligence brought by the French messengers inspired 
Siraju’d daulah with feelings very different to those 
which had animated him on the morrow of the combat. 
It made him very angry. He saw clearly the danger 
to himself with which the contemplated proceedings 
of the English were fraught. 

He at once wrote to Calcutta a letter in which he 
peremptorily forbade the English to wage war with 
their European rivals or to commit any act of hostility 
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against them. To mark his determination to prevent 
any such action by force of arms, he despatched 
fifteen hundred men to strengthen the garrison 
of Hugh, and instructed his general there, Nand- 
kum&r, to render the French every assistance in the 
event of his being attacked. Further, he despatched 
a lakh of mpees to M. Renault to aid him in his 
preparations for defence. 

The language of the Niiwdb was too decided to 
admit of any open hesitation on the part of those to 
whom it was addressed. Clive was not yet prepared 
to invite the simultaneous hostility of two enemies. 
Were he now to attack Chandranagar, that place, 
certain of support, might resist long enough to enable 
the Nuwfrb to act in a decisive manner againBt the 
English whilst he were yet before the besieged place. 
Whilst, then, urging his representative, Mr. Watts, 
and his native agent, Amichand, who had likewise 
accompanied the Ndw&b, to relax no efforts, to 
neglect no opportunity, of working upon the mind 
of Sir&ju’d daulah, Clive authorised them openly to 
announce to him that he accepted his decision and 
would undertake no hostile measures against the 
French. 

And, in fact, Clive and the Calcutta Council did, 
for the moment, renounce the idea. As a proof of 
their sincerity, they resolved to sign the treaty of 
neutrality. That treaty had been passed by the select 
committee appointed to consider it, had been written 
out fairly, and was ready for signature. It was about 
to be signed when an unexpected difficulty arose. 

13 * 
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Admiral Watson was the senior officer representin 
the Crown in Calcutta. In rank he was superior t 
Clive. Between the two men there had never existei 
very great cordiality. The Admiral had alway 
regarded the self-made soldier as an interloper inti 
His Majesty’s service. Disputes regarding the righ 
of Clive to a commander’s share of prize-money ha( 
broken out even at Gheriah, and we have seen that a 
Calcutta Admiral Watson had insulted him by recognis 
ing before himself an officer of the 39th, serving undei 
his orders, as the military representative of the Crown 
On the occasion of the signature of the French treat) 
the difference was to break out again. The Nuwat 
had, since his halt at Agardip, despatched every day 
to Clive letters in which he had renewed his positive 
prohibition to attack the French settlement. The 
increased decision in tone, and combined with that, 
too, the probability that his own presence would soon 
be required in Southern India to oppose the French 
troops expected under Lally, had for the moment 
changed his views regarding the policy of an imme- 
diate attack on Chaudranagar. Certain of having the 
Ndwab on his hands if he were to attempt that attack, 
he was now more anxious than anyone that the treaty 
should be signed. It is impossible to say how far 
Clive’s anxiety to sign may have stimulated Watson’s 
disinclination, but it is certain that the more strongly 
the one course was urged by Clive the more vehemently 
the Admiral argued in favour of its opposite. The 
objection be took was at least plausible. “ No treaty,” 
he argued, in so many words, “ can be binding with 
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Chandranagar until it be ratified by Pondichery. 
Calcutta is an independent, Chandranagar is a 
dependent, settlement. If we sign a treaty, then, 
with Chandranagar, we bind our own hands, we do not 
bind those of our rival.” Considering that the rival 
was the suppliant to have his hands bound, the 
objection, though, doubtless, sound in law, was more 
plausible than solid. With respect to the real issues 
under consideration, it was nothing more than a legal 
quibble. The French, who had only a hundred and 
forty-six European soldiers at Chandranagar, would 
be formidable only if, when confident of the support 
of the Nuwab’s army, they were to be attacked by the 
English. The Admiral, however, insisted on his 
objection. His colleagues used all their efforts to 
make him give way, but in vain. The scenes in the 
council-room became in consequence very stormy. In 
the heat of the altercation, Clive told Watson that 
only one of two courses was open to him, to sign the 
treaty or to go and capture Chandranagar. But the 
Admiral was not to be moved ; the treaty remained 
unsigned. JDays were passed in fruitless arguments, 
which ended only in confirming each disputant in 
his own opinion. 

The delays thus caused worked in favour of the 
Admiral. It happened that just at this time the news 
of the invasion of India and the occupation of Dihlf by 
Ahmad Shah Durani reached the camp of the Nuwhb. 
Terrified, fearing the further progress of the invader, 
believing that Bengal itself was threatened, the 
Ndwab wrote a pressing letter to Clive urging him to 
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march at once to bis assistance, and offering him a 
hundred thousand rupees a month for the expenses of 
his troops. In this letter he made no mention of 
Chandranagar. 

The very same day which saw Clive receive it, 
brought him also information that Commodore James 
with three ships, having on board two companies of 
European infantry, a detachment of European, and 
a company of native, artillery, had arrived from 
Bombay at the mouth of the Hugli ; further, that 
the “Cumberland,” with the remaining portion of 
the 39th on board, and which had parted from the 
Admiral’s squadron after leaving Madras, had arrived 
at Baleswar. 

Clive felt now that he was quite independent of the 
Ndw&b, that he could act, if necessary, in defiance of 
his threats. Another circumstance came at the same 
moment to shake off the last link of the chain. 
Whilst Watson had been disputing with the Council, 
the wily Amichand had been* pursuing his own 
natural method to advance the interests of his English 
masters. Placed in communication with Nandkumdr, 
governor of Hugli for the Nuwab and commander of 
his troops, he had persuaded that officer that his true 
interests lay in forbearing to offer any real opposition 
to an attack which might be made by Clive on his 
European rival. 

Thus, practically unfettered, feeling himself strong 
enough now to meet the Ndwab should he dare to 
assist the French, Clive returned more strongly than 
before to his old plan of attacking Chandranagar. 
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The Calcutta Council consisted of Mr s Drake, the 
governor, Mr. Beecher, Major Kilpatrick, and Clive. 
Up to this moment the first three had voted per- 
sistently with Clive for concluding the treaty of 
neutrality. But now opinions veered round. Clive 
declared for the bolder measure, and carried with him 
his military colleague ; Beoclier, a weak man, declined 
to give an opinion either way ; whilst Drake, weaker 
still, recorded a minute so full of casuistry, that it 
was not clear to which side his opinion inclined. His 
opinion was, therefore, voted to be no opinion at all, 
and the Council decided in favour of the expedition. 

There remained, yet, Admiral Watson. Still in the 
mood which had ruled his controversy with Clive, the 
Admiral refused now to oonsent to the measure unless 
the consent of the Nuwab were previously obtained. 
To gain that consent, however, he agreed to write 
to that prince a letter in which he dwelt upon the 
shortcomings of the French, accused the Niiwab of 
assisting them with men and money — of not having 
carried out the treaty of the 9th February with regard 
to compensation and restitution, and threatening that 
if arrangements were not made within ten days for 
fully performing those promises, he would send to the 
coast for more ships and “ would kindle such a flame 
in the country as all the waters of the Ganges would 
not be able to extinguish.” This letter reached the 
Nuw&b when he was still under the influence of the 
terror caused by the invasion of the Afghan prince. 
The insolence of its terms, instead of rousing his 
wrath, increased his apprehensions. He replied in a 
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style which might be termed even abject. He denied 
having assisted the French, pledged himself to carry 
out without delay the terms of the treaty, and, with 
reference to the projected attack on Chandranagar, 
used words which could be construed as giving full 
assent: “You,” he wrote, “have understanding and 
generosity. If your enemy, with an upright heart, 
claim your protection, you will give him life ; but you 
must be well satisfied with the innocence of his inten- 
tion. If not, whatever you think, that do.” The last 
sentence removed the last scruple of Admiral Watson. 
It was in vain, the day following, that the Nuwab, satis- 
fied by news from the north-west that no danger was 
to be apprehended from the Afghans, wrote in the most 
positive terms to forbid the attack. The Admiral, 
proceeding from the extreme of doubt to the extreme 
of resolution, was now as eager as Olive for the 
expedition, and treated the second letter as an insult. 

On receiving from the Nuwab the application for 
aid against the Afghans, Clive had replied that he 
would proceed to join him as soon as the news of 
invasion should be confirmed, and that meanwhile he 
would march as far as Chandranagar. His army had 
at once, then (7th March), broken up from the position 
it had occupied on the spot, now known as Haurah, 
and had advanced very slowly in the direction of the 
French territory. The detachments arrived in the 
ships were, at the same time, landed and pushed on 
with all speed to join the main body. Clive calculated 
that within a week he would be in a position to strike 
the contemplated blow. 
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The situation of the French governor, M. Renault 
de St. Germain, whilst the debates in the Calcutta 
Council and the negotiations with the Ndwab were 
proceeding, may be easily imagined. A peace-loving 
and honourable man, he had taken the earliest 
measures, after the re-occupation of Calcutta by the 
English, to secure with that people a cordial under- 
standing on the terms of neutrality between both 
nations in Bengal. How that offer was welcomed 
when the English were m distress, how it had been 
looked upon with doubtful favour when the causes 
of that distress had been removed, 1 have already 
recorded. Still, up to the last Renault had hoped. 
Well aware, through his agents, of the opposition 
against the treaty raised m Calcutta, he had received 
from the Nuwab and from Jus general at Hugh, 
Nandkumar, the fullest assurances of protection. For 
a long time, then, he felt only that lesser kind of 
anxiety which harasses a man who, feeling confident 
that a certain event will happen, is longing every hour 
to hear that it has happened. But when his agents 
from Calcutta returned with the unsigned treaty, 
when he learned from them that the arrival of fresh 
troops and the terror of the Nuwab had removed from 
the English their last scruple, and that their troops 
were actually moving towards the French territory, 
that lesser anxiety gave place at once to indignation. 
Not, indeed, that he felt any confidence in his power 
successfully to resist, unaided, the English force. But 
hope had not entirely abandoned him. If even Nand- 
kumar would threaten the besiegers, his resistance 
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might avail till the Niiwdb himself should arrive. 
Despatching, then, the most pressing entreaties to 
Nandkumar and the Nuwab, Renault made vigorous 
preparations to receive the advancing enemy. 

The settlement of Chandranagar occupied a tract 
about a mile and a half in breadth, working inland 
from the river, having a length of about two miles 
along its bank. Almost in the very centre of this 
length, and some thirty yards from the river, had 
been built the fort. This fort, called Fort d’ Orleans, 
was a square of about a hundred and twenty yards, 
mounting on each of its four bastions ten 33-pounder 
guns. On the curtains facing the river and the south, 
24-pounders were mounted at regular intervals. 
Near the angle formed by these two faces was a 
ravelin, covering the water-gate and extending to the 
bank of the river. On this ravelin eight 32-pounders 
were mounted. But the fort possessed other means 
of defence besides these. As soon as Renault heard 
of the march of the English troops, he converted the 
flat terrace of the church into a battery and armed 
it with six guns. He began also to dig a ditch and 
throw up a glacis all round the fort ; to demolish all 
the buildings within a hundred yards of it, aud to 
erect batteries beyond the foot of the glacis on the 
northern, western, and southern sides commanding 
the approaches from which the greatest danger was to 
be apprehended. Besides this, to render impossible 
an attack from the English ships, Renault gave direc- 
tions for the sinking of several ships in the only 
navigable channel, about a hundred and fifty yards 
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south of the fort, a point commanded by the guns of 
one of the batteries. Unfortunately, the officer who 
was trusted with the execution of this order purposely 
carried out his instructions in a very inefficient 
manner. Leaving a narrow channel by which ships 
could pass, he deserted to the English. The French 
garrison consisted of a hundred and forty-six* 
French troops and three hundred sip&his; but the 
European population and the sailors of the merchant 
vessels, to the number of about three hundred, had 
been hastily formed into a kind of militia, and had 
been armed. These, however, had had but little 
training. 

Meanwhile, Clive’s little army, numbering seven 
hundred European and fifteen hundred native in- 
fantry, was marching steadily on, the artillery, now 
increased to a hundred and fifty, proceedmg in 
boats, escorted by Admiral Watson with three ships 
of war and several smaller vessels. On the 14th, 
Olive approached Chandranagar. Ascertaining, how- 
ever, that the French had thrown up batteries 
commanding the approaches from the south and from 
the river side, he took. ground to the west; then 
making a detour y he entered the French territory by 


* Orme, and, following Orme, Broome, and other writers, have 
placed the number of European troops at three bundled. But, 
through the courtesy of Monsieur Derubsat, then Chief of the 
French establishments in Bengal, I enjoyed, m 18<j7, the oppor- 
tunity of examining all the old records of Chandranagar. The 
numbers in the text are taken from the official returns of the 
period. Their correctness, therefore, cannot be questioned. 
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the road leading from that direction to the northern 
face of the fort. Renault had already placed a four- 
gun battery, commanded by the north-west bastion, 
on this road. As soon, moreover, as he had detected 
the intentions of Clive, he sent out strong detach- 
ments to keep the enemy in check. The men forming 
these detachments availed themselves to the utmost 
of their local knowledge of the country, but as Clive 
still advanced, they fell back, and finally formed up in 
rear of the battery. Their retreat allowed the English 
to take possession of houses and other buildings which 
Renault had had no time to destroy, and from the shelter 
of these they poured, and continued for several hours 
to pour, so sustained a fire, that at nightfall the 
French spiked the guns of the battery and retired 
within the fort. The abandonment of this battery 
rendered necessary the evacuation of the four others 
to the south of the fort, for these were now liable to 
be turned. The French, therefore, withdrew the guns 
from these during the night. 

Clive spent the next day in establishing his troops 
firmly in the town and in the buildings on the southern 
esplanade, suffering but little from the fire directed 
against him from the fort. On the 16: h he landed 
his guns and stores, opened fire on the 1 7th, and, on 
the 18th, continuing the fire, occupied the deserted 
battery on the river face and armed it with three 
24-pounders. These opened fire on the 19th against 
the south flank and face of the north-east bastion. 
The defenders, during the three first days, had plied 
their guns with great spirit and vigour, and, being 
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sheltered behind solid defences, whilst the English 
fought behind brick buildings, improvised as batteries 
for the occasion, the results, in killed and wounded, 
had been rather to their advantage. 

Whilst thus gallantly defending himself, Renault 
still maintained his hope in two causes, which might 
yet turn the scale very decidedly in his favour — the 
grounding of the English ships of war in the blocked- 
up channel, and the approach of the Nuw;lb, or at all 
events of Nandkumilr. Could he but avert the fire of 
the men-of-war, he could hold out sufficiently long 
against the land-forces till the Nuwab should take up 
a position which would force Clive to retire. 

These were reasonable hopes, hopes embodying a 
result which was easily within the possibilities. If 
treason and corruption had not intervened, Renault 
would have forced Clive to retire. But, alas I treason 
in the first instance had done its work, corruption had 
completed it in the other. On the 19th the three men- 
of-war, the “ Rent” of sixty-four guns, the “Tiger ” of 
sixty, and the “ Salisbury ” of fifty guns, admirably navi- 
gated by Captain Speke of the “ Kent,” had anchored 
just below the channel which Renault believed he had 
blocked up. Meanwhile the French engineer who 
had deserted to Clive had reported that if the Admiral 
would carefully sound all around the sunken vessels, 
he would find that there was still left sufficient room 
for ships to pass the channel singly. Soundings, made, 
during the succeeding days, under a heavy fire, proved 
this information to be correct. It was not, however, till 
the 23rd that Watson was able to attempt the passage. 
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The four days which intervened were spent by 
Clive and the defenders in exchanging a very vigorous 
fire alike from small arms and heavy guns. The result 
went far to show that, putting the ships out of con- 
sideration, the French were equal to the task of 
repelling Clive ; that, if the Nuwab were true to his 
engagements, Chandranagar might even become the 
grave of the English. During those four days, in fact, 
the fire from the ramparts silenced the three-gun 
battery of the English, and brought down a house 
close to a five-gun battery which they were erecting, 
injuring several men and retarding the completion of 
that work. The losses of the defenders were all thiB 
time slight indeed. The Admiral was still engaged in 
his soundings. If the Nuwab would but come all 
would still be well with the defenders. 

The Nuwab was in a position most embarrassing for 
a weak man. He was called upon to decide promptly 
and to act energetically. All his interests pointed to 
quick decision and energetic action. He certainly 
hated the English, and he especially hated and feared 
Clive, “ the daring in war upon whom may bad 
fortune attend.” He knew that to allow the French 
to he crushed was opposed to his interests. He knew 
that such an opportunity of repaying the insults of the 
raid through his camp and of this attack on Chandra- 
nagar, made in spite of his orders, would never recur. 
He had every wish to support the French. What, then, 
held him back ? 

The cause which tended most decisively to hold 
the Nuwab’s hands at this crisis, a crisis affecting him 
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and his race even more than it affected the French, 
was the same cause which had already inverted the 
position of the European and Native in Southern 
India. There a series of events had caused the moral 
power to pass from those who had been, and were 
still nominally, lords of the soil, to the traders who had 
come, for the purposes of trade only, from Europe. 
There, one battle had caused that inversion. The same 
effect had been produced in Bengal when, on the 4th 
February, Clive, on a foggy morning, made the tour of 
the Ndwab’s camp. Ill-planned and ill-conducted as 
was that military raid, its effect had been decisive on 
the mind of the ruler of Bengal. The prince who had 
regarded Europeans as dogs, whose officers, without 
punishment or rebuke, had consigned many of them 
to a lingering death in the Black Hole, had been 
made, by that raid, to tremble at the very name of 
Clive. 

It was moral, not physical, fear, then, which made 
the Niiwab hesitate on this supreme occasion. Clive 
had daunted him. It is certain that he was very 
angry; that he felt mocked, insulted, defied. This 
conviction was brought acutely home to him when 
the messengers whom he despatched day after day, 
sometimes twice and thrice a day, bearing letters to 
Clive, ordering him, first not to attack, then to cease 
the attack, returned with the information that the 
siege was still vigorously prosecuted. But moral fear 
acting on his weak nature prevented him from acting 
promptly and decisively. Like all weak men, driven 
to do something, he had recourse to a compromise — 
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a word which so often signifies a measure which 
irritates but does not decide. Under this impulse, 
whilst threatening Clive with his letters, and remain- 
ing halted himself, he detached one of his generals, 
R&jd Ddlab Rdm, with a considerable force, to aid 
the French. 

Rajd Ddlab Ram marched and arrived within 
twenty miles of Hugli in sufficient time, had he 
pushed on, to save Chandranagar. But there came 
then into action the successful intrigues which the 
English had carried on with Nandkumar. That high 
officer, bribed by Amichand, sent messengers to the 
Raja to urge him to halt where he was ; to assure 
him that if he were to push on he would incur the 
hostility of the English to no purpose ; that Chandra- 
nagar was on the point of surrendering. Had the 
Raja disregarded this message and pushed on to 
Hugli, ho would have discovered the truth — that he 
was yet in ample time — for Hugli is about four miles 
from Chandranagar ; but he suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and withheld an assistance which, given 
promptly, would have greatly influenced the future. 

Thus did one of the two supports upon vhich 
Renault rested fail him at the very moment of his 
sorest need. Nor did the other prove more stable. 
By the evening of the 22nd the Master of the “Kent," 
Mr. John Delamotte, reported to the Ad mir al that 
he had sounded all around the ships sunk by the 
French, and that the passage, reported by the engineer 
deserter to be in existence, was actually there. Early 
the next morning, accordingly, Watson weighed 
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anchor. The “ Tiger,” leading, made her way success- 
fully through the passage, and, clearing with one broad- 
side the ravelin of its defenders, took up a position 
abreast of the north-east bastion, and, anchoring there, 
poured in a heavy fire from her guns, and from small 
arms from the tops. The “ Kent,” less fortunate, was 
letting go her anchor opposite the ravelin, when the 
guns from the curtain treated her so severely, that, in 
the confusion which followed, the cable ran out its full 
length, and the ship dropped from her allotted post 
till she anchored with her poop exposed to a heavy 
cross-fire, the fire from the south-east bastion being 
supplemented by that from the south-west. This 
accident threw out the “ Salisbury,” which was forced 
to anchor a hundred and fifty yards below the fort. 
The French stood well to their guns. Monsieur de 
Vignes, commander of one of the French ships which 
had been sunk, and who, at the beginning of the 
siege, had been placed in charge of the bastions, 
directed the fire with great skill and judgment, and 
inspired all around him with his own courage and 
energy. The duel between the “ Tiger ” and the north- 
east bastion was fought on both sides with great des- 
peration, and for a long time with equal fortune. That 
between the two bastions and the “ Kent,” maintained 
with equal vigour, seemed at first likely to prove 
advantageous to the French. The flank-fire from the 
south-west bastion galled that ship so severely, that 
the Admiral at last concentrated upon it a heavy fire 
from all the lower-deck guns which could be brought 
to bear in that direction. This fire, kept up for some 
1 . 14 
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time, silenced for a few minutes the fire of the 
bastion. But de Vigne, who fought with a courage 
and coolness worthy of all admiration, was not to be 
baffled. Pointing all his guns to one particular spot, 
he concentrated on that spot a fire so heavy that 
the English ship ignited. The ignition spread, and 
being attributed by the crew to other causes, pro- 
duced so great a panic amongst them, that seventy 
or eighty men jumped from the port-holes into the 
boats alongside. The officers, however, and the cooler 
heads amongst the men, exerted themselves so man- 
fully that the fire was quickly extinguished ; the 
others then at once returned on board. 

After a tremendous cannonade, lasting two hours, 
victory began to declare for the English. One after 
the other the guns on the fort were dismounted, and 
the fire began necessarily to slackeu. Renault, who 
had long known that his case was hopeless, prepared 
to meet it with the same courage and resolution which 
had characterised all his movements. Of his hundred 
and forty-six soldiers, about thirty had been killed 
and doublo that number wounded. There remained, 
then, some fifty. Collecting these and thoir officers, 
he directed them to quit Chandranagar immediately, 
and, making a detour to avoid the English, to march 
upon Kaaimbazar, to join M. Law of Lauriston, of 
Trichin&palli notoriety, who commanded there. To 
these French soldiers ho joined some twenty drilled 
sipahvs. Having thus reduced his garrison to clerks, 
women, of whom there were nearly fifty, and wounded, 
he hoisted (9 a.m.) a flag of truce. The fire of the 
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ships at once ceased. Conferences ensued, which, at 
3 p.m., led to the conclusion of terms. These were 
very simple. Chandranagar was surrendered to 
Admiral Watson as the senior officer ; the Chief of the 
settlement, his councillors and civil officers, and the 
non-combatants generally, were allowed to go where 
they pleased, taking with them their clothes and their 
linen; the European combatants, all wounded men, were 
to remain prisoners of war; the native combatants 
were granted entire freedom of action ; tho Jesuits 
were permitted to take away their church ornaments. 

The capture of Chandranagar cost tho English very 
dearly. Whilst the Fronch losses, including those I 
have referred to, amounted in killed and wounded to 
about a hundred and fifty, that of the besiegers did not 
fall short of two hundred and six. But the English 
loss is not to be counted merely by numbers. The 
captain of the “ Kent,” Captain Speke, was very 
severely wounded ; his son, a midshipman, and the 
first and third lieutenants, were killed. Ten other 
officers were likewise wounded. The capture was due 
to the ships, and these, naturally, suffered the most. 

Was Chandranagar worth this expenditure of 
blood? Did its importance justify the ungenerous 
behaviour to a people who in the hour of the need of 
the English had pressed their neutrality upon the 
representatives of that nntion, who had been played 
with till the distress had disappeared, and who had then 
been attacked and driven from their homes? These are 
questions which cannot fail to present themselves to a 
fair and impartial mind. Bow are they to be answered ? 

14 * 
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There is but one ground upon which the course 
adopted by Clive can be justified, and that is the 
ground upon which Admiral Watson rested his refusal 
to sign the treaty of neutrality. It was true, as he 
contended, that no treaty with Chandranagar would 
have been binding until it had been confirmed from 
Pondichery. At that moment Pondiehery was ex- 
pecting the most powerful fleet and army France had 
ever despatched to India, commanded by a man whose 
Irish birth and the forced exile of whose family had 
infused into his blood a bitter hatred of the English 
name. It was certain that if Pondichery were to 
confirm the treaty she would confirm it only to break 
it when she had secured predominance in Southern 
India. It was known, moreover, that the Nuwab 
was in correspondence with Bussy, then conducting 
French affairs at the Court of the Subahdar of the 
Dakhan, and who had but recently acquired for 
France the territory known as the Northern Sirkfirs, 
and rumour had it that that able officer was even then 
meditating a descent on the plains of Bengal. It 
is true that, looking at the conduct of the French 
towards the English in their distress, there is an 
appearance of want of generosity, almost even of 
perfidy, in the proceedings of Clive ; but it must be 
remembered that war knows, or ought to know, no 
sentimental feeling ; that the two nations wore fighting 
in Europe, and that — utterly distrusting the Ndw£b, 
feeling that it was always possible be might ally 
himself with the French, aware, moreover, that great 
danger was to be apprehended from the strengthening 
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of the French in Bengal by reinforcements from 
Southern India — Clive felt bound, in the interests 
of his country, to discard all secondary considera- 
tions, and to strike a blow which would absolutely 
crush the rising power of his most formidable Euro- 
pean rival in Bengal. That is the justification of the 
course pursued by Clive, and it is, 1 believe, a very real 
justification. It seems very hard upon Renault and 
his fellow defenders of Chandranagar, but in war it 
is often necessary that the innocent should suffer. 

The immediate result of the capture of Chandra- 
nagar was to increase the force of the French 
commander at Kasiinbazar by fifty men animated by 
the most deadly hatred to England. On the Nuwfib 
the news produced, as might have been expected, an 
outburst of ungovernable fury. In the first burst of 
anger he threatened the English with his severest 
vengeance. But again the Afghan scare came to 
smother his discontent and to change the current of 
his feelings. Almost at the same moment there 
reached him from Patna intelligence which, though 
wearing the appearance of positive truth, was abso- 
lutely false, that the army of Ahmad Sh&h, in alliance 
with the Marat has, was advancing to invade Bengal. 
This information so terrified him that he changed his 
ourses against the English into blessings ; he wrote 
letters to Clive and Watson congratulating them on 
their success, expressing his earnest desire to oontinue 
on terms of friendship with them, and offering them 
the territory of Chandranagar on the terms on which 
it had been held by the French. As a further proof 
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of bis sincerity, be promised to comply without delay 
with tbe conditions upon which Watson had insisted 
in the letters which, some days earlier, had terrified 
him into giving a quasi-oonsent to the attack upon 
the French ; that is, to restore, or to make compen- 
sation in money for, the property which had been 
destroyed at the capture of Calcutta in 1756. 

But these smooth words covered very bitter 
feelings. Too late the Niiw&b began to feel that he 
had been duped ; and when, a day or two later, he 
discovered that the news regarding a combined move- 
ment from the north-west against Bah&r and Bengal 
had no foundation in fact, he could not help showing 
by deeds how much he mistrusted the foreigners, to 
whom, nevertheless, he continued to write letters full 
of professions of amity. He then directed R6j& 
Dulab Eiim — who, the reader will recollect, com- 
manded the army which had been sent to assist the 
French, but which, on the persuasions of NandkumAr, 
had halted some twenty miles to the north of Huglf, 
and who had subsequently marched northwards — 
to halt and encamp at Palisi, a large village on tbe 
left bank of the river Bh&girathf, twenty -two miles 
south of Murshid&b&d. There was nothing in this 
order necessarily hostile to the English, for Pal4si 
was thirty-nine miles to the north of the position 
which Dulab R&m had occupied when Cbandranagar 
was being attacked, and the Nuw&b possessed the 
undoubted right to locate his troops in any part of 
his own territory he might select, but, following as 
it did so soon upon the removal of the fears regard* 
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mg an invasion from the north-west, Olive viewed 
the selection of the halting-place with the gravest 
suspicion. In fact, not Clive alone, but all the 
English in Bengal utterly mistrusted the Nuwdb. 
They could not forget the cruel manner in which 
he had allowed their countrymen to be treated only 
a year before ; they knew that what he had yielded 
since he had yielded to fear; that he still hated 
them; and they believed that he would seize the 
very first opportunity that might offer to avenge 
himself for the many humiliations they had caused 
him. When, therefore, Clive heard that the army of 
the Rujd had halted and was to remain halted at 
Palasi, he, not to be beaten in the game of brag, sent 
to the Xuwab a haughty demand that he should order 
the surrender to him of the other French settlements 
and subjects within his territories. At the time that 
he transmitted this demand, Clive, though sorely 
pressed by tbo Madras Government to return to that 
Presidency with the troops lent for the recovery of 
Calcutta, had fully made up his mind to remain in 
Bengal till the following September. His know- 
ledge of the character of the Nuwab had satisfied 
him that compliance with tho orders of the Madras 
Government would invite a second attack from a 
prince who had been irritated to a point which would 
render his vengeance insatiable, should he ever gain 
the opportunity. His purpose fully settled, and his 
resolution fixed still further to intimidate the Ntiw&b, 
Clive, whose army, by the arrival of the "Cumber- 
land," had been increased to eleven hundred Europeans, 
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inclusive o'' 1 art ^ er y* an< * tw0 thousand sipihis, 
marche* 3 a “d took up a position on the 

1 . .n to the north of that town. 

* / Never was the subjugation of a weak character 
by a stronger — the utter effacement of the moral 
force of a man's nature — displayed to a greater extent 
than on this occasion. Sirdju’d daulah was at Mur- 
shidab&d, virtual sovereign of the country, yet re* 
ceiving imperious orders from the leader of a foreign 
race which he hated ; commanded to abandon the 


few Frenchmen who yet remained in his province, 
and, whilst clinging to them, not daring to keep 
them ; now loading the English envoy with re- 
proaches, now imploriug his support, never daring 
to act with decision, swayed one day by the rumours 
of an invasion from the north-west, another by some 
fresh demand on the part of the English ; fearing to 
act, yet forced to do something. There can scarcely 
be imagined a position more pitiable. Little is it to be 
wondered that a man possessing a character so feeble, 
exposed to a position so critical, should have sought 
refuge, sometimes in uucontroliable bursts of auger, 
sometimes in debauchery ; that ho should have alien- 
ated his friends and encouraged the secret hopes of 
his enemies ; that this conduct, joined to the growing 
mistrust he evinced of everyone around him, should 
have generated the conviction, amongst those who were 
brought most closely in connection with him, that the 
country which possessed such a ruler was doomed I 
There were two men within his inner circle who 
at this period influenced greatly the action of the 
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Ntiwib, and one of whom a little later proved the 
arbiter of his destiny. These were the English agent, 
Mr. Watts, and the commander-in-chief of his army, 
Mir J’afar KMu. 

Mr. Watts had joined the Nuwab’s camp after the 
retreat of that prince from Calcutta in the preceding 
February. Ue was a man possessing pleasant manners, 
great firmness of character, and a considerable 
acquaintance with the native character. Throughout 
the proceedings which led to the capture of Chandra- 
nagar he bad kept Clive well acquainted with the 
changiug moods of the Nuwub. Often threatened 
with incarceration, even with death, by the prince to 
whom he was accredited, he had opposed to the threats 
he received a composure which, combined with the 
fear of the English which ever haunted the Xuwab, 
always brought that pnuce to reason. Subsequently 
to the capture of Chandrunagur Mr. Watts's task had 
become more Uitlicult, for, as the fear of the Niiwab 
increased, lus suspicion made strides still more rapid. 
It is impossible not to feel compassion for him. He 
really believed that the English were bent on his 
destruction. What is more, he ieit within his heart 
of hearts the dread that they might succeed. Can we, 
without a touch of sympathy, picture to ourselves this 
uuhappy prince on the morrow almost of the capture 
of Chandrauagur, ordered, virtually ordered, to sacrifice 
the remainder of his French allies r We can almost 
see the English Bgent, Mr. Watts, offering him, in 
respectful language, the dagger or the bowl — the 
dagger of compliance or the bowl of vengeance. We 
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can see him rising to the height of his former dignity 
as in reply he told Mr. Watts that he, too, presented 
to him two alternatives — instant return to Calcutta, 
or an assurance under his hand that the English 
would cease to molest the French. We can com- 
prehend the piteous condition to which this once 
absolute ruler was reduced when, on Mr. Watts’s 
refusal to comply with either condition, the Niiw&b 
ceased to insist further ; more clearly still when we, 
who are behind the scenes, read, in the orders sent 
upon the report of these events to Mr. Watts, the 
decree for the deposition of the Indian ruler. Mr. 
Watts was instructed to Bend to Calcutta all the 
treasure and valuables pertaining to the English 
factory at Kasimbazar, as opportunity might offer, 
without exciting suspicion. Could there be a doubt 
but that this instruction was for the Nuwdb “Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Upharsin” ? 

Mir J’afar was a type of the people who, invading 
India some three centuries earlier from the north, 
had, without losing the national characteristics of 
the race, accommodated themselves to the habits 
of the people of the country. It is impossible to read 
the history of the Mughuls without being struck 
by the fact of the absence of personal loyalty dis- 
played even by the highest in rank amongst their 
nobles. To be able and ambitious, to command the 
services of a large following, only rendered a noble- 
man the more anxious to place himself in the 
position where he could command the highest price. 
In the internecine wars of the Mughuls, in the war 
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especially between Humdyun and K&mr&n, instances 
abounded where nobles of the highest rank deserted 
from one prince to the other, and then deserted 
back again, according as his fortunes seemed to be 
on the rise or on the fall. Desertion, in fact, was 
scarcely considered a moral delinquency. Timed 
almost always so as to benefit the prince who, but 
for it, would have been beaten, it was under those 
circumstances invariably condoned. Only in the rare 
instances when the chieftain to whom the deserter 
went over was beaten in spite of the defection, did 
the latter meet the reward he deserved. In a word, 
the proverb that “ nothing succeeds like success” was 
a canon in the moral code of the Mughul, and it was 
the existence of this canon which caused desertion 
from a falling to a winning cause to be looked upon 
as, if a fault at all, a fault that was venial. 

Mir J’afar was, I have said, a fair specimen of the 
race of noble warriors who had fought for and against 
Humdyun, for and against Akbar, for and against 
Aurangzib in his fratricidal wars. He was a man of 
considerable capacity, of high character at the court, 
and of considerable influence in the province. By his 
marriage with the daughter of the late Ntiwab, Alt 
Vardi Khin, he was connected with the reigning 
prince, the nephew of his predecessor. This connection 
had procured him the title of Bakhshi, or commander* 
in-chief of the army of Bengal. As a feudal prince 
he waa enabled, too, to bring into the field a large 
body of his own dependents, men whom he had 
oarefully trained. 
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Mir J’afar, who had stood very high in the estima- 
tion of All Yardi Khan, had witnessed with feelings 
of disgust the altered system whioh his successor, 
the reigning Nuwab, had introduced. The substitu- 
tion of laxity for firmness, of a policy always in 
extremes for a steady course of action, had brought 
to his experienced mind the conviction that the first 
real shock would bring the State edifice to the ground. 
He was not alone in this conviction. A native state 
has this in common with European states, that the 
surest barometer of its stability is the feeling displayed 
towards it by the moneyed classes. In his admirable 
history of the fall of the English monarchy, Mr. 
Gardner has shown how the repeated refusal of the 
City of London to lend even a small sum to Charles 1. 
precipitated the measures which brought about the 
great rebellion. Siraju’d daulah had reigned in Bengal 
but a few months. That short period, however, had 
sufficed to alienate the bankers of the province, men 
whose wealth, connections, knowledge, and commercial 
influence rendered them all-powerful within its limits. 
Nor was this all. The most powerful men in his 
province were equally discontented. Manakchand, 
the general whom Clive had, by his bokmess, forced 
to abandon Calcutta at the beginning of the year, 
had been compelled to purchase his freedom from 
the prison into which he had been, in consequence, 
thrown, by a fine of ten lakhs of rupees; whilst 
Diilab Bam, whom we have seen despatched towards 
Chandranagar to assist the French, and subsequently 
retiring to Falasi, had been disgusted to find himself 
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superseded iu influence, and all his measures con- 
trolled, by a youthful favourite of no character or 
ability, whom the Nuwab had adopted in his absence. 

When in a native court the most influential parties 
become discontented, the next scene in the drama is 
sure to inaugurate a plot. So it was on this occasion. 
The first move in the matter was made by a noble- 
man of good position, though not of the highest, yet 
who by his character commanded the confidence of 
the moneyed classes and of Raja Dulab Ram. The 
nature of the proposal made by this man, Yar Lutf 
Khdn, showed the enormous moral power which the 
achievements of Clive and Watson had already, in a 
short space of three months, given to the English ; 
how they had already come to be regarded as arbiters 
of the position. At a secret conference agreed to by 
Mr. Watts — whose presence at Mur&huUbad greatly 
facilitated the communications of the conspirators — 
and at which that gentleman was represented by 
Amichand, YAr LAtf stated that the NAwiib intended 
the destruction of the English; that he was only 
temporising with them until the danger of invasion 
from the north should have passed away; that he 
was about to proceed with his army to Patna ; that 
in his absence the English could easily seize Murshid- 
abad; and that he, supported by Raja Dulab Ram and 
the moneyed classes, would join them in the attempt 
on the condition that he, Yar Liitf, were made 
Ndwdb; that he would then subscribe to all the 
terras the English might impose. 

Mr. Watts transmitted these proposals to Clive, 
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and in reply was requested to give the project every 
encouragement. But this answer had scarcely been 
received when a proposal came to him from a more 
influential quarter. Through the medium of an 
Armenian merchant named Petros, who had already 
been employed by the English in their negotiations 
with the Ntfwdb, Mir J’afar offered to aid the English 
against his master on the condition that he should 
succeed him. Clive received this proposition with 
joy. tn concert with the select committee of the 
Council, he instructed Mr. Watts to conclude the 
negotiation on the general condition that on Mir 
J’afar becoming Ntfwdb there should be a full 
pecuniary compensation for all losses, public or 
private, sustained by the English, and an ample 
reward to the Company and all concerned for present 
risks and contemplated servicos. 

Whilst this conspiracy was hatching the Nuw&b 
still remained, anxious, hesitating, and undecided, at 
Murshidabdd. We, who arc behind the scenes, know 
how full of danger was his position, how well-grounded 
was his anxiety. He, poor man, not very clear-sighted, 
allowed himself to be influenced to a great extent by 
rumours, the truth or falsehood of one series of 
which he had not been able to ascertain when another 
series came from a different quarter still further to 
distract him. Thus, about the time of the fall of 
Chandranagar, and, after an interval of recovery, a 
little later, he was so alarmed by the rumours regard- 
ing a combined Afghan and Mardthd invasion that he 
was inclined even to court the English, Scarcely had 
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that alarm been dissipated than his fear and hatred 
of that people began to revive with more than pristine 
force. These varying moods, fomented by that party 
amongst his councillors which had planned his ruin, 
greatly affected his policy. That, too, was vacillating 
from day to day, changing from extreme to extreme, 
never well-defined. 

In no instance was the evil effect of this shifting 
system better evidenced than in the treatment by the 
Ndwfib of the French. We have seen that early on 
the day of the surrender of Cbandranagar fifty tried 
French soldiers had marched out of the place and 
taken the road to Kdsimbilzar. Their arrival at that 
place raised the garrison of the French factory there 
to seventy European and some sixty native soldiers. 
The chief there was Law of Lauriston. With all his 
incompetence as a general, Law was a man of 
intellectual parts, and possessed to a large extent the 
power of influencing others. lie had used this power 
on theNdwab, who not only liked him, but who leaned 
upon him with all the force of a feeble nature, 
dreading some undefined evil from outside : he felt, 
at all events, certain of these few Frenchmen. But 
just then came that haughty missive from Olive, com- 
manding, rather than demanding, permission to attack 
the remaining French settlements in Bengal. This 
message threw the Niiwiib into a paroxysm of fury. 
Not only did he refuse to comply, but ho threatened 
to put Mr. Watts to death unless the scheme were 
abandoned. But the letter of refusal had scarcely 
been despatched when something occurred which 
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entirely changed his mood. As unwisely timorous as 
he had been unwisely bold, he now besought Law to 
depart, to relieve Murshidibdd of his presence, hoping 
by this sacrifice to pacify the English leader. It was 
in vain that Law pointed out that, far from saving 
him, this sacrifice would remove from his person the 
one body of men who, under all circumstances, would 
be true to him, whose presence in the vicinity of his 
capital still imposed some restraint on the traitora by 
whom he was surrounded, and would force even Clive 
to be circumspect ; the Nuwab, much as he clung to 
Law, was as much dominated by the paroxysm of 
fear as he had been swayed a few short hours before 
by the paroxysm of rage. His treacherous councillors, 
seeing in the departure of Law the removal of one 
great impediment to their designs, fanned and 
encouraged the new feeling. The Ndwab, still, as I 
said, clinging to Law, besought him to depart. He 
gave him all the money, arms, ammunition, and 
supplies he might require, begged him not to go very 
far, certainly not further than Bhdgalpur, only a 
hundred and forty-four miles distant — but to go. At 
that place, he would be at hand, he said, to aid him 
in case of need. Law, finding all his arguments over- 
ruled, and at last positively ordered to depart, had no 
resource but to obey. With a heart heavy with the 
worst anticipations, he bade farewell to the Ntiwdb. 
When that prince, in the agony of the last adieu, told 
the French leader that he would soon see him again, 
Law, well aware of the net which was slowly but 
surely enveloping him, replied that it was nearly 
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impossible, that they would never meet again, and 
implored him to remember his words. He had, indeed, 
truly forecasted the future. 

The departure of the French, far from mollifying 
Olive, encouraged him to proceed further. He pre- 
pared to send a party in pursuit of them. Meanwhile, 
he despatched a small detachment of troops, English 
and sepoys, to protect the English factory at Kdsim* 
bdzdr, and — assured now in his own mind of the 
necessity of coming to an open rupture with the 
Ndwdb — he pressed urgently upon Mr. Watts the policy 
of cultivating relations with the discontented parties 
at tho court, especially with Mir J’afar. 

The space between the two hostile camps began 
from this moment to lessen. Every hour the tension 
became stronger. A few days after the departure of 
Law the mood of the Xiiwdb again changed. He had 
become convinced that the Afgluin invasion was a 
myth. Information, this time sure and certain, 
reached him that the French general, Bussy, had 
expelled the English from their factories at Vishak- 
patanam and on tho three arms of the Godavari, and 
upon this information he based the hope, which also 
at an earlier period had fluttered before him, that that 
general would march to his aid. With the Nuwdb 
hope and certainty were almost convertible terms. 
Because he hoped a result he felt certain that 
that result would bo accomplished. Accordingly, as 
sanguine as he had been previously desponding, he 
despatched a messenger to Law to beg him to halt 
where he was ; he directed Mir J’afar to proceed with 
I. 15 
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fifteen thousand men to reinforoe R6jd Dtilab Rdm at 
Faldsi ; lie caused the English factory at Kdsimb&z&r 
to be thoroughly examined ; and to prevent the pro- 
gress of the English ships of war, which he dreaded 
more than their soldiers, he sunk large piles across 
the river twenty miles below his capital ; in fact, he 
made every preparation for war. 

The English were no less bent upon it. The con- 
cealed hostility of the Ntiwdb chained Clive and his 
troops to Bengal. His departure for Madras would, 
he well knew, invite attack from the Nuwab. It 
was necessary, in the interests of peace itself, to 
precipitate hostilities. Clive, then, prepared to act. 
On learning of the advances made by Mir J’afar, 
he had stopped the preparations for the pursuit of 
Law, and had ordered the detachment intended for 
K&umbazar to halt at Katwd. When, however, 
he and his colleagues received information of the 
aggressive action of the Ntiwab, and that Mir J’afar 
had been ordered to Palasi, he felt that the crisis 
was at hand. The mask so long worn was at length 
to be cast aside, and pretensions, alike hidden and 
asserted, were to be subjected to the arbitrament of 
the sword. But before this could happen it was 
necessary to make double sure of the traitors who 
had offered their services to the foreign invader. 
How this was accomplished I shall now proceed to 
relate. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Conspiracy. 

When Mr. Watts was informed that the Ntiw&b had 
ordered Mir J’afar to march on Pal&si, and that Mir 
J’afar, leaving behind him an agent to carry on the 
secret negotiation, had marched on that point, he 
despatched his colleague, Mr. Scafton, to Calcutta, to 
receive final instructions. At the same time, to lull 
the Ntiwib into security, he ordered the detachment 
which had halted at KatwA to return to Calcutta. 

The terms originally formulated by the select com- 
mittee of the English Council* comprehended the 
substitution of Mir J’afar Khiln for the Ntfwiib Sirtiju'd 
daulah as Stibahdar of Bengal ; on the attainment of 
this result the payment by him of sums equivalent 
to a million two hundred thousand pounds sterling 
to the English Company ; to six hundred thousand to 
the English inhabitants of Calcutta ; to two hundred 


• This committee consisted of Mr. Drake, Colonel Olive, Mr. 
Watts, Colonel Kilpatrick, Mr. Becker, and Mr. Manningham. 

15 * 
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and forty thousand pounds to the natives, and to 
eighty-four thousand pounds to the Armenians. 
Further, they assured to the English all the lands 
within the Mar&tha ditch ; an extent of six hundred 
yards beyond the ditch, and a perpetual lease of 
the land south of Calcutta as far as Kalpi. Mir 
J’afar was to engage, likewise, not to erect any new 
fortifications near the river below Hugli, and to be 
at the charge of the maintenance of English troops 
whenever he should require their assistance. On the 
6th May a document containing these terms was 
received by Mr. Watts, and was at once handed by 
that gentleman to Mir J’afar’s agent. On the 12th, 
the agent proceeded to Paldsi to show it to bis 
principal, and returned on the 14th with the assurance 
that Mir J’afar entirely consented to all the articles, 
but that he stipulated that they should not bo com- 
municated to Amichand, as he distrusted the intriguing 
character of that Bengali, and had no faith in his 
honesty. 

It is probable that Mir J’afar, knowing the intimate 
relations existing between Amichand and the English, 
and the enormous value of the services rendered by the 
former to that people, dreaded lest, in addition to the 
payments already stipulated, he should be called upon 
to provide very handsomely for the Bongdli agent. Most 
certainly this would have been the case. Yet it had 
been far better for him, far better for English honour, 
had he at once faced that necessary payment. By 
evading it in the manner in which 1 am about to show 
it was evaded, Mir J’afar had to pdfy au udditioual 
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sum about three times greater than the sum stipulated 
for by Amichand ; whilst on the consenting English 
the manner of evasion cast two slurs which no time 
can remove — the slur of ingratitude to a man who 
had served them truly, and who had in the previous 
February even saved them — the slur of dishonour 
which must ever rest on forgery with intent to 
deceive. 

It was difficult for Mr. Watts to comply with Mir 
J’afar’s wish regarding Amichand. He had been 
trusted too much. He had, in fact, been Mr. Watts’s 
confidant in his negotiations with the discontented 
nobles and merchants of the court and the city. He 
was thoroughly aware that a movement of some kind 
was projected by Mir J'afar. Judging from the confi- 
dence bestowed m him in the past, he had no doubt but 
that the nature of this movement would be communi- 
cated to him at the proper time. But when, on the 
return of Mir J’afar’s agent, Amichand discovered an 
unaccustomed reticence on the part of Mr. Watts, he 
became suspicious. Suspicion sharpened his powers 
of penetration, and he soon forced Mr. Watts to 
disclose to him the whole arrangement. Perceiving 
at ouce that his interests were to be sacrificed, he 
formulated demands which, though somewhat vague 
as to their monoy value, were deemed by the English- 
man to be more than extravagant. Mr. Orme states 
that “ it is said he threatened to reveal the conspiracy 
to the Niiw&b if his demands were not oomplied with." 
Other writers have gone further. Sir John Malcolm 
writes; “ Amiohand waited on Mr. Watts, when all 
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was prepared for action, and threatened instant dis- 
covery of the whole plot unless it were settled that he 
should receive thirty lakhs,” &c. &c. Lord Macaulay, 
following Maloolm, states that Amichand “ demanded 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling as the price 
of his secrecy and of his assistance.” Mr. Gleig’s 
account of the transaction is more circumstantial still. 
He writes : “ He (Amichand) now waited upon 
Mr. Watts and told him that unless he were assured 
of receiving three hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
as the recompense of his agency, over and above the 
enormous sum already promised, he should inform 
Sir&ju’d daulah of all that was in progress, and cause 
the conspirators, English as well as native, to be 
arrested on the spot.” 

Now, all these positive assertions rest upon rumour, 
and upon rumour only. There is not a particle of proof 
to support them. Those of Malcolm, of Macaulay, and 
of Gieig have no other foundation than the historian 
Orme’s “ it iB said.” We are bound to bear in mind 
that every version of the story with which we are 
acquainted has proceeded from men whose interest it 
was to paint the conduct of Amichand in the blackest 
colours ; that Amichand left no account of the 
transaction. Yet, even in the English version, no 
proof whatever is offered that Amichand threatened 
to disclose the plot. Macaulay and Gieig have simply 
followed Malcolm. Malcolm, writing in the spirit of 
a partisan, of a man determined to see no fault in 
his hero, has simply unproved upon Orme. He has 
dropped the alhimportant words, “ it is said.” But 
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even Malcolm is forced to admit that he has bo written 
foundation for his categorical assertion, for he states : 
“ The account of this transaction was probably com- 
municated through Khw&ja Wazid, or some other 
confidential person, as we find no details of what 
passed with Amichand in any of Mr. Watts’s letters ” 
This statement is in direct contradiction to the evi- 
dence given by Clive himself on the subject some 
years later. Clive then affirmed that he was made 
acquainted with Araichand’s threats of disclosure 
unless his demands were complied with, in a letter 
from Mr. Watts. That Clive received a letter from 
Mr. Watts is certain, for his reply to it, quoted by 
Mr. Gleig, is extant ; and it is true that in that reply 
he calls Amichand the greatest villain on earth. But 
what the historian would care to know is not merely 
whether there was a letter, but what were the contents 
of that letter. It is curious that Sir John Malcolm, 
with all his bios and all his investigation, should have 
found the other letters written by Mr. Watts at this 
conjuncture, but that this particular letter should 
have eluded his search ; more curious still, that Clive 
himself should not have jealously guarded it. 

The truth I believe to be that Amichand made no 
threat whatever to Mr. Watts. Long association with 
men of the same class in India has convinced me that 
the very last roeasnre they would have recourse to 
would be to utter anything approaching to a threat 
to the English gentlemen with whom they were 
brought in official contact. Threats are reserved for 
the inmost recesses of their dwellings, for their private 
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oonfidants : they are never spoken to their English 
chiefs. The difficulty an Englishman finds in dealing 
with the native officials of native courts, arises from 
the fact that they never show their feelings of injury. 
Though he may be conscious he has thwarted them, 
he cannot detect from their manner that they feel 
themselves aggrieved. Coupling my experience of 
the class with the guarded statement of Mr. Orme, 
“ it is said,” with the absence of this one letter from 
among the many written by Mr. Watts to the secret 
committee, with the admission of Sir John Malcolm 
that the account of the transaction was probably com* 
municated by a native, who, I may add, would most 
certainly have embellished it, and having regard to 
the fact that the only positive evidence on the other 
side is the evidence given, many yea.ra later, before 
the Committee of the House of Commons by the one 
man whose interest it was to prove that his behaviour 
to Amichand had been forced upon him by the threats 
made by that agent, 1 am forced to the conclusion that 
Amichand did not threaten to betray the conspiracy, 
but that Mr. Watts, aghast at his demands, was 
firmly convinced that, unless they were complied with, 
Amichand would betray him, and tbat in writing to 
this effect to Clive the fear which beset him coloured 
his expressions. I will go further, and affirm my 
conviction that considering the enormous advantages 
their connection with Amichand had procured for the 
English, and the care, as 1 shall have to show, they 
took of their own individual interests, they were 
guilty of want of generosity, of ingratitude, and of 
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impolicy in not stipulating for him a special reward. 
That their conduct in this respect made his “ heart 
turn round” — to use an expression familiar to his 
countrymen — I can well believe ; that he would have 
revenged himself had his remonstrances not been 
attended to, 1 am certain ; but that he should have 
spoken to Mr. Watts the threat to avenge himself — 
never ! No Hindu of the class and caste of Amichand 
would do it. 

1 do not think that any Englishman can read 
without a blush the story of the conduct of the secret 
committee when the treaty was sent back to Calcutta 
to be diawn up in form. To the clauses 1 have already 
mentioned they added others assuring a donation of 
two millions and a half of rupees for the squadron ; 
of the same amount for the army, and presents of 
very nearly six millions of rupees* for themselves, 

* This sum was to be distributed thus : 


Mr. Drake, Governor ... . Be. 280,000 

Colonel Clive, as 2nd in committee . 280,000 

Mr. Watts . 240,000 

Major Kilpatrick .... . 240,000 

Mr. Man Bingham .... . 240,000 

Mr. Becher . 240,000 


B*. 1,520,000 

I may add that there was an understanding for s further dis- 
tribution of private donations, and this, though apparently not 
placed upon official paper, was acted upon. According to this 
separate agreement — 


Colonel Clive was to receive . . . Bs. 1,600,000 

Mr. Watts 800,000 

Major Kilpatrick 300,000 

The six Members of Council, Bs. 100,000 each 600,000 
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and this whilst they refused Amichand the sum to 
which his demands were now reduced — less than 
one- third of this total. 

But their cupidity and their baseness did not stop 
there. The letter despatched by Mr. Watts to 
Calcutta, carried, as it doubtless was carried, by a 
confidential agent full of the importance of hiB 
mission and prepared to exaggerate all its details, 
completely scared the secret committee. In acknow- 
ledging the receipt of it Clive informed Mr. Watts 
that “at a committee held both the Admiral and 
gentlemen agree that Amichand is the greatest 
villain upon earth, and that now he appears in the 
strongest light, what he was always suspected to be, 
a villain in grain.” Clive then announced the plan 
which the Council had resolved upon “to counter- 
plot this scoundrel.” lie proposed that a fictitious 
agreement should be drawn up, the counterpart of 
the real agreement, with this solitary exception, that 
the fictitious agreement should contain a clause, not 
inserted in the real agreement, securing to Amichand 
the sum of twenty lakhs of rupees, in the event 

Mr. Walsh, Secretary to Colonel Clive . Be. *0,000 

Mr. Scrafton v, *0,000 

Mr. Lushington 50,000 

Major A. Grant, commanding detachment 

39th Foot 100,000 

All the military officers mentioned above received, in addition, 
their Bhare of the donation to the army, of which Colonel Clive's 
portion amounted to Ei. 200,000. 

Clive’s plunder on this occasion amounted, it will be seen, to 
not less than Bs. 2,080,000. In those days a rupee was equal 
to two shillings and six pence. 
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of the success of the plot. It was arranged that 
both agreements should be signed by Mir J’afar, by 
the Admiral, as the senior officer, by Clive, and 
by the other members of the secret committee ; that 
the false one should then be shown to Amichand, 
the other retained. An unexpected obstacle to the 
successful carrying out of this nefarious scheme arose 
from the refusal of Admiral Watson to take part or 
share in it. From the first he had opposed the 
scheme : he absolutely refused to countenance it by 
attaching his signature to the false document. The 
real agreement, containing the added conditions in 
favour of the army, the navy, and the secret com- 
mittee he signed readily enough ; the other he spurned. 
This was, indeed, a dilemma. Amichand had bad too 
many transactions with the English not to know well 
that the concurrence of the senior officer in Bengal 
was necessary to the validity of any document. He 
had been a witness of the delay in the carrying out 
of the measures against Chandranagar, caused solely 
by the obstinacy of the Admiral. Were the treaty to 
be presented to him signed by all the other members 
of the committee but unsigned by Admiral Watson, 
his suspicions, already aroused, would amount to 
oertainty. 11 is present anger would become bitter 
hatred. Certainly the treaty must be withheld unless 
it oouid bear the signature of Admiral Watson. 
Granted that the danger was real, one course only lay 
before the committee ; that was to add, in the genuine 
dooument, the name and the claim of Amichand to the 
additional list, amounting to more than four millions 
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of rupees, in addition to the stipulations in favour 
of the army and navy. But they would not adopt 
this course. Ready enough to enrich themselves 
at the expense of the native nobleman whom they 
were tempting to treason, they refitsed to despoil him 
further for the advantage of a native agent who had 
shared their evil fortunes and had then rendered them 
priceless services. In reflecting upon their conduct 
the reader will do well to recollect that in the 
additional list, besides gratuities to the members of 
the committee, a sum of two million five hundred 
thousand rupees had been asked for the navy and an 
equal sum for the army ; that of these sums W atson 
representing the navy, and Clive representing the 
army, would obtain a very large share. And yet, 
taking all this for themselves, they grudged the native 
his portion. Was it greed, was it the fear that the 
admission of the claim of Amichand would lessen their 
own quota, or was it really a resolution to punish 
Amichand for possessing the power to betray them, 
which influenced them to refuse to follow the one 
straight course leading out of the dark road they 
were pursuing? 

Clive himself has stated that his sole object was 
** to disappoint the expectations of a rapacious man.” 
But the additional list proves that there w ere many 
rapacious men. Clive made no attempt to disappoint 
their expectations. I have no doubt whatever but 
that Clive, Watts, and all the other members of the 
committee really believed that unless Amichand were 
satisfied he would betray them. I come, then, reluo- 
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tantly to the conclusion that they would not agree to his 
terms, partly because independently of the possession 
of their secret he had no power ; partly because they 
wished to punish him for having, as they believed, 
threatened to betray them ; partly because the amount 
to which his pretensions were reduced, two millions of 
rupees, was excessive ; but mainly because, having by 
their additional list squeezed Mir J’afar to an extent 
which would cripple him, they feared that the claim 
of Amichand could only be defrayed at the expense 
of that list. Certain it is that, urged by Clive, they 
rejected the one straight course open to them. 

They were thus reduced to the necessity of seeking 
a road out of the difficulty in that dark and slippery 
country which men of honour never traverse. In this 
search Clive was still their leader, their iffnin fatuus. 
The fictitious agreement was the first product of his 
deviation from the path of truth and honour. When 
Admiral Watson refused to sign that agreement, Clive 
did not hesitate to make a greater divergence still, to 
plunge head foremost into the bottomless waters of 
crimo. He forged Admiral Watson’s signature!* 


• It is due to the memory of Lord Clive to state that he 
always insisted that circumstances justified his conduct on this 
occasion ; that Mr. Watts had informed him that Ainu-hand had 
made a large claim on Mir J’afar, and had threatened to hetray 
him unless it wen' complied with; that on receiving this advice 
he thought act and policy warrantable in defeating the purposes 
of such a villain ; that he himself formed the plan of the fictitious 
treaty; that he signed Admiral Watson’s name; that he thought 
it warrantable under the eircumatanoes, and would do it again; 
that he bad no interested motives ; and his only design was to 
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The fiotitious document and the real treatj f the 
former transcribed on red, the latter on white paper, 
were then despatched by special messenger to 
Mr. Watts who had received instructions how to use 
them. 

But very soon after the departure of the messenger 
there occurred an event which put to a decisive test 
the sincerity of the rival parties — the Ntiwrib and the 
English. It must be recollected that the latter had 
based their complaints against the Ntiw4b on the 
ground that he still maintained a large army encamped 
at Palasi, and that he could have no other object in 
maintaining such an army but one hostile to them* 
selves. The Niiw&b had denied the justice of the 
conclusion, but had not recalled his army. He, on 
his side, mistrusted the English. 

But, on the 3rd of May, there suddenly appeared 
in Calcutta a man, calling himself Govind Rai, and 
bearing a letter from Baldji Rao, the MarathA Chief 
of Birar. In this letter the writer proposed to co- 
operate with the English against the Xuwab, and 
offered, so soon as he should receive a summons from 
the English governor, to march into Bang'd at the 
head of a hundred thousand men. 

This letter, laid before the Council, was n irmly 


disappoint the expectations of a rapacious man. Lord Clive also 
stated, many years later, that, to the best ot his remembrance, 
Admiral Watson, though he refosed to sign the treaty, gave the 
gentleman who carried it leave to sign it. But this belief it 
not borne out by evidence. Indeed, none of the eon temporary 
records even mention it, 
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debated. Tbe members, their hands yet red with the 
manufacture of a fictitious treaty, could not resist the 
oonviction that this document belonged to the same 
category. They gradually came to the conclusion, 
indeed, that it was a device of the Xiiwdb’s to lure 
them into an admission under their own hands of the 
hostile feeling which really animated them. Penetrated 
by this conviction, they resolved, again at the instiga- 
tion of Clive, to meet craft with craft, and at once to 
baffle the designs and gain the confidence of the 
Nuwfib by sending hitn the letter as a proof of their 
desire to take no advantage of his position, but to live 
at peace with him. Clive, therefore, despatched the 
letter to the Xtiwdb by the hands of Mr. Scrafton, 
accompanied by another from himself. In this he 
intimated that the communication of a secret offer 
from a foreign power was a last proof of his desire to 
live at peace with the Xiiwiib ; asked that prince why 
he still kept his army in the field, thus destroying the 
English trade ; why he, by his actions, led the English 
to suspect that it was his object to destroy them when- 
ever an opportunity should offer. The letter reached 
the Xiiwrib alien he was more than ever embittered 
against the English, for Amicband had persuaded 
him that they bad just entered into a secret treaty 
with Bumy to attack him, and he had given that wily 
Brahman an order for four hundred and fifty thousand 
rupees on the Raja of Bardhw&n as a reward for the 
information. 

In jK)int of fact the letter was genuine. Tbe 
Nriw&b had had no hand in the matter. He was 
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utterly ignorant of it. On an impulsive nature such 
as his was, the communication of such an offer as that 
forwarded to him by Clive acted just as the recovery 
of sight would act on a blind man. He saw now, 
or thought he saw, everything most clearly. It was 
a new light. He had been wrong, utterly wrong 
before. He had wronged the English, had suspected 
them unjustly, had injured them raoRt gratuitously. 
But there was yet time to amend his conduct. Always 
in extremes, he resolved to be as friendly and con- 
fiding as lie had been before hostile and suspicious. 
He at once proceeded to comply with the wishes 
expressed by Clive. He proposed at first to recall only 
Mir J’afar and his array from Paliisi, leaving there 
Raja Dulab Ram to co-operate with the English against 
the Marathas ; and he sent an order to Mir J’afar to 
that effect ; but, on the persuasions of Messrs. Watts 
and Scrafton, who perceived that this arrangement 
would mar their scheme, the Ndwab, after some 
hesitation, consented to withdraw his whole army. In 
consequence, Mir J’afar returned to Murshidiibiid on 
the 30th May, Raja Diilab Ram four days later. 

On the N&wab, then, the transmission of the 
Mardth& letter had produced a marvellous effect. 
It had disarmed his resentment against the English. 
It had convinced him that he had nothing to fear 
from that people. It had produced that effect at a 
moment when in reality he had more to fear from 
them than on any previous occasion, when their 
plans were already formed, and their arrangements 
made, to dethrone him; when ambition and avarioe 
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combined to deter them from making any terms with 
a man who stood in the way of the realisation of their 
sordid dreams. 

The letter produced, likewise, on the Nuwab other 
results all favouring the English designs. I have already 
alluded to the fickleness and instability which marked 
the character of this unhappy prince. Relieved, by 
the communication of this letter, of all fear from the 
English, he thought he could indulge with impunity 
in the gratification of his private rancour. Unfortu- 
nately for himself he selected Mir J’afar to be the 
first recipient of his tyrannical humours. He had 
always hated that nobleman ; but up to the time of 
the recall from Pal&si the hatred had been hidden by 
fear. But, believing, now, that the pacific feelings 
of the English rendered it unnecessary for him any 
longer to conceal that fear, he received him on his 
return from PalAsi in a manner so insulting as to 
induce in the mind of the general the belief that his 
life was in danger. Mir J’afar, accordingly, retired 
to his palace, situated at the southern extremity of 
tho city, summoned all his own troops, sent notices to 
his friends to hold themselves ready to move at a 
moment’s notice, and re-openod communications with 
Mr. Watts. 

Such wore the momentous results of one letter — 
a letter scarcely seriously intended. It had given 
encouragement to tho English to proceed in their 
designs, had caused the suspicions of the NrfwAb to 
disappear, had made his best general a bitter personal 
enemy 1 

L 
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Meanwhile, Mir J'afar had received from a trusty 
messenger, sent by Mr. Watts, the two treaties, the 
real and the fictitious. As eager for revenge as he 
was thirsting for power, he declined, however, to 
sign them until he should have consulted the Diw&n 
R4j& Drilab Ram, whom he had won over when they 
were encamped together at Pal&si. The RAj£, I have 
stated, reached Murshid&bdd on the 3rd June. On 
the following day he saw Mir J’afar, who showed him 
the treaty. But when he read the clauses stipulating 
for the enormous pecuniary rewards which Clive and 
his colleagues had demanded, even he, prepared as he 
was to pay heavily, was aghast. He knew well that 
to make such payments would more than exhaust the 
treasury and necessitate new and tyrannical imposts — 
a bad beginning for a new reign. He drew up, then, 
and submitted to Mr. Watts a counter- plan under the 
operation of which all the moneys that might be found 
available on the deposition of the Nuwdb should be 
divided equally between Mir J’afar and the English. 
But Mr. Watts was not inclined to change a fixed for 
an uncertain amount ; he absolutely refused to abate 
one iota of his demands. But, to win over this new 
formidable opponent, he offered the Rdjd a bribe 
which few natives so circumstanced would have 
refused : he offered him the management of the 
Treasury with a commission of five per cent, on all 
sums that might be realised. The bait was eagerly 
swallowed; the RAj& withdrew his objections, and 
Mir J’afar, on the 4th June, signed the treaty. On 
the very same day, the NtiwAb, all unconscious of his 
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intrigues, but wishing to indulge in his own personal 
rancour, removed that nobleman from the command 
of the army, and bestowed that trust upon a man 
devoted to his person, one Kw&jah Q&ddi. 

This change in the command greatly affected the 
power of Mir J’afar to render efficient service to the 
cause. At an interview held the day following with 
Mr. Watts — who, unable to hold open communication 
with one over whom the Nuw&b exercised rigid 
surveillance, had caused himself to be conveyed, in a 
covered palanquin such as that used for women, into 
the zanaua of the disgraced general — Mir J’afar 
admitted that he could now only actually dispose of 
three thousand men. He felt sure, however, he could 
exercise a very decisive influence upon other chiefs 
whom he knew to be discontented. The change, 
however Mr. Watts might regret it, could not affect 
the plaus of the conspirators. They had gone too far 
to recede. Mir J’afar, then, in the most solemn 
manner, swore to observe the engagement he had 
entered into ; he begged Mr. W atts to urge upon his 
government to act immediately and with decision ; he 
explained the part ho proposed to take in the decisive 
action which would follow the advance of the English ; 
and he arranged to send the two treaties at once to 
Calcutta by tho hands of a confidential officer. Mr. 
Watts then left him, returning in the same disguise. 

But one task, then, remained for that gentleman to 
cany out, before, under some well-arranged pretext, 
he should himself depart for Calcutta. This task was 
the disposal of Amfchand. It would not do to leave 
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him at MurshiddMd. The existence of the two 
treaties was known to more than one person, and in a 
city full of intriguers, many of them dependants of 
the rich merchant, the secret might at any moment be 
discovered. It was known that already his suspicions 
had been excited. He had come, if not to the convic- 
tion, at least to a very strong belief, that some web 
was being woven to which he had not the clue. It was 
necessary, therefore, that he, too, should proceed to 
Calcutta. Mr. Watts, then, pretending great care for 
his safety, suggested to him that, in the uncertainty 
of the contest which was about to ensue, his life 
would scarcely be safe at Murshidabml ; that at any 
rate, at his age, the exertions which he would be called 
upon to make would be full of danger ; that it was, 
therefore, advisable that he should proceed with Mr. 
Scrafton, about to set out at once, to Calcutta. These 
arguments had their effect. Amichand delayed one day 
to endeavour to obtain certain sums from the treasury. 
When these were denied him, unablo to obtaiu or un- 
willing to apply for the Nuwdb’s permission to depart 
— a most necessary passport — the wily Hindu behaved 
in such a manner as to call from the priuce an order 
to leave his capital. Amichand then started and 
reached Calcutta on the 8th June. Two days later the 
emissary sent by Mir J’afar arrived, with the two 
treaties, at that place. The committee had arranged 
means whereby the purport of the fictitious treaty 
should be at once made known, in an indirect manner, 
to Amichand. The knowledge that his full claims 
were recognised in the fullest manner in a treaty 
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bearing the signature of all the contracting parties, 
silenced for the moment the doubts which had agitated 
his mind. 

It was now time for the English either to act or to 
abandon their plans, for the air was full of rumours, 
and already an expedition against the Ndw&b was the 
talk of the bazaars alike at Calcutta and Chandra- 
nagnr. Clive saw very clearly that the opportune 
moment had arrived ; that to miss it would be to 
slide once more into a morass of doubt and uncertainty. 
That he realised the vastness of the stake for which 
he was about to throw may be doubted. Even his 
vision, broad and keen as it was, was limited. But 
what he certainly did see was an assured position for 
the English ; a preponderating influence 1 in Bengal and 
Orisri, perhaps even in Bilutr ; wealth and honours for 
himself ; a great name in history. It was impossible, 
then, that a man of his ambitious nature, with such a 
future dangliug on the horizon, should allow the oppor- 
tune moment to pass unheeded. He boldly seized it. 
Concentrating on the 12th June all his troops at 
Chandranagar, and despatching a ship of war to 
menace Hugh, the governor of which, Nandkumar, 
had threatened to oppose the passage of his boats, he 
dismissed the two agents of the Nuwab who were 
with him, and on the following day set out on the 
march which was to sever from the tottering empire 
of the Alughul its richest and its fairest province. 
The English troops proceeded in two hundred boats, 
towed by natives against the stream ; the sipdhfs 
marched along tho right bank of the river on 
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the high road, made by the MughulB, from Hugli 
to PatnA By the hands of the two agents or 
messengers of the N&w&b he despatched to that 
prince a letter in which he justified his action. In 
this he boldly accused the ruler of Bengal of having 
used every subterfuge to evade the accomplishment of 
the treaty of February ; of having failed to restore, 
during the four months which had followed, more 
than one-fifth of the effects he had previously 
plundered; of having, subsequently to that treaty, 
invited Monsieur Bussy to assist him ; of maintaining 
at that moment, within a hundred miles of his capital, 
a body of French troops under M. Law ; of having 
in various ways, which were enumerated, insulted 
English honour. Clive added, that in the presence of 
this want of faith, of this concealed hostility, of these 
insults, the English had displayed exemplary patience, 
and had even taken the field to assist him when 
the action of the Afghans in the north-west had 
alarmed him ; but that they were tired of subterfuges, 
and now, seeing no other remedy, were marching 
on Murshidabad, where they intended to refer their 
complaints to the decision of the principal officers of 
his government, viz. Mr J' afar Khan, Bdjd Dulab 
B&m, the S6ths, or principal bankers, and Mohan 
Lall. Clive then expressed a hope that tho Ntiwfib 
would aoquiesce in this arbitration and so spare the 
effusion of his blood, and concluding by telling him 
that “ the rains being so near, and it requiring many 

dsfs to receive an answer, he found it necessary to 

wait upon him immediately.' 1 
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A more specious letter was probably never penned. 
Certainly a more insolent defiance from a settler in a 
foreign country to one who was, in everything but in 
name, the sovereign prince of that country, was never 
despatched. Its assertions will not bear the test of 
examination. From the day, the 4th February, when 
Clive had frightened him from Calcutta, the English 
had persistently bullied the Ndwdb. They had taken 
Chandranagar in spite of him ; had forced him to 
dismiss the French contingent under Law ; had in- 
trigued with and corrupted his officers ; and had now 
the effrontery to propose to submit his conduct to the 
decision of the very men whom they had suborned ! 
It was a serio-comic farce, the serious part of which 
was intended to work upon the nerves of a weak- 
minded man and to paralyse his action. It certainly 
produced that result. 

Meanwhile, the fact that a vast conspiracy had been 
organised was known to a considerable number of 
persons was working its natural result at Murshid- 
dbtid. Its chiefs, Mir J’ afar, R£ja Dulab Kim, the 
great family of the Sdths, Yar Lutf Khan, Mohan 
Lall, and others, all had their confidants, more or 
less discreet; and these, too, whispered the plot 
to others. In this way it came about that the 
Ntiwab, to whom there still remained many devoted 
friends, received hints that an intrigue was on foot 
in which Mir J’afar was a principal agent. Irritated 
as he was against Mir J’afar he now resolved to 
destroy him. "Unfortunately for himself, he gave 
utterance to his threats before he acted. It thus 
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happened that Mir J’afar, well served by hiB spies, 
was forewarned, and was able to make preparations 
to resist a sudden attack. Still, between the 8th 
and 14th June, the situation was full of danger, 
and, uncertain of the result, he begged Mr. Watts to 
secure his own safety by a timely flight. Mr. Watts 
thought it prudent to comply. On the 18th he 
proceeded to the factory at Kasimbaz&r as if on an 
ordinary visit, was joined there by the three other 
English gentlemen belonging to the mission, who then, 
ordering supper to be ready for their return, rode out 
with him, accompanied by dogs and dog-keepers, as 
if for an evening exercise. After proceeding some 
miles they sent back the dogs and their keepers, and 
accompanied by one mounted servant, a Patdn, rode 
for their lives. About midnight they reached Agnrdip, 
a military station for the Nuwab’s troops. Fortu- 
nately the sentries were asleep, and the fugitives 
were able to procure a couple of boats. Leaving 
their horses with the Patau they rowed down the 
river in these, were met at the junction of the 
BMgirathi and Jalinghi rivers by a detachment of 
boats sent to meet them, and on the following day 
joined the army at Kaina, about a hundred miles 
north-west of Calcutta. Thence Watts despatched 
a messenger, with the nows of bis safety, to Mir 
J’afar. The Patdn with the horses arrived the day 
following. 

The intelligence of the flight of Mr. Watts and his 
companions reached the Nuw&b just as he was about 
to attack the palace of Mir J’afar. It overwhelmed 
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him with terror, for it proved to him beyond a doubt 
that the English, of whose advance vague rumours 
had already reached Murshiddb&d, were in the 
confederacy against him. 

It is interesting to mark how different natures are 
affected by sudden news foreboding immediate danger. 
The stroug are braced up to meet the crisis with 
firmness and decision : the weak call to their councils 
that bastard prudence which paralyses action and is 
the surest ally of the threatening evil. Had the 
Nilwab belonged to the first category he had yet time 
not only to save himself but to baffle the English. 
Had he overwhelmed and crushed Mir J’afar, of whose 
treason he had sufficient proof, he might have met the 
foreign invader at the head of a united army bound 
to him by his recent success. But, belonging to the 
second, he deemed it more prudent to attempt to gain 
over the powerful relative who had defied and betrayed 
him. He, therefore, made overtures of reconciliation 
to Mir J’afar, which that nobleman naturally en- 
couraged. An interview followed, which led to an 
agreement, in virtue of which, whilst Mir J’afar 
promised neither to join nor to give assistance to the 
English in the impending contest, the Nriwiib engaged 
to allow him to retire unmolested from the province 
with his family and treasures as soon as peace should 
be restored. 

Elated now, as ho had been terror-stricken before 
the conclusion of a treaty which a man possessing the 
smallest intelligence would have recognised as hollow, 
the Ntfwdb, though he had not then received the 
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manifesto despatched to him by Clive, wrote to that 
officer in terms of defianoe. He reproached him with 
the flight of Mr. Watts ; informed him that it was 
suspicion of his tricky conduct whioh had induced 
him to keep his army so long at Pal&si; and con- 
cluded, in the manner still prevailing in Europe, by 
invoking the aid of the Q-od of battles to defeat his 
plans. Whilst he despatched this cartel, he gave 
directions that his whole army, including the troops 
of Mir J’afar, should march at once to their former 
encampment at Palasi, and sent pressing orders to 
M. Law, who was still at Bhagalpiir, to march with 
the utmost expedition to his assistance. 

But, in spite of this new departure, the affairs of 
the Niiwab did not travel well. The march to Palusi, 
upon the prompt execution of which so much de- 
pended, was delayed. The troops who were to 
fight for him had not received their pay for a long 
time, and they refused to stir a step until all their 
arrears should be discharged. Owing to mismanage- 
ment, or worse, a tumult which might have been 
suppressed on the spot was allowed to extend over 
three days; and it was only on the 19th June that the 
soldiers of the Nuwab, appeased by a full compliance 
with their demands, set out for their destination. 

Meanwhile, the English were advancing. On the 
16th they had reached Paitf, a small town on the 
western bank of the Bh&girathf, six miles above 
the point where Mr. Watts and his fellow fugitives 
had been met by the boats. From this place, on the 
17th, Clive despatched a force composed of two 
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hundred Europeans and fire hundred native troops, 
with a gun and small howitzer, under Major Eyre 
Coote, to summon Katwd, a mud fort twelve miles 
further up the same river, likewise on its western 
bank, commanding its passage. The officer who com- 
manded here for the Ntiwdb, infected with the 
generally prevailing malady of treachery, had promised 
to retire without fighting. Coote reached the town 
of Katw4, about three hundred yards south of the 
fort and separated from it by a small river, at 
midnight. He found it abandoned. But when at 
daybreak he summoned the fort the commandant 
only answered him by defiance. He made no real 
attempt, however, to defend the place. As soon as 
he saw that Coote’s intentions were sorious he set lire 
to a shed of mats which had been raised to protect 
the walls of the fort from the Bun and rain, aud, under 
cover of the smoke, made his escape northwards. 
Coote at once occupied the fort, within which aud the 
granaries it protected he found as much rice as would 
sustain ten thousand men for a year. The main body 
of the army joined him there that evening, and 
encamped on the plain ; but the next day the 
periodical rains set in with such violence that the men 
were forced to strike their tents and take shelter in 
the huts and houses of the town. 

That very day Clive received from Mir J'afar a 
letter — the only one which had reached him since his 
march from Chandranagar, though he himself had 
written every day — giving an account of his recon- 
ciliation with the Ntiwdb, of the oath he had taken 
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not to assist the English against him, but concluding 
with a phrase to the effect that, nevertheless, the 
purport of his engagement must be carried into 
execution. In dealing with traitors a man of sense must 
feel that he himself is always liable to be betrayed. 
Certainly the tenor of this letter impressed Clive with 
the conviction that it was possible that Mir J’afar 
intended to make him play the part of a dupe. To 
foil him, and to be quite sure of his ground, he 
determined, then, not to cross into the island, the key 
to which he possessed at Katwa, until the political 
position should be more clearly defined. His doubts 
were not dissipated either by a report brought by 
a messenger on the 20th, or by another letter from 
Mir J’afar dated the I'Jth and received the day 
following. The former stated that Mir J’afar and 
his son Miran had accorded him an interview in 
the private part of the palace, but that the sudden 
entrance of the emissaries of the Nuwab had changed 
their tone of friendliness into a tone of menace, 
and he had been threatened with the fate of a spy. 
The letter, which followed the messenger, breathed 
a sound which Clive still considered uncertain; for, 
although in it Mir J’afar stated that he w'Bn about on 
that very day to march for Paldsi, that he would 
occupy a position on the right of the army whence he 
would send more explicit intelligence, and explained 
that fear of detection had alone caused his previous 
reserve, he neither gave a hint as to his own plans or to 
the plans of the Nuwdb’s army, nor suggested any mode 
by which the English army should oo-operate with him. 
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Although these communications greatly dissipated 
the suspicions that had arisen in the mind of Clive as 
to the sincerity of Mir J’afar, they proved to him that 
the assistance to be rendered by that nobleman would 
be rather of a passive than an active character. This 
conviction caused him great embarrassment. Could 
he, dare he, with the small force under his orders, 
consisting, all told, of about three thousand men, of 
whom one-third only were Europeans, cross the 
Bhiigirathi to confront an array of some fifty thou- 
sand, relying on the promise of one of their leaders 
that he would betray them ? On the other hand, 
could he, dare he, after having announced to all 
Bengal his intention to attack and depose the leader 
of that host, risk the loss of prestige, the discredit, 
perhaps even the destruction, which a retreat on the 
very eve of the combat he had challenged would 
entail? Aware how appearances weighed with the 
people of the country, how much depended upon the 
show, at least, of the support of some leading natives, 
he wrote, that evening, a pressing letter to the Rrtja of 
Bardhwan to come to his aid, if only with a thousand 
horsemen. The despatch of this letter did little, 
however, to relieve his mind. Every hour the pressure 
grow stronger, the tension loss endurable. Unable, 
at last, to support biraself the sole responsibility of a 
decision which involved the fate of the English in 
Bengal, the fate of Bengal, and more remotely, though 
not less certaiuly, the fate of India, he resolved to 
summon to a council of war all the officers present 
above the rank of subaltern. There came at once 
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to that council Major Eyre Coote of the 39th, so 
often mentioned in these pages; Major Kilpatrick, 
commanding the Company's troops ; Major Archibald 
Grant, Captain Waggoner, and Captain John Corneille, 
39th Foot; Captains Gaupp, Rumbold, and Robert 
Campbell, of the Madras service; Captains John 
Cudmore, Peter Carstairs, Alexander Grant, George 
Muir, Fischer, and Le Beaune, of the Bengal service ; 
Captains Palmer, Andrew Armstrong, and Molitore, 
of the Bombay service ; Captain Jennings, command- 
ing the artillery, and Captain Parshaw, whose service 
I have been unable to ascertain. Including Clive, 
who had summoned it, the council numbered twenty 
members. 

The question on which Clive asked the opinion of 
his assembled officers was the following : “ Whether 
the army should at once cross into the island of 
K&nmbazar and at all risks attack the Nriwab; or 
whether, availing themselves of the large supplies of 
rice they had taken at Katwd, they should maintain 
themselves there during the rainy season, and, in the 
meanwhile, invite the co-operation of the Marathds.” 
Contrary to all custom, Clive gave his own opinion 
first. It was to remain at Katwa. Qe was supported 
by Majors Kilpatrick and Grant. Major Eyre Coote 
warmly espoused the opposite view. He argued that 
the soldiers were elated with the success they had 
already achieved, and were confident of victory ; that 
to check them now, so near to the enemy, would be 
to damp their ardour, which it would be difficult to 
restore ; that delay would give time to M. Law to join 
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the Ntiwdb ; that, with the vigour which this arrival 
would infuse into the councils of that prince, it would 
be possible for him to cut off their communications 
with Calcutta, and cause them the greatest distress. 
He dwelt likewise on the fact that the European ranks 
had been strengthened by the enlistment of French- 
men set free by the capture of Chandranagar, and 
that, under the circumstances to be anticipated, these 
would inevitably desert. To halt at Katw&, then, he 
declared to be a half-measure, unworthy of adoption. 
He was in favour of immediate attack; the only 
alternative was, in his opinion, an immediate retreat 
on Calcutta. Such a retreat would, however, he con- 
tended, involve disgrace to the English name, and 
injury to the Company's interests. In this view 
Major Eyre Coote was supported by Captains Alex- 
ander Grant, John Cudmore, Andrew Armstrong, 
George Muir, Robert Campbell, and Peter Carstairs. 
The other twelve sided with Clive. In this council 
of twenty, then, there was a majority of as nearly as 
possible two to one against immediate action, and in 
favour of remaining at Katwd. 

But the decision of the council of war did not 
relieve the anxiety which had been pressing on the 
brain of Clive. Strolling, unattended, to a short 
distance from the camp, he passed in review, under 
the shade of a clump of trees, the arguments which 
had been used in support of the two views. A 
thorough soldier himself, a man who had proved in 
more than one field that bokluess was prudence, he 
could not very long resist the conviction that the 
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reasons urged by the party of action were sound. Of 
the three suggested courses both the halt at Katw& 
and the retreat to Calcutta were fraught with danger 
of the worst kind, because a danger to be met with 
dispirited troops and a lost prestige. The attack, 
doubtless, was also dangerous. But it had this 
recommendation, that out of the nettle “ danger ” 
it was possible to pluck the flower “ safety.” For 
nearly an hour, in calmness and solitude, he passed in 
mental review the courses which had been suggested. 
Then he came to a decision, and returned towards 
camp. On his way thither he met Major Eyre Coote. 
Simply informing him that he had changed his mind, 
Clive entered his hut and dictated orders for the 
passage of the river the following morning. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Plassbt. 

DEnumxfl the sick and a small guard left at KatwA, 
the army detailed to march against the Nuwab con- 
sisted of nine hundred and fifty European infantry* 
and a hundred European artillerymen ; fifty English 
sailors, a small detail of native lascars, and two 
thousand one hundred sipAhis. The artillery train 
was composed of eight six-pounders and two small 
howitzers. Obeying the orders issued the night 
before, this little force marched down the banks of the 
BhAgirathi at daybreak of the 22nd June, and began 
the crossing in the boats which had accompanied it 
from Chandranagar. It encountered no opposition, 
and by 4 o’clock the same afternoon it was securely 
planted on the left bank. Here Clive received another 
letter from Mir J’afar informing him that the Nuwab 
had halted at MankArah, a village six miles from 


* In these were included two hundred men of mixed blood. 
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E&simb£z£r, and there intended to intrench himself. 
The Mir suggested that the English should march 
round the inland part of the island and surprise 
him. 

Such an operation would have cut off Clive from 
his base — which was now the river BMgirathf — and 
have entailed a march round the arc of a circle, whilst 
his enemy, traversing the chord, could sever him from 
all his communications. It was not very hopeful to 
receive such advice from a confederate, himself a 
soldier who had commanded in many a campaign. 
Clive met it in the direct and straightforward way 
calculated to force a decision. He sent back the 
messenger with the answer that he would march 
towards Palasi without delay ; that the next day he 
would march six miles further to Dniidpur ; but that 
if, on reaching that village, Mir J’afar should not join 
him, he would make peace with the Niiwiib. 

The distance to Paldsi from the camp on the 
Bhagirathi, whence this message was despatched, was 
fifteen miles. To accomplish those fifteen miles the 
little army marched at sunset the same day, the 22nd, 
following the windings of the Bhdgirathi, up the stream 
of which their boats, containing their supplies and 
military stores, were towed. After eight hours of 
extreme fatigue, the overflow of recent inundations 
causing the water to rise often up to their waists, whilst 
the rain descended in torrents upon their heads, the 
men reached, weary and worn out, at 1 o’clock in the 
morning of the 23rd, the village of Palasi. Traversing 
this village they halted and bivouacked in a large 
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mango grove a short distance beyond it. There, to 
their surprise, the sound of martial music reached their 
ears, plainly signifying that the Ndwdb was within 
striking distance of them. The mango-grove which 
formed the bivouac of the English force was in fact 
little more than a mile from the Ndwdb’s encampment. 
It was eight hundred yards in length and three 
hundred in breadth, and was surrounded by an earth- 
bank and a ditch. In its length it was diagonal to 
the river, for whilst the Blrigirathi flowed about fifty 
yards from its north-west angle, four times that 
distance intervened between it and the south-western 
corner. The trees in it were, as is usual in India, 
planted in regular rows.* Just beyond the grove 
stood a hunting-box belonging to the TTriwfib, sur- 
rounded by a masonry wall. Of this grove, Clive, as 
soon ns the sounds of martial music to which I have 
adverted reached his ears, detached a small force to 
take possession. It is now time that I should explain 
how it was that such music came to be in his close 
vicinity. 

The reader will recollect that in consequence of the 
mutiny of his troops at Murshiddbnd the Niiwdb had 
been forced to delay his march from that place till the 
19th June. On the 19th they set out, but on that 
same day the Ntiwiib heard of the arrival of the 
English army at Katwji. Judging, from his know- 


* The but of these trees. Mr. East wick informs ns, fell some 
years ago, and has been oaten by white ants. — Murray’* Handbook, 
Bengal, 
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ledge of the character of their leader, that they would 
cross the Bhdgirathl and march on Pal&si without 
delay, he came to the conclusion that he had been 
forestalled at that place, and that it would be better 
for him to halt at Mankdrah and watch thence the 
course of events. But when, on the 21st, he learned 
that Clive was still halting at Katwd, his resolution 
revived, and he marched at once to his old encamp* 
ment at Palasi, about one mile to the north of the 
grove of which I have spoken. He took his pOBt 
here twelve hours before the English reached the 
grove. 

His army was strong in numbers. It consisted of 
thirty-five thousand infantry of all sorts, men not 
trained in the European fashion, but of the stamp 
of those who may be seen in the present day in 
and about the chief towns of the territories of native 
princes of the second or third rank. They were, in 
fact, men imperfectly trained and imperfectly armed, 
and, in the rigid sense of the word, undisciplined. His 
cavalry, said to have amounted to about fifteen thou- 
sand, were better. They were mostly Patiins from 
the north, of the race of which the Indian irregular 
horse of the present day is formed, excellent light 
cavalry, well mounted, armed with swords or long 
spears. His artillery was better still. It consisted 
of fifty-three pieces, mostly of heavy calibres, 32 , 24 , 
and 18 -pounders. But what constituted its greatest 
strength was the presence with that arm, to sup[>ort 
the native gunners and to work and direct their own 
field-pieces, of forty to fifty Frenchmen— who had 
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been called in from other parts of the province after 
Law and his troops had been dismissed — commanded 
by M. St. Frais, formerly one of the Council of 
Chandranagar. These men were animated by a 
very bitter feeling against the Englishman who had 
despoiled their flourishing settlement. 

This array, thus strong in numbers, occupied like- 
wise a strong position. The intrenched works which 
covered it rested on the river, extended inland in a 
line perpondicular to it for about two hundred yards, 
and then swept round to the north-east at an obtuse 
angle for about three miles. At this angle was a 
redoubt mounted with cannon. Three hundred yards 
east of this and in front of the line of intrenchments, 
was a hillock covered with jungle, and about eight 
hundred yards to the south, nearer the grove occupied 
by the English, was a tank, and a hundred yards 
still nearer a larger tank. Both of them were sur- 
rounded by large mounds of earth at some distanoe 
from their margins. It is important to keep the mind 
fixed on these points when following the movements 
of the two armies. 

At daybreak on the 23rd June the NdwAb's army 
marched out of its intrenchments and took up the 
following jiositiona. The French, with four field- 
pieces, took post at the larger tank, nearest the 
English position — nearly half a mile from it. Between 
them aud the river, and in a line with them, were 
placed two heavy guns under a native officer ; behind 
these again and supporting them were the Ntiw&b's 
best troops, a body of five thousand horse and seven 
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thousand foot, commanded by Ms one faithful general, 
Mir Mtidln Khan, by the side of whom served the 
prince's Hindd favourite, Mohan L&l. From the rear- 
most position of Mir Mudin the rest of the army 
formed a curve in the direction of the village of 
Palasi, the right resting on the hillock covered with 
jungle, of wMch I have spoken, the left on a point 
covering the south-eastern angle of Olive’s grove, at a 
distance from it of about eight hundred yards. The 
intervals were crammed with dense masses of horse 
and foot, artillery being interspersed between the 
masses or columns. The troops forming this curve, 
numbering about thirty-eight thousand, were com- 
manded by the traitor confederates R&ja Diilab Bam, 
Y&r Lutf Khan, and Mir J’afar. The first was on 
the right, the second in the centre, Mir J’afar on 
the left nearest the English. The position was a 
strong one, for the English could not attack the point 
which barred their progress — that occupied by the 
French and Mir Mudin Kh&n — without exposing their 
right to a flank attack. In fact, they were almost 
surrounded, and unless treason had played her part 
they had been doomed. 

From the roof of the hunting* box Clive watched 
the movements, as they gradually developed them- 
selves, of the army of Siriju’d daulah. As Mir Miidin 
took up his position ; as the corps of Mir J’afar, Y&r 
Ltitf, and Dtilab Ram poured out their myriads until the 
mango-grove his men occupied was not only flanked, 
but its furthermost end became almost overlapped by 
the extreme end of the arc formed by those myriads; 
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the weight of metal, and in guns, was too great to 
allow the game to be oontinued long by the weaker 
party. Though ten of the enemy's men might fall to 
one of the English, the advantage would still be with 
the enemy. Clive was made to feel this when at the 
end of the first half-hour thirty of his men had been 
placed hors de combat. He accordingly determined 
to give his troops the shelter which the grove and its 
bank would afford. Leaving still an advanced party 
at the brick-kilns, and another at the hunting-box, 
he effected this withdrawal in perfect order, though 
under the shouts and fire of the enemy. These were 
so elated that they advanced their guns much nearer, 
and began to fire with greater vivacity. Clive, how- 
ever, had now found the shelter he desired, and whilst 
the shot from the enemy’s guns, cutting the air at 
too high a level, did great damage to the trees in the 
grove, he made the bulk of his men sit down under 
the bank whilst small parties should bore boles to 
serve as embrasures for his field-pieces. From this 
new position his guns soon opened fire, and main- 
tained it with so much vigour and in so true a direc- 
tion that several of the enemy’s gunners were killed 
or wounded, and every now and again explosions of 
their ammunition were heard. Protected by the bank, 
the proportion of the casualties of the English now 
lessened considerably, whilst there was no abatement 
of those of the masses opposed to them. Still, at the 
end of three hours no great or decisive effect had 
been produced ; the enemy’s fire had shown no signs 
of diminishing, nor had their position varied. No 
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symptoms of co-operation on the part of Mir J’afar 
were visible, nor, in the face of such enormous masses, 
who had it in their power, if true to their prince, to 
surround and overwhelm any party which should 
attempt the key of the position, held by Mir Miidin 
Khan, did any mode of bettering the condition of 
affairs seem to offer. This was certainly the opinion 
of Clive when, at 11 o’clock, he summoned his princi- 
pal officers to his side. Nor could he, after consulta- 
tion with them, arrive at any better conclusion than 
this : that it was advisable to maintain the position 
in the grove till after nightfall, and at midnight tiy 
the effect of an attack on the enemy’s camp. 

The decision was, under the circumstances, sound, 
especially as it was subordinate to any incident which 
might, in the long interval of twelve hours, occur to 
alter it. Such an incident did occur very soon after 
the conference. There fell then, and continued for an 
hour, one of those heavy pelting showers so common 
during tho rainy season. The English had their 
tarpaulins ready to cover their ammunition, which in 
consequence sustained but little injury from the rain. 
The enemy took no such precautions, and their powder 
suffered accordingly. Tho result was soon shown 
by a general slackening of their ffre. Believing that 
the English were in a similar plight, Mir Mudin Khan 
advanced with a body of horsemen towards the grove 
to take advantage of it. The English, however, 
received him with a heavy grape-fire, which not only 
drove back his men but mortally wounded their 
leader. 
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This was the crisis of the day. As long as Mir 
Miidin lived the chances of Sir&ju’d dauiah, surrounded 
though he was by traitors, were not quite desperate. 
The fidelity of that true and capable soldier might 
under any circumstances save him. But his death 
was a loss which could not be repaired. It is probable 
that some such conviction penetrated the heart of 
the unfortunate young prince when the news of the 
calamity reached him. He at once sent for Mir J’afar, 
and besought him in the most abject terms to be true 
to him and to defend him. He reminded him of the 
loyalty he had always displayed towards his grand* 
father, All Vardi Khan, of his relationship to himself ; 
then, taking off his turban, and casting it on the 
ground before him, he exclaimed: “J’afar, that turban 
thou must defend.” Those who are acquainted with 
the manners of Eastern nations will realise that no 
more pathetic, no more heartrending, appeal could be 
made by a prince to a subject 1 

Mir J’afar Kh&n responded to it with apparent 
sincerity. Placing, in the respectful manner which 
indicates devotion, his crossed hands on his breast, 
and bowing over them, he promised to exert himself 
to the utmost. When he made that gesture and when 
he uttered those words he was lying. Never was he 
more firmly resolved than at that moment to betray 
his master. Quitting the presence of the Nfiw&b he 
galloped back to his troops, and despatched a letter 
to Clive, informing him of what had happened, and 
urging him to push on immediately, in no case to defer 
the attack beyond the night. That the messenger 
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did nob reach his destination till too late for Clive to 
profit by the letter detracts not one single whit from 
the baseness of the man who, fresh from such an 
interview, wrote and sent it 1 

But Mir J’afar was not the only traitor. The loss 
of his best officer, coinciding with the unfortunate 
damping of the ammunition, had completely unnerved 
Sirfiju’d daulah. Scarcely had Mir J afar left him than 
he turned to the commander of his right wing, B&ja 
Dtilab itam, for support and consolation. The counsel 
which this man — likewise one of the conspirators — gave 
him was of a most insidious character. Playing upon 
his fears, he continually urged him to issue orders to 
the army to retire behind the intrenchment ; this 
order issued, he should quit the field and leave the 
result in confidence to his generals. In an evil hour 
the wretched youth, incapable at such a moment of 
thinking soundly or clearly, followed the insidious 
advice, issued the order, and, mounting a camel, rode, 
followed by two thousand horsemen, to Murshidiibad. 

The three traitorous generals were now masters of 
the position. Their object being to entice the English 
to come on, they began the retiring movement which 
the JS dwab had sanctioned. They had reckoned, 
however, without Bt. Frais and his Frenchmen. 
These gallant men remained true to their master in 
this hour of supreme peril, and declined to quit a 
position whioh, supported by the troops of Mir Mudin, 
they had maintained against the whole British force. 
But Mir Mudin had been killed, his troops were 
following the rest of the army, and St. Frais stood 
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there almost without support. To understand what 
followed I must ask the reader to accompany me to 
the grove. 

I left Clive and his gallant soldiers repulsing the 
attack which cost the Niiwab his one faithful com- 
mander. The vital consequences of this repulse did not 
present themselves for a moment to the imagination 
of the English leader. He never for a moment 
thought that it would lead to the flight of the Nuw&b 
and to the retirement of his army from a position 
which he had held successfully, and from which he 
still threatened the grove. There can be no doubt 
but that, at this period of the action, Clive had made 
up his mind to hold the grove at all hazards till night- 
fall, and then, relying upon the co-operation of Mir 
J’afar and his friends, to make his supreme effort. 
Satisfied that this was the only course to be followed, 
he entered the hunting-box and lay down to take some 
rest, giving orders that he should bo roused if the 
enemy should make any change in their position. lie 
had not been long absent when Major Kilpatrick 
noticed the retiring movement I have already described. 
He did not know, and probably did not care, to what 
cause to attribute it; he only saw that the French were 
being deserted, and that a splendid opport unity offered 
to carry the position at the tank, and cannonade 
thence the retiring enemy. Quick as the thought, he 
moved rapidly from the grove towards the tank with 
about two hundred and fifty Europeans and two field- 
pieces, sending an officer to Clive to exp lain his 
intentions and their reason. 
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It is said tliat the officer found Clive asleep. The 
message, however, completely roused him, and, angry 
that any officer should have dared to make an im- 
portant movement without his orders, he ran to the 
detachment and severely reprimanded Kilpatrick. A 
glance at the situation, however, satisfied him that 
Kilpatrick had only done that which he himself would 
have ordered him to do had he been on the spot. He 
realised that the moment for decisive action had 
arrived. He sent back Kilpatrick, then, with orders 
to bring on the rest of the army, and continued the 
movement which that officer had initiated. 

St. Frais, on his side, had recognised that the 
retreat of the Nuwab's army had compromised him, 
and that he was quite unable, with his handful, to 
resist the whole British force, which, a few minutes 
later, he saw issuing from the grove in his direction. 
Resolved, however, to dispute every inch of the 
ground, he fired a parting shot, then, limbering up, 
fell back in perfect order to the redoubt at the corner 
of the intrenchmont. Here he planted his field-pieces 
ready to act again . 

Meanwhile, two of the three divisions of the enemy’s 
army were marching towards the intrenchment. It 
was observed, however, that the third division, that 
on the loft, nearest to the grove, commanded by Mir 
J’afar, lingered behind the rest, and that when its 
rearmost file had reached a point in a lino with the 
northern end of the grove, the whole division wheeled 
to the left and marched in that direction. Clive had 
no means of recognising that these were the troops of 
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his confederate, but, believing that they had a design 
upon his baggage, he detached a party of Europeans 
with a field-piece to check them. The fire of the 
field-piece had its effect in so far that it prevented a 
further advance in that direction. But the division 
continued to remain separated from the rost of the 
Nuwdb’s army. 

Clive, meanwhile, had reached the tank from which 
St. Frais had retreated, and had begun thence a 
vigorous cannonade of the enemy’s position behind the 
intrenchment. What followed can be well understood 
if it be borne in mind that whilst the leaders of the 
Ntiwilb’s army had been gained over, the rank and 
file and the vast majority of the officers were faithful 
to their master. They had not been entrusted with 
the secret of the intended treason, and being soldiers, 
and superior in numbers to the attacking party, they 
were in no mood to permit that party to cannonade 
them with impunity. No sooner, then, did the shot 
from the British cannon begin to take effect in their 
ranks than they issued from their intrenchments, 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, and opened a heavy 
fire upon the British force. 

The real battle now began. Clive, seriously incom- 
moded by this new move on the part of the enemy, 
quitted his position and advanced nearer to the 
intrenchment. Posting, then, half his infantry and 
half his artillery on the mound of the lesser tank, the 
greater part of the remaining moiety on a rising ground 
two hundred yards to the left of it, and detaching 
nine hundred and sixty men, picked natives and Euro* 
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p awn a, to lodge themselves behind the tank dose to 
the intrenchment, he opened from the first and second 
positions a very heavy artillery-fire, whilst from the 
third the musketry-fire should be well sustained and 
well aimed. This masterly movement, well carried 
into execution, caused the enemy great loss, and 
threw the cattle attached to their guns into great 
confusion. In vain did St. Frais ply his guns from 
the redoubt, the matchlockmen pour in volley after 
volley from the hillock to the east of it and from the 
intrenchments. In vain did their swarthy troopers 
make charge after charge. Masses without a leader 
were fighting against a man whose clearness of vision 
was never so marked, whose judgment was never so 
infallible, whose execution was never so decisive, as 
when he was on the battle-field. What chance had 
they, brave as they were, in a battle which their 
leaders had sold ? As they still fought, Clive noticed 
that the division of their troops which he had at first 
believed had designs upon his baggage still remained 
isolated from the rest and took no part in the battle. 
Suddenly it dawned upon him that those halted troops 
must form the division of Mir J’afar. Immensely 
relieved by this discovery, inasmuch as it freed him 
from all apprehension of an attack on his flank or 
rear, he resolved to make a supreme effort to carry 
the redoubt held by St. Frais and the hill to the 
east of it. With this object he formed two strong 
detachments and sent them simultaneously against 
the two points indicated, supporting them from the 
rear by the main body in the centre. The hill was 
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first gained and carried without firing a shot. The 
movement against the redoubt was not less successful; 
for St. Frais, abandoned, isolated, and threatened, 
had no resource but to retire. The possession of this 
position decided the day. Thenceforward all resist- 
ance ceased. By 5 o’clock the English were in the 
possession of the whole intrenchment and camp. The 
victory of Plassey* had been won I It had cost the 
victors seven European and sixteen native soldiers 
killed, thirteen European and thirty-six native, 
wounded. 

The success, complete as it was, was rendered 
absolute by the arrival of the messengers, sent at an 
earlier period by Mir J’afar, but who had been not 
sufficiently nerved to risk their lives while the fighting 
was going on. Clive replied by requesting a meeting 
for the following morning at Daudpur, to which place, 
after despatching a detachment under Major Eyre 
Coote to pursue the enemy, and securing a sufficient 
number of the Nuwab’s fresh oxen to replace those 
of his own attached to the guns and ammunition 
wagons, he pushed on. There the separated divisions 
met at 8 o’clock in the evening, and there they 
bivouacked for the night. Their loss has been already 
stated. That of the enemy was computed in killed 

# Such was the title given by the English to the victory, and 
which it has borne to the present day. Such a title must be 
respected. But the correct name of the village is that which, up 
to this page, I have given it in the text, “ Palisi,” so called from 
the Palis tree ( Butea f rondo to), which used to abound in the 
vicinity. 
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alone at five hundred, and at as many in wounded; 
but as the figure was never certainly ascertained it 
may, if we dare judge from the accuracy of computa- 
tions made under similar circumstances in our own 
days, be set down as very much smaller. There can 
be no question, however, as to the fact that three 
elephants and a number of horses were left dead on 
the field, and that fifty-three pieces of cannon, and 
the whole of the enemy’s baggage, camp-equipage, 
stores, and cattle fell into the hands of the victors. 

The following morning Clive deputed Mr. Scrafton 
and an Indian gentleman of standing, Omar Beg, to wait 
upon Mir J’afar and conduct him to the English camp. 
Mir J’afar should have had no cause for disquietude ; he 
had withdrawn his troops from action at a critical period 
the previous day, and had sent messengers to Clive 
urging a course of action similar to that which the Eng- 
lish general actually adopted. But “ conscience makes 
cowards of us all,” and the failure of his messengers 
to arrive before the victory had beeu virtually decided, 
joined to the conviction which probably even then 
had begun to steal over him that he had changed one 
master for another, and that other a very ambitious 
one, had given birth in his mind to feelings of great 
anxiety and doubt. These doubts were for a moment, 
though only for a moment, increased when, accom- 
panied by his son Mirnn, ho entered the camp. The 
sudden clash of the muskets caused by the presenting 
of arms made him start, “as if,” writes Mr. Orme, 
“he thought it a preparation to his destruction.” 
The immediate approach of Clive, and the salutation 
I, 18 
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with which, as he alighted from his elephant, the * 
oonqueror greeted him — the salutation of himself as 
SAbahdar of Bengal, BiMr, and OrisA — removed his 
fears. At the conference which followed Clive urged 
upon the new ruler the advisability of marching 
upon MurshidAbAd at once, as well to anticipate any 
farther resistance on the part of SirAju’d daulah as 
to prevent any attempt to plunder the treasury. Mir 
J’afar promised to follow the advice, returned to his 
camp, and set out at once for MurshidAbAd. He 
arrived there the same evening. 

Having despatched Mir J’afar to MurshidabAd, and 
sent friendly letters to the other chiefs of the army, 
Clive resumed his march. On *\\\’‘jng MaldapAr 
(25th June) he despatched MessrP ..JtS and Walsh, » 
with an escort of a hundred native troops, to wait ^ 
upon Mir J’afar. These gentlemen were also commis- 
sioned to arrange for the payment of the donations 
stipulated in the treaty, to be grar ced, in case of the 
success of the confederates, to the East India Com- 
pany, to the inhabitants of Calcutta, .to the army, 
the navy, and the members of the Select Committed. 
They found, however, that whereas these united claimb 
amounted, including those of Clive himself, to nearly', 
twenty-two millions of rupees, the treasury contained, 
all told, rather less than two-thirds of that sum. Under 
these circumstances it was impossible to satisfy all at 
once the greed of the conquerors. In this difficulty 
Rdjd Dulab BAm and the wealthy SAths came to 
the aid of Mir J’afar. With their assistance it was 
arranged that one half of the amount stipulated 
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should be paid at once — two thirds in coin and one 
third in plate, jewels, and goods — and that the remain- 
ing moiety should be liquidated by three equal instal- 
ments in three years. Such was the just consequence 
to Bengal of alliance with the foreigner — the empty- 
ing of the treasury and a public debt I 

These arrangements having been completed, Clive 
entered the city and took up his quarters at the palace 
of Murddb&gh. The usual court ceremonies followed. 
Miran, his hand not yet red with the slaughter of his 
kinsman, waited upon Clive, who in his turn paid a 
ceremonial visit to Mir J’afar, and congratulated the 
assembled nobles on the replacement of a weak tyrant 
by an able and valiant prince. The new Nuw&b was 
then officially proclaimed, under high-sounding titles, 
not necessary to produce, to be SiSbahdAr of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orisd. 

In the midst of the general congratulations which 
followed this event, there was one painful incident 
which cannot be left unrecorded. The time had now 
arrived when it was necessary to disabuse the mind 
of the unfortunate Araichand, the intermediary 
through whose exertions the conspiracy against 
Sirdju’d daulah had first been set on foot On the 
30th June, the day on which the new Ndwdb gave a 
formal and official ratification to the agreement 
already alluded to for the payment of the stipulated 
negotiations, the real treaty was for the first time 
shown to the deceived victim.* 


* Mr. Or me states that the disclosure was made in a manner 
which, if he is correct, no right-minded man can regard as other 

IS * 
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The result was a terrible shock to the system, 
which in about a month’s time caused the develop- 
ment of softening of the brain. Eighteen months 
later this disease terminated his existence. 

The treatment of this unfortunate man displays the 
worst side of the character of Clive — the utter want 
of scruple which, in the pursuit of the aim he had 


than brutal. “ The conference being ended, Clive and Scrafton 
went towards Am/chand, who was waiting in full assurance to 
hear the glad tidings of his good fortune, when Clive said, ‘ It is 
now time to undeceive Amichnnd,’ on which Scrafton said to him, 
in the Hindustani language, * Amichand, the red paper is a trick ; 
you axe to have nothing.’ These words overpowered him like a 
blast of sulphur ; he sank back fainting, and would have fallen 
to the ground had not one of his attendants caught him in his 
arms. They carried him to his palankin, in which they conveyed 
him to his house, where he remained many hours in stupid melan- 
choly, and began to show symptoms of insanity. Some days after, 
he visited Colonel Clive, who advised him to make a pilgrimage 
to some pagoda, which he did soon after, to a famous one near 
Maulda. He went, and returned insane, his mind every day more 
and more approaching to idiotism; and, contrary to the usual 
manners of old age in Indostan, still more to the former excel- 
lence of his understanding, he delighted in being continually 
dressed in the richest garments, and ornamented with the most 
costly jewels. In this state of imbecility he died about a year 
and a half after the shock of his disappointment.” 

The effects of the announcement made by Mr. Scrafton were 
not so immediate as is here described, for there exist records 
showing that Amichand was still employed m subordinate duties 
one month after that date. It was about that period after the 
announcement — the beginning of August 1757— that his malady 
manifested itself, and Clive, hoping and believing that be would 
recover, recommended him to make the pilgrimage. In other 
respects there » no reason to doubt the substantial accuracy of 
Mr. Orme’s narrative, 
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marked out, would allow him to forge the signature 
of a colleague, to be false to his plighted word. It 
is not by such acts, but rather by pursuing a policy 
directly opposed to such acts, that the countrymen of 
Clive gained in later years the confidence of the coun- 
trymen ot Amichand. Much as has been written in 
palliation of the transaction, the broad fact remains 
that it was a crime which no expediency could justify 
and no casuistry could explain. The fact that Clive 
himself did in his later years declare the deception 
“ warrantable in such a case, and that he would do 
it again a hundred times ” indicates either the obsti- 
nate man who having committed a fault will never 
allow that ho could have been wrong, or the moral 
obliquity which, in the pursuit of an aim regarded to 
be essential, considers all means tending to attain it 
to be lawful. 

The fate of the wretched boy whom Mir J’afar had 
supplanted demands now its record. Fleeing from 
Plassey on the evening of the 23rd, Sirdju’d daulah 
reached his palace at Murshidabad at a late hour the 
same night. Before break of day he was joined there 
by many of his priucipal officers, likewise fugitives 
from the field. Some of these advised submission to 
the English; others urged him to make a stand in 
the city. The second plan was adopted, and SirAju’d 
daulah ordered the massing of the troops and the 
donation to each man of three months' pay. But 
when hiB officers had left him, all his old fears, his 
irresolution, his distrust, revived. Betrayed once, he 
could not feel sure he was not being betrayed again. 
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These fears were shared by all the inmates of his 
zenana, and their wailings greatly impressed him. 
He again, then, changed his plans, and before noon 
despatched elephants laden with women, jewels, and 
specie, towards Patnd, he intending to follow as soon 
as the consequences of his defeat at Plassey should be 
more clearly manifested. The arrival of Mir J’afar 
that evening expedited his movements. He now re- 
solved to escape at once, and join, if possible, the 
French under Law, who, he had reason to believe, 
was marching down from Bhdgalpur. Confiding his 
intentions to one man only, a eunuch upon whose 
fidelity he could rely, he disguised himself, left the 
palace that night unnoticed, accompanied only by 
his favourite wife, Lutf-ul-Nissa, and the eunuch, 
and taking a casket of his most valuable jewels, 
entered a boat which had been prepared, manned by 
stalwart rowers, at the wharf of the palace. Urged 
on day and night with great vigour the boat reached 
Bajmahal, nearly ninety miles distant, on the night of 
the fourth day following. Here the fatigue of the 
oarsmen necessitated a rest for the night. For this 
purpose the whole party took shelter in the buildings 
of a deserted garden close to the river. Here, how- 
ever, in the early morn they were seen, and Sirttju’d 
daulah was recognised, by a fakir named Ddni Shdh, 
whose ears, it is said, he had caused to be cut off 
thirteen months before, at the time that he took the 
fatal resolution of marching against Calcutta. The 
fakir at once acquainted Mir J’afar’s brother, Mir 
P&tid, who resided in the town, with his discovery, 
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and the latter sent at once a party of his retainers 
to secure the prize. The task was effected without 
any difficulty, and the Niiwdb was at once despatched 
by boat to Murshiddbad. Treated on his journey 
with every kind of insolence and indignity com- 
patible with the preservation of his life, the unhappy 
Siraju’d daulah was carried, on the 2nd July, into 
the presence of the kinsman whose treason had 
caused his ruin. It was a touching scene. Mir 
J’afar owed his fortune, his honours, his position as 
a great noble of Bengal to the favour of All Yardi 
Khan, the grandfather of the wretched boy who was 
now brought, like a common felon, before him. It 
had been to the loyalty of Mir J'afar that All Yard! 
Khan had, on his death-bed, confided the fortunes of 
his favourite grandson. And now that grandson, 
brought into his presence, was prostrating himself 
before Mir J'afar, imploring life and only life. He 
would renounoe all but that — to a boy not yet twenty 
of all boons the most precious. It is said that Mir 
J'afar seemed touched. He would, however, promise 
nothing. His son, Miran, a youth of a brutal nature, 
loudly insisted that no mercy should be shown to 
one, who, if he were spared, would not fail to be a 
thorn in their path. J’afar, apparently undecided, 
ordered the prisoner to be removed whilst he should 
consult with his officers regarding his fate. 

If Mir J’afar Khin had been touched by the urgent 
appeals of his late master, the removal of that prince 
from his presence effectually hardened him. It was 
in Tain that the better class of the high officials 
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whom he consulted, advised mercy, mild and secure 
imprisonment, but no bloodshed. The implacable 
Miran was there to raise the spectre of disputed 
tenure. At length, apparently wearied of the dis- 
cussion, Mir J’afar yielded to the request preferred 
by his son that SirAju'd daulah should be confided to 
his care for the night. He knew well the certain 
consequences of his compliance, and he expressed 
neither anger nor compunction when he learned in 
the morning that the grandson of his benefactor had 
been murdered by the agents of his own son. The 
mangled remains of the unfortunate prince were 
placed on an elephant and exposed to the populace 
and soldiery, after which they were interred in the 
tomb of his grandfather, AH Vardi Kh&n. Peace be 
to his ashes 1 He had undoubtedly committed great 
faults. Though he had not ordered the imprison- 
ment in the Black Hole, he had, by condoning the 
conduct of those who perpetuated that outrage, 
become an accessory after the act. In other respects 
he had not sinned against the English. In the long 
intrigues and negotiations which followed his retreat 
from Calcutta on the 4th February, to the day of his 
death, he was the only one of the principal actors who 
had made no attempt to deceive. It was his mis- 
fortune to have been entrusted, when yet in his teens, 
with a power almost absolute, to have possessed a 
headstrong yet fickle disposition, to have had no 
education, to have been surrounded by traitors, and 
to have been confronted with a man who possessed a 
genius as daring as his moral nature was utterly 
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devoid of scruple. It will, I think, be conceded, that, 
great as were his faults, his punishment was greater 
still, and that having regard to the low morality of 
the country of which he was a native ; to the terror 
inspired in his mind by the conduct of Clive before 
Calcutta and at Chandranagar ; to the fact that he, 
the ruler of Bengal, was bound to resent the conduct 
of the foreigners from a land boyond the seas, who, 
from the status of settlers, were assuming a position 
not very far removed from that of dictators ; he has 
been too cruelly judged by the descendants of the 
peoplo who have so largely profited from his faults 
and from his misfortunes. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Distribution of the Spoil. 

The painful incident which closed the last chapter had 
not yet been forgotten when the new Nuw&b was 
made to feel that the pressure of the little finger of 
his English allies was less tolerable than the whole 
weight of the loins of Siraju’d daulah. It was hard 
indeed to begin a reign with an empty treasury, and 
with the incurring of obligations which would make 
him, to great extent, the slave of his own courtiers. 
However, there was no help for it. His finance- 
minister and erst fellow-conspirator, Dulab Rivm, 
who, for his share in the plot, now claimed and 
received five per cent, on all the sums in the public 
treasury, paid over to the English on the 6th July 
seven million two hundred and seventy-one thousand 
six hundred and sixty-six rupees ; on the 9th August 
a further sum of one million six hundred and fifty- 
five thousand three hundred and fifty-eight rupees; 
and on the 30th of the same month a further amount 
of one million five hundred and ninety-nine thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-seven rupees, in gold orna- 
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ments and jewels. Of the first moiety of the promised 
stipulations there remained unpaid, two months after 
the change of dynasty, only five hundred and eighty- 
four thousand nine hundred and five rupees. 

But if the disbursing of these enormous sums 
embarrassed the Murshiddbid authorities, the dis- 
tribution of those sums in Calcutta caused still 
greater perplexity. The payment of the amount 
awarded to the inhabitants of Calcutta for the losses 
sustained by them during the capture of the place the 
previous year was easily arranged,* but when the 
prominent individuals of the ruling class came to be 
dealt with difficulties rose at every turn. Admiral 
Watson, who had had no share in the proceedings 
which had produced such magnificent results, preferred 
a claim for a special allowance in addition to his share, 
by no means inconsiderable, of the amount reserved 
for the navy. The claim was resisted, and although 
Clive lent all the weight of his authority to support 
it, urging his colleagues to agree to a deduction of 
ten per cent, from their own specified proportions, it 
was finally rejected. f Then, again, it was urged that 
the sailors belonging to the squadron who had served 
in the field should participate iu the prize-money 
sanctioned for the army. The officers of the army 
did not see the justice of this, and the discussion 


' • The great influx of money and trade led to the establishment 
the following year of the Calcutta Hint (19th August 1758). 

t Admiral Watson died very soon after. His heirs unsuccess- 
fully endeavoured to enforce his claims in a Court of Law in 
England. 
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between the two services led to a veiy serious ill- 
feeling. 

To settle this and other disputed points Clive 
appointed a committee composed of two officers from 
each branch of the military service. This committee, 
decided against the claims of the sailors, and directed 
that the distribution of the awarded money should 
take place without tho intervention of prize-agents. 
Clive over-ruled this decision and dissolved the com- 
mittee. The committee wrote a protest against this 
action, and laid it before Clive. Clive at once placed 
the whole of its members under arrest, and sent their 
ringleader, Captain Armstrong — the army being still 
in the field — to Calcutta. The incident terminated 
by submission and apology on the part of the 
officers; it caused, however, an ill-feeling which re- 
quired some time to allay. Indeed, it seriously affected 
the feeling of the officers towards Clive himself, and 
when, on his return to Calcutta, he brought Captain 
Armstrong to a court-martial, that officer was 
acquitted. The distribution of the money, when it 
did take place, produced a most injurious effect on 
the health of the men by the opportunities it gave 
for indulgence in every kind of debauchery. The 
mortality in consequence increased greatly. 

Meanwhile the pressure placed upon all classes at 
Murshidabad to provide the funds which caused so 
many heart-burnings was beginning to display itself 
in a manner which was not calculated to increase the 
popularity of the new Niiw&b. The enormous sums 
exacted by his European allies did not include the 
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entire demands made upon him on his accession. 
He had friends, dependants, confederates, some of 
whom had been won over to him, whilst still a con- 
spirator, by promises of rewards in money in the 
event of success. He had now to provide for his 
dependants and to make good these promises. The 
situation was extremely critical. But for the sums 
paid to the English he could have satisfied the native 
claimants. With the English he could not break : 
he had been forced, with a smiling face and an aching 
heart, to satisfy them. But he had not been many 
weeks ruler of Bengal before he recognised the fact 
that he had aided in establishing a power behind 
the throne greater than the throne itself, and that, 
if ho wished to maintain his position, he would be 
obliged to take an early opportunity to reckon with 
that power. Less imprudent than his predecessor, 
he kept for the moment these thoughts to himself, 
and turned his attention to the replenishing of his 
coffers by putting pressure upon the wealthier of 
his subjects. No sooner had Clive left Murshidabad 
than ho attempted to apply the screw. He did 
this, however, in a manner so tactless that he only 
succeeded in alienating the most powerful of his 
supporters, llajii Dulab Ram, who had been his 
confederate, withdrew to his own palace, summoned 
his friendfi, and refused all intercourse with the 
Nriwtlb. Ram Rum Singh, Raja of Parniah, Ramnarain, 
governor of llihar, went into rebellion. The dis- 
affection reached even the distant city of Dhilka, 
where one of the sons of Sarfar&z Khan, the Ntiw&b 
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defeated and slain by All Vardi KMn, thought the 
moment opportune to strike for power. 

These disaffections and these outbreaks threw the 
Ntiwab onoe more entirely into the hands of Clive. 
In vain did he strive to avoid the appeal. Power in 
the East depends upon money, and Clive had rendered 
Mir J’afar powerless by extracting all the coin he 
possessed. In the demand for aid Clive saw an 
opportunity of placing the settlement he represented 
on a footing which would make it for ever independent 
of the caprices of niiw&bs and emperors. Again did 
his cool, calm, clear judgment enable him to meet the 
crisis. He had not many troops to spare, but those 
which were at his disposal he promptly used. On 
6th July he had detached Major Eyre Coote at the 
head of a party consisting of two hundred and twenty- 
three Europeans, five hundred native troops, and two 
6-pounder guns, in pursuit of M. Law, who, sum- 
moned from Bhagalpur by Sirdju’d daulah, had arrived 
within twenty miles of R&jmahal when he heard of the 
catastrophe of Plassey. Had he only pushed on, he 
would have saved Siraju’d daulah and possibly changed 
the face of the campaign. True, however, to his 
nature, he had halted for further intelligence. On 
learning the fate of Sirdju’d daulah he had marched 
to Patnd, the capital of the province of Bih&r, the 
governor of which, Bdmnarain, had never wavered in 
his fidelity to his master. Coote reached Bhdgalpdr 
on the 18th, learned there that Law had passed 
through Patnd and had taken the road to Audh, and 
immediately pushed after him. Coote reached Patnd 
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on the 26th, End received there evidence of the hostile 
disposition of Ramnarain, and information that Law 
and his party were only one day’s march beyond 
the limits of the Bih£r province. His own extreme 
desire was to follow them up, but his Europeans, who 
had mutinied once, were still ill-disposed to proceed 
further, and the native portion of his force, mostly 
men from Southern India, already far from their 
homes, now displayed a similar disinclination. Forced, 
then, to renounce the immediate pursuit, Coote 
marched to DAnaprir. He subsequently proceeded 
as far as Chaprd, but, on receiving orders from Clive, 
returned thence to Patna, and reached that place on the 
13th August. Though Coote himself was compelled 
to leave from ill-health, the little force remained at 
Patna till its services were required in the manner to 
be related. 

It was whilst this force was there located, and 
subsequently to Clive’s return to Calcutta on the 
17th September, that the disturbances and disagree- 
ments between Mir J’afar and his governors and great 
officers came to a height. Appealed to by the Nuwab 
to aid him in repressing these, Clive embarked the 
whole of his available force, now reduced to four 
hundred European and thirteen hundred native troops, 
in boats at Clmndranagar, on the 17th November, and 
reached Murshid&bdd on the 25th. He brought with 
him the Rajii of Parniah, and made his peace with 
Mir J’afar. On the 30th, joined by the detachment 
stationed at Kdsimbdzdr, consisting of two hundred 
and fifty Europeans, he proceeded towards Raj mak al. 
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to which place Mir J’afar’s army had preceded him, 
and arrived there on the 3rd Deoember. The main 
object of the Ndw&b at the moment was to pacify the 
province of Bihar. Compared to this the disaffection 
in the other portions of his government was of small 
importance. Indeed, the knowledge that the English 
had taken the field was of itself sufficient to allay it. 
But Bihar, powerful in wealth, in position, in the 
character of its population, was not to be trifled with. 
The authority of the Nuwab shaken there, his position 
at Murshidabad would become wholly insecure. Mir 
J’afar was, then, naturally urgent that no delay should 
occur in ensuring the pacification of this important 
dependency. 

Again was he in the toils of Clive. The English 
leader was well aware of the urgency of his ally. He 
used it for his own purpose and the purpose of his 
countrymen. Encamped close to the Nuwab at 
Rijmahal, he refused to accompany him in his tour of 
pacification until all the arrears due to the Company 
should be paid up, and all the articles of the late 
treaty executed. This condition placed the Nuwdb in 
a dilemma. He could not pacify Bihar without the 
assistance of the English, and he could not obtain that 
assistance unless he were to enter into a specific per- 
formance, impossible for him to carry out without the 
assistance of his powerful vassal, Raji Ddlab Rim. 
Now he had insulted and made an enemy of that vassal. 
The question, then, narrowed itself to this : was it 
better to dispense with the services of the English or 
to seek a reconciliation with Rijd Ddlab Rim ? 
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A wiser man would have avoided the necessity of 
the first alternative by maintaining the bonds of 
friendship with his vassals. But it was too late to 
think of that now. The English were there. Their 
dismissal without acceding to their terms could only 
mean destruction. The Ntiw&b, then, utterly help* 
less, made overtures to Diilab Ram. The safety of 
this nobleman having been guaranteed by Clive, he 
came to Rajmahal on the 23rd, and, on the 30th, 
effected his reconciliation with the N tiw&b. 

There remained still the performance of the con- 
tract with the English. This was carried out in 
the following manner. Clive received orders on the 
treasury of Murshidabad for twelve and a half lakhs 
of rupees, and assignments on the revenues of 
Bardhw&n, Krishnagar, am! Hugh for ten and a half. 
This accounted for the amount due under the treaty. 
For the payment of the nineteen lakhs which would 
fall due in the following April, assignments on the 
same three districts were given ; nvhilst, to complete 
the fulfilment of the other conditions, the Nuw&b 
issued orders for the cession to the Company of the 
lands south of Calcutta noted in the treaty, on the 
payment of an annual rental of two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight 
rupees — at which sum they had been assessed. 

The preliminaries having been executed, the com- 
bined armies set out — 2nd January 1758* — on the tour 


* The first anniversary of the recapture of Calcutta. What a 
history is comprised in those twelve months ! 

I. 
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of pacification. Pafcnd was the first city which was to 
receive the oostly honour of the visit. The timely 
submission of Rdmnarain, and more especially the 
representations of Clive on his behalf, ensured his 
re-appointment to the office of governor — under the 
nominal supremacy of Miran, the Niiwab’s son — of 
Bihdr. In acknowledgment of this exorcise of 
patronage in his favour, Ramnarain paid seven lakhs 
of rupees into the Nuwab’s treasury. Nor were 
English interests neglected on this auspicious occasion. 
Bihdr was the home of the manufacture of saltpetre 
— a commodity which formed a large article of the 
trade of the foreign settlers. Its manufacture was a 
monopoly generally farmed to some agents who made 
his own terms for its sale. Clive, seeing the advan- 
tages which would accrue to his countrymen, proposed 
to the Ntiw&b that the Company should become the 
farmer, offering terms higher than any at which the 
monopoly had been previously rated. The Niiwdb 
was very unwilling, however advantageous the terms, 
that so important a trade should fall into the hands of 
those in whose counsels he already heard the voice 
of a master. But — for that very reason, perhaps — he 
felt himself forced to accede. He simply stipulated 
that an annual supply of twenty thousand maunds* 
should be reserved for himself. 

The Ntiwdb had resolved to remain at Patnd till 
the patents confirming him in his new office, for which 
he had applied to Dihli, should arrive. Clive, well 


* A Bengal m&und waa equal to 76 lha. 
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aware that his presence alone, by its influence on Mir 
J’afar, ensured the order which had been re-established, 
hod resolved, whatever might be the personal in- 
convenience, not to quit Patnd until the Niiw&b should 
take his departure. The patents did not reach the 
camp till the 14th April. With those for the Niiwdb 
came one also for Clive, nominating him a noble of 
the Mughul empire and a Mansab or Commander of 
six thousand horse, one of the highest honorary titles 
that could be given. The investiture took place with 
great ceremony the following day. The combined 
forces then proceeded to Birrh, where they broke up, 
the Xuwab sending his army back to Murshid&b&d, 
remaining himself for a shooting excursion on the 
hills, Clive returning to Calcutta. As he passed 
through Murshidabad, it became the duty of Clive 
to send to the Ndwab a serious complaint regarding 
the conduct of his son, Miran, who, disappointed 
because the presence of Clive at Patud had frustrated 
the plan he had formed for the elevation of his 
brother-in-law, Mir Kasim, to the governorship of 
Bihar, had spread reports which caused the inhabi- 
tants of the city to regard the advent of the English 
leader with the greatest alarm. This alarm was soon 
dissipated, and Clive, having remained at Murshid- 
dbdd long enough to receive assurances from Mir 
J’afar that Miran’s conduct had no countenance from 
him, and the most contrite ajiologies from Miran 
himself, returned to Calcutta. 

His journey had not been fruitless. Whilst healing 
the sores which are the inevitable consequenoe of 

19 * 
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violent revolution, he had received incontestable 
evidence that the result of the battle of Plassey had 
been to make the Niiw&b of Bengal, Bih&r, and Orisd 
virtually dependent on the foreign settlers who had 
won for him his throne. He had seen as clearly 
that time and circumstances would make this state 
of dependency more and more absolute. 



CHAPTER XII. 


The Deglutition op Bengal. 

On the 24th May, Clive returned to Calcutta. He 
had left at Kdsimbdzdr all the European infantry 
who had taken part in the bloodless but important 
campaign just concluded, and a newly-raised battalion 
of sipnhis. He had left them there close to the 
capital of Mir J’afar, as much to be ready for any 
emergency as to remind the Niiwdb of the presence 
and the power of those who had raised him to 
his semi-regal position. His first act on reaching 
Calcutta had for its object a purpose not dissimilar 
in character. He desired to place the capital of 
the British territories in a state of absolute security 
against attack. He had traced, before starting to 
accompany Mir J’afar, at Gobindpdr, the lines of a 
new Fort William — the Fort William which now 
exists — capable of defying any number of assailants. 
Finding that but little progress had been made in 
the work during his absence, he so stimulated the 
energy of those engaged in it that, four months 
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after his arrival, the enceinte, the ravelins, and the 
covered way, were completed, and the other parts 
were in a very forward state. 

Before this, however, had been accomplished, Clive 
had to encounter a trial sufficient to disturb the 
equanimity of a man who was conscious of having 
rendered great services to his country. On the 20th 
June there arrived in Calcutta despatches from the 
India Office, penned after Clive had recaptured Cal- 
cutta but before he had achieved any of the successes 
which followed the recapture, imposing a new con- 
stitution for the government of the Company’s pos- 
sessions in Bengal. This constitution was ridiculously 
absurd. It provided that the Council should consist 
of ten members, and that the .four senior of these 
should preside for three months at a time. The ten 
members were all nominated, and the list did not 
include the name of Clive. This omission was truly 
accounted for at the time by the belief that the home 
authorities were under the impression that Clive had 
simply carried out the programme allotted to him, 
and after the recapture of Calcutta had returned to 
Madras. But the features of the constitution were 
not the less ridiculous. Government by a rotation of 
five years has been often found to have many incon- 
veniences, but government by a rotation of three 
months would, in India, even at the present day, be 
unworkable. 

From the dilemma which was thus imposed upon 
the authorities in Calcutta the Bengal settlement was 
saved by the good sense of the ten gentlemen upon 
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whom power had been so unceremoniously thrust. 
They were perfectly conscious that any attempt they 
might make to perform the play of “ Hamlet ” without 
Hamlet would terminate in their unceremonious dis- 
missal from the stage. They, therefore, unanimously 
requested Clive to accept the office of President of 
the Council, and perform its duties till the pleasure 
of the Court of Directors should be known. Clive, 
after some consideration, gracefully acceded to their 
request. 

It was no time, indeed, for holding back. The 
long-threatened storm of French invasion had burst 
upon Southern India. A powerful French force, 
commanded by a brilliant general, Count Lally, 
escorted by an equally powerful French fleet, had 
arrived at Pondichery. Two encounters had taken 
place, both undecided, between the French and 
English ships. Lally, summoning Bussy from Haidar- 
db&d, had marched to Tanjur, the conquest of which 
place would be, it was believed, a prelude to a march 
upon Madras. Under these circumstances an urgent 
request was transmitted to Clive, who had, it will 
be recollected, been only lent to Bengal, to return 
and save the territories which were the cradle of his 
renown. 

Urgent as was the request, tempting to an ambi- 
tious man as was the offer, Clive was unable to accede 
to the one or to accept the other. His place, he felt, 
was still in Bengal. The services he had rendered 
to Mir J'afar had been so burdensome that revolt 
against the English yoke had been the secret thought 
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of his son, his kinsmen, his confederates, his courtiers 
— his own one cherished hope. Nor was the situation 
without danger. Rumours of the two encounters 
between the rival fleets, of the magnitude of the 
military armaments of the French, of their march 
against Tanjur, of the terror and disquietude of the 
English, had reached Murshiddbdd in an exaggerated 
form. The party which disliked the English alliance 
seized the opportunity to urge Mir J’afar to break at 
once with those whom they regarded as his masters. 
By an intrigue, the minister devoted to English in- 
terests, Rdja Dulab Rdm, was dismissed. It is pos- 
sible that, in spite of a visit paid to Calcutta by the 
NAw&b at the period of the disgrace of his minister, 
the Court party would have proceeded further, but 
that immediately after Mir J’afar’s return the security 
of his quasi-throne was threatened by an invasion 
from the north. 

The Mughul empire had not recovered, it never did 
recover, from the blows dealt it by the invasions of 
Nddir Shdh and Ahmad Shah. Thenceforward chaos 
reigned supreme. Order, discipline, authority, dis- 
appeared, and the right was the right of the strongest. 
Such was the state of things when Shah A'lam, heir 
to the throne, tired of the bondage in which he was 
held by the all-powerful minister of his father, tho 
Emperor Alamghir SAni, broke loose from restraint, 
entered Rohilkhand, raised there an army, and witb 
the active support of the Ntiwdb of Alldhabad, of the 
Rajd of Bandras, and of the powerful zamindars of 
Northern Bihdr, and the encouragement of the 
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Niiwdb-Vazir of Awadh (Oudh), invaded BiMr and 
marched directly on Patni. 

The intrigues, conspiracies, and underhand dealings 
against the English, which constituted at the time 
the statecraft of the Court of Murshid&bad, gave way, 
on receipt of this news, to abject and degrading fear. 
The Nuwab and his friends mistrusted everyone, from 
Ramnarain, Governor of Patna, whom they hated and 
feared, down to the sentry at the palace gates. The 
treasury was empty; the provinces had been ex- 
hausted to meet the English demands; the Sdths, 
more disgusted with the rule of Mir J’afar than they 
had been with that of the man against whom they 
had conspired to instal him, were engaged in making 
a pilgrimage to Jagannath ; the X uwab had scarcely 
a resource left. In the frenzy of his despair he sent 
an urgent request to his old enemies, the Marathas, 
to march to his aid ; then, as the invader might come 
before the ally, scarcely less to be dreaded, should 
arrive, ho debated with his confidants as to the mode 
in which it would be possible to raise sufficient money 
to buy off the invasion. When the empty treasury, 
the desolate condition of the provinces, the absence 
of the Sdtlis, forced him to dismiss this idea, he 
turned then to the course, alike the most natural 
and the most hateful to him ; he implored urgently, 
beseechingly, even abjectly, the assistance of the 
English. 

Clive was not unprepared to employ the troops of 
the presidency to support the Niiwdb of his own 
creation. Immediately after he had taken upon him- 
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self the duties of President of the Council he had set 
himself to work to reorganise the local army. The 
Bengal European Battalion, subsequently the 1st 
Fusiliers and till the abolition, within the last few 
months, of the regimental numbers, the 101st Regi- 
ment of the Line, had been raised to full strength by 
the volunteering into its ranks of almost all the men 
of the detachment of the 89th Foot, ordered home, 
and by the incorporation into it of the European de- 
tachments brought from Madras and Bombay. He 
had formed the artillery into two companies, and had 
increased the native army by the raising of a fourth 
battalion. Major Kilpatrick, the able coadjutor who 
had fought with him in Southern India and in Bengal, 
having died, Clive had selected as his successor Major 
Forde of the 39th Foot, then at Madras, an officer of 
very remarkable ability. Forde had in consequence 
come round to Calcutta, and, holding the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, commanded all the Company’s 
troops in Bengal. Clive had scarcely completed these 
arrangements when he received a message from the 
R&jiof Vijiyanagaram to the effect that by the with- 
drawal from Haidarabad of the French force under 
Bussy, the Northern Sirkars had been lelt without 
sufficient protection, that he and bis confederates had 
risen in revolt, and that the assistance of un English 
force would enable them to expel the few French 
troops who were there. Clutching at an opportunity 
which, if well employed, would consummate the work 
he had begun six years before, Clive, denuding him- 
self, despatched Forde (12th October) at the head of 
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five hundred Europeans and two thousand native 
troops with some guns to Vishakpatanam (Vizagapa- 
tam) to conquer the Northern Sirkara for the English, 
wad to eradicate French influence at Haidarabdd. The 
despatch of this expedition reduced the European 
force in Bengal to little more than three hundred men, 
including artillery, nor did the arrival of recruits 
during the four months that followed increase that 
number very considerably. The returns, dated the 
6th February 1759, show that inclusive of non-com- 
missioned officers and drummers the whole European 
infantry in Bengal consisted at that date of three 
hundred and ninety-five men — of whom a hundred 
and forty were recruits— and the artillery of ninety- 
three. During that month, however, the total was 
largely increased by arrivals from England, and, in 
view of coming contingencies, Clive at this period 
raised a fifth battalion of sipahis. 

Such was the military condition of the English 
zamindari when Clive received from Mir J’afar the 
urgent, beseechiug, even abject requests for aid, of 
which I have spoken.- Once again was he the master 
of the situation, the arbiter of the destinies of Bengali 
For it was not only Mir J’afar who solicited his aid. 
Almost simultaneously there reached him letters from 
Shah A lam reminding him that he was a noble of the 
Mughul empire, a commander of six thousand horse, 
and summoning him to render lawful service to himself 
in his expedition. The letter was accompanied by 
many promises of personal advantages. 

Clive was well aware that his title as a noble of the 
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empire bound him to aot not with but against a rebel 
to its lord. He was well acquainted, too, with the 
ill-assorted nature of the confederation of which the 
Shdhz&dah was the head. Moreover, Mir J’afar was 
his creation, and he never, throughout his service in 
India, lost sight of that fact. It did not require, 
then, the letters which he, nearly at the same time, 
received from the Emperor, soliciting his assistance 
against his “ misguided and rebellious son ” to decide 
him to march with all his available force to the 
assistance of Mir J’afar. 

With this object in view, he set out from Calcutta 
on the 25th February (1759) at the head of his whole 
available effective force, consisting of four hundred 
and fifty Europeans and two thousand five hundred 
Bipahis. So important did he consider the crisis 
that he was content to leave Calcutta to be guarded 
by a few sick and newly-arrived recruits, a small 
detail of gunners, and a portion of the newly-raised 
fifth battalion of sipahis. He reached Murshidabad 
on the 8th March, set out again with the Nuw&b’s 
army, commanded by his son Miran on the 13th, and 
marched into Patnd on the 8th April. Before he 
arrived there, however, the rumour of tue action 
he was taking had done its work. The army of the 
Shahz&dah had fallen back, baffled and disorganised. 

It happened in this wise. The march of the rebel 
army towards Patnd and its near approach to that 
city had produced in the mind of the governor, K&m- 
narain the greatest apprehensions. R&mnarain was 
bound to Mir J’afar neither by the ties of affection 
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nor by those of a similar faith. For the times in 
which he lived he was regarded as a man of a 
singularly loyal political character, and he had clung 
to Siriiju’d daulah as long as that prince exercised 
the office of Nuwab of the three provinces. On the 
fall of Sir&ju’d daulah he had recognised his suc- 
cessor, but he was soon made aware that his previous 
loyalty had rankled in the mind of Mir J’afar, that 
but for Clive’s personal exertions he would long 
since have been removed, and that even then he held 
the office of governor of Bih&r by a very precarious 
tenure. He was now called upon to oppose, in the 
interests of a master who hated him, the army of a 
prince who in a few years would, in all probability, 
be master of the Mughul empire. Placed in this posi- 
tion he acted with remarkable discretion. Massing 
his forces, he took up a position outside the city, 
whence he could communicate easily alike with the 
Ndwab and the Shahzadak. Then, writing to the 
former and to Clive that, not strong enough to give 
battle to the enemy, he held his position pending the 
arrival of reinforcements, he sent a message to the 
Shdhzddah to assure him of his good will. He had 
resolved, in fact, to follow the advice given him by 
Mr. Amyatt, the head of the English factory at Patnd, 
and ** act as he found most to his own advantage.” 

As the Shdhzadah approached nearer, Mr. Amyatt 
and the English embarked on board boats which had 
been prepared, and proceeded down the river. As 
soon as they were well out of sight, Ramnarain acted 
upon a resolution which had long been forming in his 
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mind — to pay a visit to the camp of the Sh&hz&dah 
and judge for himself of his prospects of success. 
He proceeded thither, was received with the greatest 
consideration, clothed with a dress of honour, and 
confirmed in the government of Bih&r. But whilst 
these ceremonies were progressing Rdmnarain had 
used well his own eyes and the eyes of his confidants. 
He had noticed the want of cohesion, the hollow 
fidelity and the interested motives of the hungry 
adventurers who followed the Sh»ihz4dah, and he had 
made up his mind. Prolonging his stay as long as 
possible to retard the progress of the rebel army, he 
returned, when the march was again resumed, to 
Patnd, nominally to prepare that city for the Shdh- 
zadah’s reception, really to arrange for its defence. 
He performed this latter task so effectually that 
when, on the 23rd March, the rebel army appeared 
before Patna its leaders found they had to undertake 
a siege. In the interval between that date and the 
4th April Rdmnarain repulsed several attacks, each 
one of which, however, rendered his position less and 
less secure. Help, however, was at hand ; and the 
arrival of a detachment of English-trained s'pdhis, 
commanded by an English officer, on the last-named 
date, so disheartened the besiegers that they raised 
the siege and retired. 

The crisis was now over. The ill-assorted federations 
of which the Sbahz&dah’s army had been composed 
broke up and dispersed, and the Shahz&dah himself, 
joined by the French detachment under Law, took 
refuge in the territories of the R4j& of Bundelkhand. 
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Before his retreat he had written a humble letter to 
Clive imploring pecuniary aid to enable him to effect 
it, and had received for that purpose a donation of 
eight thousand rupees. 

Such was the position when, on the 8th April, the 
united army of Clive and Miran reached PatnA. 
Having repaired the defences of the city, Clive and 
his ally marched to the banks of the Karamnasa river 
to clear the countrv of the detached parties who still 
lingered there plundering. This task was soon accom- 
plished. Clive then returned to PatnA to receive there 
the expressions of boundless gratitude poured upon 
him by Mir J’afar, and the more substantial present, 
as a personal jaghir, of the zamindari of the whole 
of the districts south of Calcutta, then rented by the 
East India Company, and bringing in an income calcu- 
lated at thirty thousand pounds a year. This was the 
famous jaghir the denial of his right to which in later 
years roused so much bitterness. Leaving a European 
garrison in Patnd, Clive returned, accompanied by 
Mir J’afar and his -ou Miran, to Calcutta, and arrived 
there in June. He had been cheered, some time before 
his return, by intelligence of the complete victory 
obtained by Colonel Forde over the Marquis de 
Confiaus at Komlur, and of the subsequent storming 
of, and surrender of the French army at Machhli- 
patanam (Masulipatam), and he was awaiting with a 
calm certainty the information that not only the 
Northern Sirk&rs, but paramount influence at the 
Court of Haidardb&d, had been permanently trans- 
ferred from the French to the East India Company. 
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Bat before tbis consummation was attained a 
difficulty with another power presented itself. The 
Dutch at Chinsurah had for some time past noticed 
with jealousy and alarm the growing importance of 
the English settlers. The special advantages with 
respect to trade, and the monopoly of saltpetre, had 
affected their revenues, whilst the right claimed and 
exercised by them to search all vessels coming up the 
Hugli, and the insistance on the employment only of 
English pilots, had touched their pride to the quick. 
All these evils had come upon them since the fall of 
Sir&ju’d daulah. They were the natural consequences 
of the elevation to the chief place in Bengal of a 
Nuwrib entirely dependent upon the English. Chafing 
under these evils, the Dutch had watched with the 
keenest interest the gradual alienation of Mir J’afar 
from his English patrons. Before the invasion of the 
Shdhz&dah had terrified the Nuw&b into a renewal of 
his amicable relations with Clive, the negotiations 
between Chinsurah and Murshidabad had reached a 
very critical phase. It might almost be said that a 
secret alliance had been formed for the expulsion of 
the English. This much is certain, that, utterly 
unknown to the latter, the Nfiwab had given his 
countenance, support, and approval to the Dutch 
scheme of introducing into Bengal a body of troops 
far exceeding in number those at the disposal of 
Clive. 

The repulse of the invasion of the Shdhzddah, the 
consequent re-knitting of ties with the English, the 
gratitude at the result of Mir J’afar, came to oool 
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the passionate desire by which the latter had been 
animated, before those occurrences, to shake off the 
English yoke. But the Dutch preparations had pro- 
ceeded too far to be suddenly stopped. Letters 
containing the terms of the alliance with Mir J’afar, 
accompanied by earnest requests for the means to 
execute the conditions agreed upon, had been de- 
spatched to, and received at, Batavia, and an 
armament was already on its way to the Hugh. 

Rumour, how originated it is difficult certainly to 
affirm, but arising probably from the indiscretion of 
the Nuwab and his confidants, had spoken early in 
1759 of the proximate arrival of a large Dutch 
force, and an incident occurred in the month of 
August, just six weeks after the return of Clive 
from the campaign against the Sbahzddah, which 
seemed to indicate that it was not altogether baseless. 
During that mouth a Dutch vessel, having on board 
a large number of Malayan soldiers, arrived at the 
mouth of the Ifugli. Clive at once informed the 
Ndwub of the event, and took precautions to prevent 
alike the passage of the ship up the river and the 
march inland of the Malays. In vain did the Dutch 
authorities at Chinsurah declare that the ship was 
really for Ndgapatanam (Negapatam), and had been 
driven to the Hugh by stress of weather; that as 
soon as she should receive water and provisions she 
would resume her voyage. A clandestine attempt 
made by the Dutch Master Attendant to convey 
eighteen of the Malayan soldiers in his official barque 
to Chinsurah — an attempt discovered and frustrated 
I. 20 
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— threw great doubt on this pacific declaration. 
Finally, however, the ship resumed her voyage. 
Unsupported, she had been powerless, in the face of 
the suspicions her presence had awakened, to effect 
anything against the English. 

But in the October following, when Mir J’afar was 
actually in Calcutta, the guest of Clive, the more 
serious attempt, the result of his negotiations with 
Chinsurah, was actually made. In that month there 
arrived at the mouth of the Hugli seven Dutch ships 
full of troops, Europeans and Malays. The Nuwab 
affected to treat the matter lightly, and announced 
his intention of immediately proceeding to his own 
town of Hugh, to summon thither to his presence 
the Dutch authorities, and insist upon their at once 
dismissing their ships, or, in case of their refusal, of 
chastising them and driving them out of Bengal. 
Mir J’afar did proceed to Hugli ; he did summon to 
his presence the Dutch authorities. What actually 
passed in secret conference cannot be known; but 
the historian has the authority of Clive himself for 
asserting that the Nuwdb “received them in a most 
gracious manner, more like frionds and allies than 
enemies to him and to his country.” A few days 
later Mir J’afar wrote to Clive to inform him that he 
had granted the Dutch some indulgences with respect 
to their trade, and that they had engaged to leave 
the river with their ships and troops as soon as the 
Beason should permit. 

The occasion was one of those which brought into 
the strongest light all the higher qualities of Clive, 
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In the presence of danger his intellect was always 
dear, his judgment unerring, his action prompt and 
resolute. Not for a moment was he taken in by the 
specious letter of the Nuwab. Reading between its 
lines, he saw, not only that the Butch had no inten- 
tion of sending away their ships, but that they had 
obtained the Nuwdb’s assent to bring them up to 
Chinsurah. He at once resolved, to use his own 
emphatic words, that they “ should not ” bring them 
up. The events of the few days immediately following 
came to justify his prescience. Certain information 
reached him that the Dutch ships had weighed anchor 
and were moving upwards, that Dutch agents were 
active at Chinsurah, at Kasimbazar, and at Patna, in 
raising troops, and that at these acts the Nuwab was 
conniving. 

The position was such as would have driven an 
ordinary man to despair. On board the Dutch 
vessels in the river were seven hundred European 
and eight hundred Mnlay troops, well armed and 
equipped ; at Chinsurah was a Dutch force of a 
hundred and fifty men, and native levies daily increas* 
ing in number; behind the Dutch was the Nuwab, 
as ready now to act as he had been at Plassey, the 
moment fortune should seem to declare in their 
favour. To meet this enemy Clive had, at Calcutta, 
three hundred and thirty Europeans and twelve 
hundred sipdlns. It is true that he had other 
detachments scattered over the province; but the 
nearest of them was too distant to be available 
ftt the crisis now impending. In this hour of 

20 * 
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danger Clive was oool, oalm, self-reliant, even con- 
fident. He took at once every possible precaution. 
He sent special messengers to summon all available 
men from the outposts : he called out, to defend the 
port and the town, the militia, amounting to three 
hundred men, five-sixths of whom were Europeans : 
he formed balf a troop of horse of some twenty to 
thirty volunteers, and enlisted as infantry nearly a 
similar number of men who could not ride. Of the 
four English vessels then in the Huglf, he despatched 
one, the smallest, with an express to Admiral Cornish, 
then cruising on the Arakan coast, asking for imme- 
diate aid ; the three others he ordered up to aid in 
the defence of the town. The batteries which com- 
manded the most important passages of the river near 
the town, Tannah fort, and Charnock’s battery,* were 
greatly strengthened. Heavy cannon were mounted 
at each, as well as on the face of the new fort, Fort 
William, commanding the river. Just at this moment 
Colonel Forde, fresh from the storming of Machhli- 
patanam, arrived, accompanied by Captain Knox, his 
coadjutor in that glorious event. To the first Clive 
assigned the command of the wholo of the available 
force, to the latter that of the parties at Taunah fort 
and Charnock’s battery. 

These preparations were made not a moment too 
soon. In the second week of November the Dutch, 
finding further delay would not serve them, threw 

* The fort of Tannah was five miles below Calcutta on the 
right bank of the river, Charnock’s battery was nearly opposite 
to it, 
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off the mask, and forwarded to Calcutta a long 
remonstrance, recapitulating all their grievances, and 
threatening vengeance and reprisals, unless the Eng- 
lish should renounce their claim to the right of 
search, and all opposition to the free progress of 
their ships and their vessels. Clive replied, with a 
specious audacity, that the English had offered no 
insult to the colours, attacked no property, and 
infringed no privileges, of the Dutch; that, if their 
boats had been stopped and searched, and the advance 
of their troops opposed, it had been by the express 
direction of the Nuwab, acting with the authority of 
the Emperor. He concluded by referring them to the 
Nuwab, and by offering his services as a mediator 
on the occasion. Notwithstanding the tone of this 
reply, Clive, as he records himself, was not a little 
embarrassed as to the course he should adopt in 
case the Dutch, continuing to advance, should pass 
the batteries below Calcutta. The responsibility of 
commencing hostilities against an ally of England 
was very great, and Clive and the Council felt grave 
doubts as to whether the Court of Directors would 
hold him justified in incurring it. 

From further anxiety on this head he was saved 
by the conduct of the Dutch. The reply of Clive, 
containing as it did expressions which, though true 
in the letter, were the reverse of true in their 
plain signification,* exasperated them to a degree 

* Though Clive had the authority of the NiiwAb for the acts 
complained of by the Dutch, it was an authority which he had 
himself solicited for the protection of British interests ; and the 
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beyond endurance. Without attempting further 
diplomatic intercourse, they attacked and captured 
seven small English vessels lying off Faltd, tore down 
the English colours, and transferred the guns and 
stores they carried to their own ships. Amongst 
the captured vessels was the despatch-boat carrying 
Clive’s letter to Admiral Cornish, asking for assist- 
ance. At the same time, landing troops at Faltd and 
Ri&pur, they burned the houses and effects of the 
English agents stationed there. Their ships then 
stood up the river. Having no pilots, however, their 
progress was necessarily slow. 

This action on the part of the Dutch reassured 
Clive. He at once sent a despatch to the Nriwdb, 
apprising him of the acts of violence which had been 
committed, and stating his wish that, as the quarrel lay 
only between the Dutch and the English, it might be 
fought out between those two nations alone. Whilst, 
however, asking no direct assistance, he added that 
the Ntiwab would convince him of his sincerity and 
attachment if he would “ directly surround their (the 
Dutch) subordinates, and distress them in the country 
to the utmost.” Whilst thus writing to the Nuwdb, 
C live directed Forde to take possession of Barnagar 
(Barnagore) ; to cross there the river, with bis troops 
and four field-pieces, to Shrir&mpur (Serampore), and 
to march thence on Chandranagar, the object being 
not only to strike terror into Chinsurab, but to be 

Ndwib, who had given him that authority, had encouraged and 
even implored the Dutch to pay no regard to it, as having been 
extracted from hie necessities, and being therefore void. 
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ready to intercept the Dutch troops in case they 
should endeavour to gain that place by land. I shall 
describe in its proper place the manner in which these 
instructions were executed. 

Meanwhile the Dutch ships were moving upwards. 
On the 21st they anchored in Sankral reach, just 
below the point of the fire of the English batteries. 
The next day they landed their troops (seven hundred 
Europeans and eight hundred Malays) on the right 
bank of the river, with directions to march to 
Chinsurah, and then dropped down to Melancholy 
Point. 

This action cleared the ground for Clive. He had 
now two distinct objects before him, each to be met 
on its own ground. The landing of the Dutch troops 
had severed them from their base — the ships which 
had conveyed them. To attack and overthrow these 
troops before they could gain a new base — that at 
Chinsurah being the only possible one — and, at the 
same time, to attack aud destroy the old base, the 
Dutch ships — these were the clear and definite objects 
at which he aimed. Sending information to Forde 
of the landing aud march of the Dutch troops, and 
directing Captain Knox with the parties at the bat- 
teries to join him with all possible expedition, he 
proceeded to deal with the Dutch ships. 

I have stated in a previous page* that before the 
commencement of hostilities Clive had but three ships 
of any size at his disposal, and that he had directed 
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these to come up close to Calcutta, so as to aid in the 
defences of the town. They were three Indiamen, the 
** Duke of Dorset,” 544 tons, Captain Forrester ; the 
“Calcutta,” 761 tons, Captain Wilson; the “Hard- 
wicke,” 573 tons, Captain Sampson. They all carried 
guns. When the senior officer, Captain Wilson, who 
acted as commodore, received the order to bring 
his ships nearer to Calcutta, the Dutch squadron 
had already passed him. He had therefore fol- 
lowed it up steadily, anchoring some distance below 
it. But when, on the 23rd, the Dutch squadron, after 
having landed its troops, fell back to Melancholy 
Point, Wilson made as though he would go by them. 
But the Dutch commodore, noticing his intention, 
sent him a message to the effect that if he persisted 
in the attempt he would be fired upon. Wilson, 
having no orders to engage, at once desisted, but 
sent a report to Clive. Clive’s answer was clear 
and precise. He directed Wilson to send at once 
a despatch to the Dutch commodore, demanding 
immediate restitution of the vessels, property, and 
British subjects he had seized, a full apology to 
the English flag, and his immediate departure from 
the river. If these terms were not complied with, 
Wilson was to attack the Dutch squadron. 

To understand the nature of the task which Clive 
had imposed upon this brave sailor I may mention 
that whereas he had at his disposal only three vessels, 
each capable of carrying at the most thirty guns, the 
Dutch squadron was composed of four ships, the 
“ Vlissengen,” the “Bleiswyk,” the “ Welgeleegen,” 
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and the “ Princess of Orange,” each carrying thirty- 
six ; of two, the “ Elizabeth Dorothea ” and the 
“ Waeseld,” each carrying twenty-six ; and of one, the 
“ Mossel,” carrying sixteen guns. It was a force which 
exceeded bis own by nearly two to one. 

On the 24th, Wilson transmitted his demand. It 
was promptly refused. Upon this Wilson directed 
his squadron to weigh anchor and stand for the 
Dutch squadron. Captain Forrester, in the “Duke 
of Dorset,” the best sailor of the three, took the 
lead and soon laid his ship along the “ Vlissengen,” 
which bore the flag of the Dutch commodore. He 
had scarcely taken up this position when the wind 
changed, and his consorts were unable for some time 
to come near him. With great gallantry, however, 
he attacked his antagonist, and though the mark 
himself for the first half-hour of other ships in 
the Dutch squadron, he stuck to her, and, after a 
combat which lasted two hours, forced her to strike. 
Meanwhile the “Hardwicke” and “Calcutta” had 
succeeded in approaching the other ships. So well 
were they managed and so hot was the fire they main- 
tained that in a very short time two of their smaller 
adversaries cut their cables and fled, whilst a third 
was driven on shore. The other ships maintained the 
combat till the “ Vlissengen ” had struck, when, with 
one exception, they followed her example. The excep- 
tion was the “ Bleiswyk,” the captain of which made 
his way to K&lpi, the English ships being too crippled 
to follow him. He was not, however, destined to 
escape. At K£)pi he met two English ships, the 
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“Oxford” and the “Royal George,” which had arrived 
at the mouth of the Hugh two days before, and were 
now hastening upwards. They made an easy capture 
of the last of the Dutchmen. 

In this most brilliant action the loss of the English 
in killed was very slight. The “ Duke of Dorset,” 
though riddled through and through, though ninety 
shots were in her hull, and her rigging was cut to 
pieces, and though many of her crew were wounded, 
did not lose a single man. The Dutch lost, in killed 
and wounded, upwards of a hundred men. On the 
“ Vlissengen ” alone thirty were killed, and more than 
double that number wounded. It was an action 
worthy to be compared with the best achievements of 
the British navy. 

Thus successfully had been carried out one of the 
two clear and distinct objects which Clive had deter- 
mined to accomplish. I turn now to record the manner 
in which he dealt with the other. The reader has seen 
that Clive had no sooner heard of the debarkation of 
the Dutch troops and of their march towards Chin- 
surah than he sent information to Forde and directed 
Captain Knox to join him with the troops n winning the 
two river batteries. I proceed now to examine the 
manner in which those two officers improved their 
opportunities. 

Obeying the first orders transmitted to him on the 
19th November, Forde, at the head of a hundred 
Europeans, four hundred sipdhis, and four guns, had, 
the day following their reception, attacked and captured 
the Dutch laotory of B&rnagar. Crossing the river to 
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Shrirdmpdr he marched thence towards Chandra- 
nagar, and encamped on the night of the 23rd in the 
gardens sonth of the Fort. It had been his intention 
to march the next morning and take up a position 
nearer Chinsurah, which lies only three miles north of 
Chandranagar. But the Dutch had not noticed in 
vain the advantage which taking the initiative gives to 
fighting-men. They did not take into consideration 
the fact that about fourteen hundred of their own 
soldiers were marching on Forde’s rear, and that if 
they could only hold their own in Chinsurah till their 
arrival Forde would be between two fires. They 
heedlessly resolved to anticipate them. They there- 
fore sent from Chinsurah, on the evening of the 23rd, 
their whole available force, amounting to a hundred 
and twenty Europeans and three hundred native 
soldiers, and bade them take up a position in the 
ruins of Chandranagar and hinder the further pro- 
gress of the English. In that position, supported 
by four field-pieces, Forde found and attacked them 
on the morning of the 24th. The numbers were 
about equal on both sides, but on that of the English 
the soldiers, native and European, had been inured 
to Indian warfare. The result was never doubtful. 
Forde drove the Dutch from their position up to the 
very walls of Chinsurah, and captured their guns. The 
arrival of Knox the same evening raised his numbers to 
three hundred and twenty Europeans, eight hundred 
native infantry, and fifty European volunteer cavaliy. 
The Ntiwdb had also placed about a hundred horsemen 
at his disposal — not, indeed, to fight, but to spy. 
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From the prisoners he had taken, and from other 
sources, Forde learned that same evening that the 
Dutch force landed from the ships would certainly 
arrive the following day. He at once sent off an 
express to Clive, stating that he thought he had a 
fair prospect of destroying the enemy, and demanding 
explicit instructions as to the course he should pursue. 
Clive was engaged in playing whist when this note 
reached him. He read it ; then, without quitting the 
table, he wrote on the back of the note in pencil : 
“ Dear Forde, fight them immediately ; I will send you 
the Order in Council to-morrow,” and dismissed the 
messenger. 

Armed with this authority, Forde, early on the 
morning of the 25th, took up at Biderra, about mid- 
way between Chandranagar and Chinsurah, a position 
commanding the road to the latter place. His right 
rested on the village of Biderra, his left on a mango 
grove, both of which he occupied; his front was 
covered by a broad and deep ditch. Securely planted 
behind this, his guns commanded the treeless plain 
in front of it. It was the very best position that 
could have been taken, for whilst very defensive it 
commanded all the approaches. At about 1 0 o’clock 
in the morning the Dutch force, led by Colonel 
Roussel, a French soldier of fortune, was seen ad- 
vancing across the plain. As soon as they arrived 
within range the four guns of the English opened 
fire ; notwithstanding the gaps they made, the Dutch 
still pressed on. The ditch, however, of the existence 
of whioh they were ignorant, stopped them. The con- 
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fusion which this necessary halt caused to their rear- 
most files, and the exposure of their line at the same 
time to a concentrated fire of small-arms from their 
enemies, some posted in the village, some in the 
grove, were fatal to the Dutch. Unable to press on, 
and the greater number of them ignorant of the cause 
of the stoppage, they fairly turned. Forde used the 
first moment of wavering which they displayed to 
launch at them his English cavalry. The small 
number of these was not at the moment apparent to 
the enemy, and the charge, made at an opportune 
moment, forced their massos back in disorder. Seeing 
tho effect produced, that the Dutch were fairly beaten, 
the cavalry of the Nuwab, which had not responded 
to the invitation to accompany their European com- 
rades in the first charge, dashed forward and com- 
pleted the defeat. The Dutch and Malays, fresh 
from the confinement of shipboard, the latter unused 
to fight cavalry, then fairly turned and fled. No 
victory was ever more decisive. Of the seven hun- 
dred Europeans and eight hundred Malays composing 
tho Dutch force, a hundred and twenty of the former 
and two hundred of the latter were left dead on 
the field, three hundred, in about equal proportions 
of both, were wounded ; whilst M. Roussel, fourteen 
of his officers, three hundred and fifty Dutch, and 
two hundred Malays were made prisoners.* Some 
sixty of the former and two hundred and fifty of the 

* I hnv(> followed in the main the account of this contest given 
by tho Dutch East India Company. Vide Grose’s Voyage to the 
JSaet Indiee, vol. ii. p. 376, 
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latter escaped, and of these only fourteen eventually 
succeeded in finding their way to Chinsurah.* 

In this brilliant manner did Forde carry out the 
second distinct object aimed at by Clive. The policy 
of the latter had been carried out to the letter. By 
vigour, decision, and daring a danger greater than 
any which, since January 1757, had threatened the 
British settlement in Bengal had been encountered 
and overthrown. Of the secret understanding be- 
tween the Dutch and the Nuw&b there can be no 
doubt whatever. Clive entertained none. The Ndwdb, 
in fact, groaning under the restraints imposed upon 
him by the British connection, was anxious to sub- 
stitute for a foreign master a foreign ally. His troops 
were ready for action. Had the Dutch squadron 
beaten the three English ships in the river, and had 
Forde been beaten at Biderra, these troops would 
have joined the Dutch in an attack upon Calcutta. 
If that attack had succeeded, the Ndwab, grown wise 
by experience, would have imposed upon the Dutch 
terms far less galling to himself than those which 
had made him little more than a pageant sovereign 
guided by English counsels. 

This conspiracy had been defeated by the calm 
decision of Clive, by the gallantry, skill, and daring 
of Forde, and of the officers and men, sailors as well 


* “ Such,” writes Colonel Broome, in bis admirable history of 
the Bengal army, “ was the brilliant victory of Biderra, marked by 
an extraordinary degree of skill and courage, and most iuqxjrtant 
in its results — and yet the name of the action is s - ,u.ely ever 
mentioned, and in no way commemorated," 
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as soldiers, who were engaged. The victory on the 
Hugh and the victory at Biderra brought the Dutch, 
hitherto so threatening, to his feet, not only for 
mercy, but for protection. They sorely needed the 
latter. Three days after the battle, Mlran, the son 
and heir of the N&w&b, arrived from Murshid&b&d 
with six thousand horse. Up to that moment the 
great opponent of the English alliance, the secret 
instigator of the intrigues with the Dutch, Miran had 
come down in the hope of dictating his own terms, 
if, as he hoped, the English had been checked. But 
finding them victorious on all points, the Dutch 
broken, almost annihilated, he, with characteristic 
versatility, at once changed his language. The yoke 
of the English must still be borne. His policy must 
be to ingratiate, not offend. In this view he spoke of 
nothing less than the extermination of the Dutch, of 
expelling the remnant of them from Bengal. To 
protect themselves from the consequences of these 
threats the Dutch implored the aid of the enemy 
whom they had so gratuitously provoked. Clive 
behaved with great generosity. After the victory of 
Biderra he had responded to the submission of the 
Dutch by ordering Forde to cease all hostilities. He 
now proceeded to Chinsurah and succeeded in effect- 
ing an accommodation between the Dutch and the 
Niiwab. The terms of it bore the impress of the 
practical mind of a man who was resolved that an 
opportunity should never again be afforded to the 
Dutch to wage war against the English in Bengal. 
For, whilst it confirmed all the trading privileges 
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previously accorded to the former, and gave them 
permission to maintain a hundred and twenty-five 
soldiers for the protection of their factories at Chin- 
surah, at Kasimbazar, at Patnd, and at Baleshwar 
(Balasore); it compelled them to send away their 
squadron with those prisoners recently taken by the 
English who would not serve the conqueror, and 
with any remnants of the discomfited host; to dis- 
charge all the native soldiers whom they had raised ; 
and to agree never to carry on hostilities, to enlist or 
introduce troops, or to erect fortifications in the three 
provinces. 

The other terms of the accommodation with the 
same people were not less satisfactory. The Dutch 
agreed to disavow the conduct of their fleet, to 
acknowledge themselves the aggressors, and to pay 
ten lakhs of rupees to cover all losses sustained by 
the English and the expenses of the war.* 

The defeat of the Dutch and their consequent 
erasure from the list of fighting powers in Bengal 
formed a fitting close to an administration which had 
been a series of material triumphs. Arriving in Bengal 
in December 1756, Clive had begun the ji.ir ’757 by 


* The transactions recorded in the text became the subject of 
correspondence and investigation in Europe. After some pre- 
liminaries the English and Dutch Governments nominated special 
commissioners to inquire into the matter. The conclusion arrived 
at was that the Dutch local authorities had been the aggressors, 
and that the conduct of Clive had been marked by a prudence, a 
judgment, and a generosity which entitled him to unqualified 
commendation. 
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recapturing Calcutta. He had followed up this con- 
quest by forcing the Ntiw&b to loosen his hold on 
the possessions of the Company in Bengal. Noting 
then that the declaration of war between France and 
England would give the NiiwAb an opportunity, for 
which even then he was hoping, of joining with the 
French at Chandranagar to strike again at Calcutta, 
he, suddenly and with very little warning, dealt a 
blow at the French which paralysed for ever all pos- 
sibility of action on their part in Bengal. Left, then, 
face to face with the irritated Nriw&b, he played him 
as a skilful angler plays a well-hooked salmon. Now 
he gave him line, now he let him run with the stream, 
now he checked him ; at last he gave him the butt, 
and thoroughly exhausted him. The boy, Siraju’d 
daulah, had never the smallest chance with the cool, 
calculating, unscrupulous craftsman who was bent on 
dethrouing him. In due time Plassey came, and on 
the seat which Plassey vacated Clive placed one of 
his own instruments, a man whom he had thoroughly 
looked over and bought. This man soon felt that in 
consenting to act as an instrument in the hands of 
Clive he had in very deed bartered his independence. 
He kicked, to no purpose, against his position. Cir- 
cumstances were too strong for him. In vain did he 
vow that never would he invoke the aid of the Eng- 
lish. In every great crisis he was compelled to invoke 
that aid. To this man, weary, worn-out, disgusted with 
the mere pageantry — almost all that he possessed — of 
sovereignty, it at last occurred that a combination 
with another European power would rid him of his 
I. 21 
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Frankenstein. But one European power was available 
— the Dutch. A confidential exchange of ideas with 
that people soon made him aware that in them he 
would find willing co-operators. It was a last, but 
not a desperate chance. The Dutch, acting Beeretly, 
could concentrate on the scene of action more ships, 
more men, than the English had available, and the 
Ndwdb would join them the moment fortune should 
favour them with her first smile. The bargain was 
made. The Dutch performed their part of the com- 
pact : the Nuwab prepared his army to carry out his 
part. But again all was vain. The numbers of the 
Dutch, the secret hatred of the Ndw&b, were shat- 
tered before the qualities of the man who, conscious 
that he had his enemies in his grasp, could so com- 
mand his feelings that, whilst they stormed and 
intrigued without, he could give his full attention to 
a game of whist within. The calm sleep of Napoleon 
before Austerlitz, whilst in spirit akin to, does not, 
in the self-command it betrays, surpass the rubber 
played by Clive before Biderra. After that victory 
Clive stood again face to face with the Nuwab, but 
it was with a Nuwdb who had lost every outside 
chance of re-asserting his independence, and who was 
then and for ever afterwards his puppet. 

It was when this seal had been set to his achieve- 
ments in Bengal that Clive felt he might safely take 
the repose which he so much needed. Up to that 
time he had turned a deaf ear to the orders of the 
Madras Government — which had only lent him to 
Bengal— to the insinuations conveyed by half-hearted 
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support from the India Office, to the advice of candid 
friends. He had determined not to leave Bengal so 
long as there should remain any danger threatening 
the English settlement. With the destruction of the 
aggressive power of the last of its European rivals 
all danger had disappeared. Clive felt then that he 
might return to England to recruit the health which 
exposure and unremitting attention to business of a 
most absorbing character had impaired, and to enjoy 
a relaxation from the cares and anxieties which for 
three years had occupied him incessantly. 

Before, however, he could leave Bengal, it was 
necessary that he should make efficient provision for 
the conduct of the civil and military affairs of the 
Presidency. With respect to the former, he was 
placed in a position of some embarrassment with 
respect to his own colleagues. Four of these, Messrs. 
Holwell, Playdell, Sumner, and McGuire, had an- 
nounced their intention of retiring. Of the abilities 
of many of the others, especially of Messrs. Watts 
and Warren Hastings, Clive has recorded his opinion. 
They, the two mentioned especially, had served him 
with a zeal and an energy not to be surpassed. 
Mr. Watts in particular, had rendered very signal 
service. It is difficult to understand why these gentle- 
men were passed over, unless we are prepared to 
admit that the claims of private friendship weighed 
more with Clive in this instance than the demands of 
the public service. They were passed over, however, 
in favour of Mr. Yansittart, of the Madras Presidency, 
Clive’s intimate and trusted friend. The comparative 

21 • 
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youth of Watts and Warren Hastings was alleged as 
the reason of their non-seleotion. It cannot fail to 
strike every candid mind that such a reason was the 
very last which should have been advanced, with 
reference to two men who had already displayed very 
high qualities in Bengal, by a man who had made his 
own mark before he was twenty-seven. The result 
proved, moreover, that on no ground was the super- 
session justifiable. Mr. Vansittart was, I believe, a 
conscientious English gentleman. But he did not 
possess the force of character necessary to enable a 
man to enforce the policy which his inner conscience 
commended to him. The departure of Clive let loose 
a deluge of passions which a strong man only could 
control Vansittart was not a strong man. Never- 
theless, on the recommendation of Clive, he was 
nominated to be his successor.* 

There remained yet the appointment of a successor 
in the command of the army. For this post Clive 
had recommended Colonel Forde. Forde had come 
out to India as a Major in the 39th Foot. His 
conversation, his knowledge, the qualities of firm- 
ness, of coolness and calmness in danger, the capa- 
city for command which he displayed, had, at an 
earlier period, won the admiration of Clive. In the 
choice of officers for command Clive was ever above 
jealousy. He was too sensible that his own reputa- 
tion depended on the quality of the officers who served 
him. He always, therefore, endeavoured to procure 


* He afterwards became one of Clive’s bitterest MinpUftf, 
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the very best men. Although, therefore, Forde did 
not accompany the force which left Madras in the 
autumn of 1756 to recover Calcutta, Clive never lost 
sight of him. When, then, just a year later, Major 
Kilpatrick, commanding the Company’s troops in 
Bengal, died, Clive had urged that the appointment 
should be bestowed upon Major Forde. The proposal, 
made to the local authorities in Madras, was acceded 
to ; and Forde, leaving the 39th, then under orders 
for England, came round to Calcutta in April 1758, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In the October 
following Forde was despatched with a force of five 
hundred Europeans and two thousand sip&his to the 
Northern Sirk&rs to expel the French from those 
important districts. The courage and conduct he 
displayed, how he defeated the Marquis de Conflans 
at the decisive battle of Kondur, and forced him to 
surrender with his whole army, a superior force in 
Europeans, at Machhlfpatanam, how he laid a firm 
foundation for the replacement of French influence by 
English influence at the Court of Haidarab&d, has 
been already mentioned. His reward for these splendid 
services had been dismissal. The Court of Directors 
had not approved his nomination to the command of 
their troops in Bengal. Forde, thus unceremoniously 
treated, made over to the next senior officer, a captain, 
the command of the force with which he had oonquered 
for the Company a most valuable and important pro- 
vince, and came round, accompanied by Captain Knox, 
to Bengal. How he arrived in the very nick of time, 
just at the moment when the Dutch were threatening 
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Calcutta ; how he heat them; the skill, energy, and 
conduct he displayed ; have been recorded in this 
chapter. This was the man to whom Clive would 
willingly have made over the command of his army. 
For some unaccountable reason, the Court of Directors 
refused to ratify his choice.* 

Forced, then, to look elsewhere Clive oast his eyes 
on Colonel Eyre Coote, who had just then returned 
with increased rank to India. But Eyre Coote could 
not be spared from Madras. His selection then fell 
upon Major Caillaud, of the Madras service. Clive 
had known Caillaud personally, and had marked the 
high character and military ability he had displayed on 
several occasions. He wrote then to Madras request- 
ing the transfer of his services. He insisted at the 
same time on the despatch to Bengal of the troops 
which, sent from England for that presidency, had 
been detained on the coast. The request was acceded 
to, and on the 27th November Caillaud came round 
bringing with him two hundred Europeans, chiefly 
foreigners and recruits. He and the officers who 
accompanied him were at once transferred to the 
Bengal establishment. That establishment was further 
strengthened the following month by the return of 
the troops who, under Forde, had expelled the French 
from the Northern Sirk&rs, by the enlistment into its 
ranks of the greater number of the prisoners taken 


* Many years after, 1769, Forde was appointed a coadjutor of 
Messrs. Vansittart and Scrafton to supervise the Government of 
Bengal. The ship which conveyed them to India was lost. 
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at Biderra, and by the arrival of further recruits. 
These augmentations and the raising of the strength 
of the native battalions to a thousand men,* increased 
the European force at the disposal of Olive to little 
more than a thousand; the native force to five 
thousand. 

With this force, before he could leave Bengal, it 
was necessary that he should make a demonstration. 
The bold attempt of the Dutch, whilst it had engaged 
the secret sympathies of Mir J’afar, had roused like* 
wise the cupidity of the Sh&hzddah. This young 
prince, not reconciled to the Court of Dihli, had, in 
the jungles of Bundelkhand, meditated a scheme 
whereby, in the general confusion which would be 
caused by the success of the Dutch, he might reap 
substantial advantage. Summoning, then, to his 
standard most of his old supporters, and attracting 
others from the districts about him, he advanced 
towards the Karamndsd. To check this advance and 
at the same time to introduce to Mir J’afar the officer 
upon whom, after his own departure, he could en- 
tirely depend, Clive ordered Caillaud to proceed with 
three hundred and fifty Europeans and a thousand 
sipdhis to Murshiddbdd. Caillaud arrived at that 
capital on the 2Gth December, Clive on the 6th 
January following. The ceremony of the introduc- 
tion of the new commander was followed by arrange- 
ments for the march to Patnd of his force and of the 


* Each native battalion was officered thus: one captain, one 
lieutenant, one ensign, and four sergeants, 
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army of the Niiwdb under his son Miran. Then 
ensued the leave-taking and the departure. The last 
scene between Clive and the Ntiw&b whom he had 
created must have been painful to both. It was 
because he was his creation that Clive liked Mir 
J’afar. He believed that his sentiments were recipro- 
cated, and though this, in the sense felt by Clive, may 
be doubted, it was certainly a fact that Mir J’afar 
regarded Clive as a tower of strength upon which 
he could lean in any difficulty. He must have felt at 
this supreme moment that he was parting with the 
one Englishman upon whom he could absolutely rely, 
who would support him against all other rivals and 
opponents. Had it been given to him to glance into 
futurity he would have seen, indeed, that in losing 
the Englishman who had made him, he was indeed 
losing the support without which he could not stand. 
It was well observed by one of his contemporaries 
that when Clive left Bengal “ it appeared as if the 
soul was departing from the body.” It was more 
even than that. The spoils of Plassey had roused all 
the worst passions of Englishmen in India. When 
the victor of that battle and his friends were suc- 
ceeded by men who had had no share in those spoils, 
but who longed to reap on the same field, not only 
did it become clear that the soul had departed from 
the government, but that its place was occupied by 
passions of the meanest and most sordid character. 
This was the danger to be apprehended by Mir J’afar. 
In parting with Clive he was parting with his truest 
supporter, he was preparing a welcome to men pro- 
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pared to despoil Bengal at his expense, just as he 
had despoiled it at the expense of Sir&ju'd daulah. 

At last even this painful leave-taking was accom- 
plished. On the 14th January, Olive returned to 
Calcutta. Staying there some six weeks to complete 
all the necessary arrangements, he made over the 
government to Mr. Holwell, pending the arrival in 
Madras of Mr. Vansittart, and sailed for England on 
the 25th February. Shortly before his departure he 
had stated to Vansittart, that with the arrival of the 
troops, then expected, and which had since landed, 
Bengal would be “out of all danger but that of 
venality and corruption.” Words most true, pro- 
phetic even in their truth ! It was venality and 
corruption, greed and lust for gold, which, in the 
few years following his departure, brought imminent 
danger on the great structure he had built up, which 
once again made the very existence of the English 
settlement dependent on the fate of one decisive 
battle l 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The Brewing op the Stobm. 

Clive returned to England in the autumn of 1700 a 
very rich man. He had received in presents from 
the Ntiw&b and in prize-money about three hundred 
thousand pounds. The annual income of the jaglilr 
bestowed upon him by Mir J’afar amounted, by his 
own admission, to twenty-seven thousand pounds ; 
and he had still the comparatively small fortune 
acquired in Southern India. So circumstanced he 
was able to give free course to his ruling passions. 
Prominent amongst these was ambition. He had 
raised himself in India only to take a prominent 
position in England ; and, in times of peace, this end 
could only be accomplished by entering Parliament. 

That during the long course of a voyage round the 
Cape, Clive must have deeply meditated as to the course 
he should follow to attain his ambitious aims may be 
accepted as certain. It is as certain, too, that he 
expected that the way would be made smooth to him 
by the conferring upon him a title which would admit 
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him to the House of Lords. But though Clive’s re- 
ception by his youthful sovereign was gratifying, 
though the ministers and the Court of Directors were 
loud in their professions to serve him, he did not 
immediately attain any honour. It is true that very 
soon after his arrival in England he was attacked by 
an illness which threatened to terminate his existence, 
and the recovery from which was long and painful, 
but the delay in according to him some mark of the 
approval of the Crown must be sought for on other 
grounds. There can be no doubt but that many of 
his despatches from India had given great offence at 
the India Office, and it is probable that the latent 
jealousy of the Court combined with the indifference 
of the Ministry to delay the conferring of any honour 
at all, and finally to cause it to take a shape which 
would not entitle its possessor to a seat in the House 
of Lords. After a long delay Clive was created an 
Irish peer. 

Some time before Clive had left Bengal he had 
transmitted to tho India Office a letter in which he 
had commented very freely upon their shortcomings. 
This despatch had roused the ire of the Court of 
Directors to such an extent that they had, after 
his departure, removed from office the members of 
Council who had joined him in signing it. But 
another letter, addressed by Clive, in January 1759, 
not to the Court but to Mr. Pitt, then Secretary 
of State, had whetted still further the animosity of 
tho former. In that very remarkable letter Clive 
bad foreshadowed the later results which would, 
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ho contended, accrue from the collapse of native 
rule in Bengal — the acquisition by the English 
of three large and important provinces. He had 
proceeded to contend that so large a sovereignty 
would be too extensive for a mercantile company, 
and, moreover, that a mercantile company, unless 
assisted by the nation, would be unable to maintain 
it. He had, therefore, suggested that the Crown 
should take upon itself the responsibility of governing 
the new empire, certain to accrue, in the natural 
course of events, to British hands. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Pitt was not in a position then to put into 
execution a plan, which foreshadowed the far less 
complete measure which his gifted son subsequently 
carried out, and which received its full development 
exactly one hundred years subsequent to the date of 
Clive’s proposal. There are many living who can 
remember the unwillingness with which the Court of 
Directors of our own time parted with the interests 
which they regarded as vested for ever in their body. 
The dislike, then, which their predecessors of a cen- 
tury earlier must have felt towards the man who, in 
advance of the age in which he lived, dared to make 
a similar proposition, may be easily conceived. 

The delay in bestowing upon Clive a mark of the 
approval of the Crown was not the only mortification 
he experienced at this period. The Court of Directors 
showed their deep-rooted hostility by disputing his 
right to the jaghir bestowed upon him by Mir 
J’afar, and actually sent instructions to their Council 
at Calcutta to pay into the Company's treasury the 
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amount due as rental for the same, and to take the 
necessary steps to enable the Court to compel a re- 
funding by Clive of the sums he had already received 
on account of it. Clive resisted this act of tyranny, 
and filed a bill in Chancery against the Company. 
The matter was about to be carried to extreme 
lengths, the most eminent lawyers of the day were 
engaged, when, before it could be brought to an 
issue, the state of affairs m Bengal forced the hand 
of the Court. From being bitterly hostile to the man 
who had given them their influence, they became 
suddenly his humble slaves. 

To understand how this came to pass it is neces- 
sary to enter somewhat more into detail. Clive had, 
at the general election of 1761, obtained a seat in 
the House of Commons. The Duke of Newcastle 
was prime minister, Pitt and Bute were secretaries of 
State. But Pitt almost immediately resigned, the 
following year the Duke of Newcastle followed his 
example, and Lord Bute formed a new ministry from 
which Pitt and Newcastle were excluded. To this minis- 
try, and more especially to the peace which it concluded 
in 1763,* Clive offered a determined opposition. He 
appears, at this time, to have attached himself per- 
sonally to George Grenville, and to have accepted him 
as his political leader. His opposition to the ministry 
greatly strengthened the influence of the strong party 
opposed to him in the India Office, for the leader of 
that party, the Chairman of the Court, Mr. Lawrence 


* The Peace of Paris, 
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Sulivan, was a firm supporter of Lord Bute. The 
fall of that lord’s ministry in 1763, and the conse- 
quent accession of Lord Grenville to office, weakened, 
however, the effect of that hostile alliance. 

It was in that year, prior to the fall of the Bute 
ministry, that Clive, bitterly resenting the manner in 
which the Court of Directors had treated him, the 
contempt with which they had received his recom- 
mendations, especially those on behalf of Forde and 
his other companions in arms who had been neglected, 
endeavoured to break down the power of Mr. Sulivan 
by the only means left open to him. It happened 
that the re-election of that gentleman and his friends 
to their offices depended upon the votes of the pro- 
prietors of East India stock. To turn those votes 
against Mr. Sulivan, Clive left no means untried. 
He purchased stock to the value of a hundred 
thousand pounds, and distributed it in parcels of a 
thousand pounds each amongst friends upon whom he 
could rely. But all was in vain. Victorious at the 
meeting by a sho# of hands, Clive was beaten at tho 
poll. Secure, now, in his seat, Sulivan persuaded his 
colleagues to pass the measure which would have 
deprived Clive of the jaghir which had been bestowed 
upon him by Mir J’afar. 

It was when the contest which this extreme measure 
provoked was about to be transferred to the court 
of law, that ship after ship from India conveyed the 
information that the edifice which Clive had erected 
in Bengal was crumbling to the earth under the 
effete and corrupt rule of the government which had 
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succeeded his own. Mir J’afar had been dethroned, 
Mir KAsim had succeeded. Then followed, in quick 
succession, the arbitrary measures of the Bengal 
Government, the protest against them by Mir Kasim, 
the unjust attack upon PatnA replied to by the 
defeat of the attacking party — the first defeat sus- 
tained by the English in the field. The proprietors 
of East India stock became seriously alarmed. The 
English interests in Bengal seemed to stand at the 
mercy of a prince flushed with victory, justly en- 
raged, and actuated by a secret longing to rid Bengal 
for ever of the hated islanders. Under the influence 
of alarm the public mind of England always forms 
rapidly and acts vigorously. Instances are frequent 
in our own time of the promptness alike of the 
thought and the action. When the news reached 
England, in 1849, that Lord Gough had fought 
an indecisive battle with the Sikhs at Chilian- 
wala, Sir Charles Napier was within twenty-four 
hours on his w*ay to supersede him. When General 
Anson died on his way to Dikii in* 1857, Sir Colin 
Campbell was despatched with equal promptitude to 
take his place. When Lord Elgin died in 1863, at 
the moment when our troops were waging a bloody 
war with the tribes bordering the PanjAb, public 
instinct pointed to Sir John Lawrence as the one 
man alone whose presence on the spot would domi- 
nate every difficulty. So it has almost always been. 
With the exception of the period of the war of 
American independence, England has always pos- 
sessed the man fitted to oope with a particular 
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emergency, and the sound instinct of the people 
has insisted on the employment of that particular 
man. That instinct was alive at the period of 
which I am writing. No sooner had ship after 
ship brought to England the account of the succes- 
sive declensions of prosperity in Bengal of which I 
have made mention, culminating in the prospect of an 
immediate destruction of English interests in that 
quarter, than the instincts of the holders of stock, 
the instincts of members of Parliament, the instincts 
of the people pointed to the man who had laid the 
foundation stone of the threatened edifice as the one 
man who could save it. The action was as prompt 
as it has been in more modern times. The pro- 
prietors of stock met in full court, and insisted that 
Clive should be invited to return to the scene of his 
triumphs. They insisted, moreover, that he should 
return thither with full powers, not merely as 
president of a Council which might thwart and 
impede him, but as Governor-General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all the Company’s possessions in 
India. They insisted, moreover, that the petty per- 
secution instituted against their hero at the insti- 
gation of Mr. Sulivan should cease, and that the 
jaghir should be restored without cavil, without 
after-thought, but fully, completely, absolutely. 

It was a proud moment for Clive when the men 
who had rejected him for Sulivan, the real actor 
who had gained for them all the consideration they 
possessed for the very common clay which had nearly 
lost it for them, came to his feet to urge him, to 
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implore him to save them — to impose his own 
terms, only to save them. He was not very eager to 
comply. He had had some experience during the past 
four years of the value placed by politicians upon 
soldiers. He had seen how they were used as efficient 
tools and then oast aside as old iron. He had seen it 
in the instance of Forde, the conqueror of the Northern 
Sirk&rs, and of Caillaud, who had succeeded himself 
in command of the army j he had seen it in his own 
person. He had had many disenchantments. He had 
felt how great services go for little the moment the 
performer of them becomes no longer necessary. 
Much, then, as the patriotic feeling within him urged 
him to accept the proffered position, as much did the 
deep distrust he felt of the India Office prompt him 
to refuse it. 

After deep consideration the nobler feeling pre- 
vailed, and Clive consented to proceed to Bengal as 
Governor- Ge n oral and Commander-in-Chief, but upon 
two conditions The first of these was that the Court 
of Directors should accede to his proposal regarding 
the jaghir ; the second that Mr. Sulivan should be 
removed from the office of Chairman of the Court of 
Directors. After some discussion and great oppo- 
sition on the part of the Court of Directors these 
terms were acceded to. Mr. Rous succeeded Mr. 
Sulivan as Chairman, and the proposal made by Clive 
regarding the jaghir, to the effect that whilst it 
should still remain in the hands of the Company 
his right of possession should be confirmed for ten 
years, was accepted with enthusiasm. On the other 
L 22 
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hand, though Clive was invested with the powers of 
Governor, President in Council, and Commander-in- 
Chief in Bengal, the absolute powers which had been 
claimed for him were, to a certain extent, restricted 
by the nomination of four gentlemen to form with 
him a select committee authorised to act in Bengal 
on their own authority, whenever they might deem 
it expedient, without consulting the Council, which, 
in effect, was superseded. These arrangements and 
others of a lesser importance having been concluded, 
Clive sailed for Bengal on the 4th June 1764. 

Whilst he is making the tedious voyage to Bengal 
I propose to glance at the events which had combined 
to force upon the people of England a sense of the 
necessity of his return. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


The Role op Corruption. 

I cannot too often repeat that, before Clive had left 
Calcutta in 1759, he had written to his successor, 
Mr. Yansittart, a letter which contained these words: 
“The expected reinforcements will, in my opinion, 
put Bengal out of all danger but that of venality and 
corruption.” The reinforcements did arrive, but the 
spirit of venality and corruption followed them. It 
was the indulgence in those two vices which shook 
the English power in Bengal to its foundation. 

Mr. Vansittart was himself in many respects a not 
unworthy representative of the British power in the 
East. His' ideas were true, his instincts were sound, 
his wish to do the right thing was incontestable. 
Where he failed was in force of character. He could 
not impress his will upon others. With but a casting 
vote in Council, and at a critical period disagreeing 
with the majority of that Council, he was, when the 

22 * 
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real crisis came, powerless. The communication with 
England was so long and so uncertain that the diffe- 
rences between himself and his colleagues could not 
be settled by an appeal to that country. Resignation 
would only strengthen the hands of his enemies. 
Under similar circumstances a Clive would probably 
have suspended his colleagues and seized the reins of 
power. But Yansittart possessed neither tho strength 
of will nor the commanding influence which only 
would have justified such a course of action. "Well- 
meaning, but overborne by men guided by “corruption 
and venality,” he remained a passive spectator of evils 
which he could not prevent. 

At the outset of his career in Bengal this was not 
so He had for his colleagues, then, men who had 
served under Clive and who, though mortified by the 
nomination of a stranger from Madras to a post for 
which each one of them considered himself peculiarly 
fitted, were still unprepared to offer him a factious 
opposition. Thus he had at his side Mr. Hoi well, 
one of the survivors of the Black Hole tragedy, and 
who had acted as Governor in the short interval which 
had elapsed between the departure of Clive and his 
own arrival, Mr. Amyatt, Mr. Playdell, Mr. Sumner, 
Mr. McGuire and Major Caillaud. 

Before, however, Mr. Yansittart had taken up his 
office events of the gravest character had happened. 
With Mr. Holwell as acting President, and under the 
able leading of Major Caillaud and Captain Knox, 
the war against the Sh&hz&dah — become by his father’s 
death Emperor-— was being successfully prosecuted, 
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when, in the course of it, a circumstance befell which 
was the immediate cause of all the complications that 
followed. 

This event was the death of Miran, son and declared 
successor of Mir J’afar. On the 2nd July 1760 Miran, 
campaigning with Major Caillaud, was struck dead by 
lightning. In itself his death was a relief; Miran 
possessed almost all the vices which disgrace human 
nature. He has been described as being rash without 
courage, cruel and suspicious without cause, false and 
treacherous without an object, avaricious without 
economy, and extravagant without liberality, sensual 
in the lowest sense of sensuality, and extravagant 
without taste. The disappearance from the scene of 
such a character, heir to a quasi-throne, could not be 
other than an unmixed advantage. But his death 
raised the question of his successor. Who was that 
successor to be ? Mir J’afar was old, older even than 
his years, his health and strength were visibly declin- 
ing; the eldest of his remaining sons had but just 
attained the age of thirteen. It is a proof of the 
enormous influence which the battle of Plassey and 
its consequences had acquired for the English that the 
arrangements which the death of the heir to the 
Subahdari of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisa had rendered 
necessary rested, by general consent, in the Calcutta 
Council. 

That Council had come to no decision when Mr. 
Vansittart, three weeks after the death of Miran, 
arrived to take up his office. The gravity of the 
crisis so impressed him that he at once summoned 
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Major — just become Colonel — Caillaud from the army, 
to assist at the deliberations which were to follow his 
arrival. 

Major Caillaud possessed great experience in war, 
strong common sense, and great decision of character. 
His experience, founded on the negotiations which he 
had only recently been carrying on with the Mughul, 
had satisfied him that the course hitherto pursued 
by the English in treating the Nuw&b of the three 
provinces as a quasi-independent prince, was an emi- 
nently false course ; that opportunity should be taken 
of the death of Miran to reduce the Ndwab to his 
proper position — that of governor subordinate to the 
Court of Dihli ; that he should be forced to discharge 
his rabble army, and that the English Government 
should enter into direct communication with the 
Mughul as Diwan of the provinces. This opinion, 
which was also the opinion of Mr. Holwell, had 
considerable weight in the Council. Had it pre- 
vailed, the complications which followed might have 
been avoided. But just as the discussion upon it 
was tending to a favourable conclusion, there ap- 
peared upon the scene an envoy from the Court of 
Murshidabdd, who, appealing to two passions, cupidity 
and ambition, managed to divert the favourable 
course of thought to another channel, and to procure 
a decision highly favourable to himself — and to the 
members of Council. 

This agent was no other than Mir Muhammad 
Kisim Khan, commonly called Mir Kasim Kh&n, son- 
in-law of the Ntiw&b. The death of Miran had made 
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Mir K4sim tbe most prominent person in the three 
provinces. He was forty years of age, clever, ambi- 
tious, unscrupulous, far-sighted, a lover of his coun- 
try, and possessing a keen sense of its- requirements. 
He hated the English — and he hated them with 
reason. The battle of Plassey and its consequences 
had made them masters of the provinces his ancestors 
had gained for the Mughul. Every step taken by 
Mir J’afar had tended to increase their hold upon the 
country. From the yoke they had imposed Mir J’afar 
was unable to shake himself free. But Mir K&sim 
felt within him the power to create a spirit which 
should counterbalance that pernicious influence. He 
only wanted the opportunity. The death of Moran 
gave him that opportunity. It was not yet too late. 
He proceeded then to Calcutta with the secret 
resolve to buy from the Calcutta Council, at their 
own price, the Subahd&ri of Bengal, Bih&r, and 
Orisa 1 

He bought it. After many discussions the Council, 
on the 27th September 1760, signed a treaty trans- 
ferring all the real power in Murshidabad to Mr 
Kasim for the following principal considerations: 
1st, that the districts of Bardhwan, Midnaptir, and 
Ch&tg&on (Chittagong) should be granted, by sanads, 
to the English ; that certain advantages in Silhat 
should be conceded to them ; that the jewels of Mir 
J’afar should be redeemed by cash payment ; that the 
following sums should be paid, as presents, viz. to 
Mr. Vansittart five hundred thousand rupees; to Mr. 
Holwell, two hundred and seventy thousand ; to 
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Messrs. Sumner and McGuire,* each, two hundred 
and fifty-five thousand; to Colonel Caillaud, two 
hundred thousand; to Mr. Culling Smith and to 
Captain Torke, one hundred and thirty-four thousand 
each. Three days after the signature of the treaty 
Mir Kasim set out for Murshid&bad. Two days later 
Mr. Vansittart followed him. A week or two later 
Mir J’afar was on his way to Calcutta as a pensioner, 
and Mir Kasim reigned in his stead. This was a 
revolution, and revolutions rarely calm the passions. 
This one, in particular, had had the effect of con- 
firming the view, introduced by the corrupt transac- 
tions with Mir J’afar previous to Plassey, that the 
special use of a Subahdar of the three provinces was 
to supply the members of the Calcutta Council with 
private funds as they might require them.f A cir- 
cumstance came, shortly after the transaction with 
Mir Kdsim, to prove the truth of this theory. In a 
previous chapter J I have mentioned how Clive and 
his Council had commented most strongly, in a 
letter, dated 29th December 1759, on the conduct 
of the Court of Directors. The reply to this remon- 
strance had been a letter, dated 21st January 1761, 
dismissing from the service Messrs. Holwell, Playdell, 

* The members of Council mentioned in a previous page, 
Messrs. Amyatt and Playdell, had been nominated to other 
appointments. Mr. Amyatt subsequently, however, returned to 
Calcutta. 

t This was the view stated a little later by Mr. Scrafton, a 
very able man, who took a considerable part in the negotiations 
immediately preceding and following Plassey. 

X Page 331. 
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Sumner, and McGuire. Before this despatch, how- 
ever, reached Calcutta, Mr. Holwell had resigned. 
The three other gentlemen were now removed. 
Others, Mr. Ellis, a man of very violent temper, Mr. 
Smyth, Mr.Verelst, and Mr. Warren Hastings, filled the 
vacancies. By this change the party in opposition to 
Mr. Vansittart obtained the majority in the Council. 
Indeed, from this time, it was they who ruled, Mr. 
Vansittart being supported only by Mr. Warren 
Hastings. 

Meanwhile Mir Krisim had begun to put in practice 
the policy by which he hoped to secure practical in- 
dependence for the country he had been called upon 
to administer. The war in which he, as an ally of 
the English, found himself engaged with the Em- 
peror was brought to a conclusion in June 1761. No 
sooner had his territories been evacuated alike by the 
supporters of the imperial authority and by the Eng- 
lish, than Mir Kasim took the firs t step in his long- 
meditated project. This was to remove from power 
all the subordinate governors who had shown either 
partiality to the English or hostility to himself. The 
reasons he put forward for the removal were of a less 
political character. The men removed were said to 
have embezzled State moneys, to have taken bribes, to 
have misgoverned. Their places were filled by men of 
character and ability devoted to the new Niiwab. To 
be further away from the surveillance which the Eng- 
lish had exercised over Mir J’afar at Murshidab&d, 
Mir K&sira then removed his capital to Mung4r (Mon- 
ghyr), three hundred and seventy miles by the river 
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route from Calcutta, and containing a strong fortress. 
He proceeded at once to add to the strength of this 
place. Next, by the exercise of strict economy, and 
by / compelling the plunderers of the State to disgorge, 
he paid off his monetary obligations to the English — 
thus avoiding the rock on which the fortunes of Mir 
J’afar had been wrecked. He then turned his atten- 
tion to his army. Disbanding the irregular infantry 
corps of his predecessors, he re-formed them on a 
European model. To train them he enlisted adven- 
turers — Frenchmen, Germans, Armenians, even Eng- 
lish, wherever he could find them — men who had 
been soldiers. Conspicuous amongst these were the 
Alsatian, Reinhard, better known later as Samrri or 
Sombre, and the Armenians, Markar and Aratoon. 
By the exertion of these men, animated by his own 
constant supervision, Mir Kasim, by the end of 1762, 
had on foot, ready for action, armed and trained on 
the European principle, a force of twenty-five thou- 
sand infantry and a regiment of excellent artillery. 
Provident in all things, he bad, in the meanwhile, 
built a foundry for casting cannon, and from this his 
workmen were able to turn out guns equal to any 
which could be brought against him. These mea- 
sures, and another which he brought to a high degree 
of perfection — the reform of his revenue system — were 
inspired by but one motive, distrust of the English. 
Good reason had he for that distrust. The two 
vices, regarding which Clive had declared to Mr. 
Vansittart that they constituted the only danger to 
English rule in Bengal, reigned supreme in the re* 
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modelled Calcutta Council. In vain did Mr. Van- 
sittart and Mr. Hastings plead for statesmanlike 
action. Their colleagues had but one thought — to 
enrich themselves. To hasten this consummation 
they encouraged the abuse of the rule by which an 
English pass secured for country goods immunity 
from taxation. This abuse led to confusion of the 
worst character, and to the ruin of the Nuwab’s 
subjects. European passes were openly sold ; in 
course of time, they were forged. The evil rose at 
last to such a head that it had become impossible 
to test the genuineness of any pass. The result 
was that the honest native traders were ruined and 
tho revenues of the Nuwiib suffered. In vain did 
Mir Kasim represent the evils to the Calcutta Council. 
For a long time the majority refused to listen ; and 
it was only when they were wearied by the repeated 
appeals supported by two of their colleagues whose 
dissentient reasons would certainly find a hearing in 
England, that they delegated full powers to Mr Yan- 
sittart, then about to proceed to Mung6r, to settle the 
question once and for ever. 

The interview between Yansittart and Mir Kasim 
took place w Jauuary 1763. When two men armed 
with full powers, each anxious to arrive at a conclu- 
sion, meet to discuss its terms, a satisfactory com- 
promise is almost always the result. Vansittart, it is 
true, found the Nuwab smarting under the sense of 
the real injuries which he and his people were suffer- 
ing from the greed of the English, and in no mood to 
give way. He persuaded him — with great difficulty, 
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however — to agree to a compromise on terms still 
very advantageous to the English. These were that 
whilst the servants of the Company should be allowed 
to carry on the inland private trade, on payment of a 
fixed duty of nine per cent, on all goods, the native 
traders should pay twenty-five per cent. ; further that 
no passes should be valid unless they were signed by the 
Company’s agent. In agreeing, very unwillingly, to 
these terms, Mir Kasim expressed his opinion that 
the English would not observe them ; but that, even 
if they did, they would not remedy the evils com- 
plained of. He declared himself ready, however, to 
give the scheme a fair trial, but he warned Y ansittart 
that if it should not succeed he would abolish all 
duties and throw the trade open. 

Mr. Yansittart had made the compromise, a most 
favourable compromise for English interests; the 
Calcutta Council rejected it. Careless of the public 
interest, of consequences, greedy only of gain, regard- 
ing the Nuwdb and the natives as a race born to be 
swindled for their advantage, they insisted that the 
English private trade should be subjected to no duty 
whatever, the trade in salt alone excepted, and on 
this they were ready to agree to a duty of two and a 
half per cent. They would not listen to any altera- 
tion of these terms, and they expressed their opinions 
in a manner natural to men whose instincts were solely 
money-making. 

The Niiwdb, meanwhile, trusting to the formal 
engagements he had entered into with Mr. Vansittart — 
engagements signed, sealed, and delivered — had issued 
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orders for their being carried out at once. He then 
started on an expedition to Nip&l. He returned, a 
month later, unsuccessful from that raid, only to find 
that Vansittart’s agreement had been disallowed, and 
that the members of the Calcutta Council were bent 
upon making the last state of things worse than the 
first. His mind was made up on the spot. He at 
once issued a mandate abolishing all duties whatever, 
and establishing free trade throughout his dominions. 

This bold and prudent measure — for, even if judged 
by the result, personal ruin was preferable to the 
lingering torture to which the policy of the Calcutta 
Council subjected Him — roused all the worst passions 
of the corrupt clique in the British capital. They 
declared that the Ntiwab had not the power to issue 
laws affecting their trade, and that the edict establish- 
ing free trade was a distinct declaration of war. 
Yielding, however, for the moment, to the strong 
representations of Messrs. Vansittart and Hastings, 
they despatched two of their members, Messrs. Hay 
and Amyatt, to Mungdr, to reason with the Nuwab. 
These gentlemen arrived safely at his capital. They 
found him determined not to yield on the subject of 
free trade, convinced that the English intended to 
drive him to extremities. How far they might have 
succeeded ii) persuading him to abate his pretensions, 
had the Council been content to leave the nego- 
tiations in their hands, may never be known. But 
whilst they wero reasoning at Mungdr, Mr. Ellis, the 
most violent of the senior servants of the Company, 
and who had been appointed to the agency at 
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Bdnkiptir, was making open preparations to attack 
the Ndwdb’s city of Patnd. The Nriw&b still tried to 
avert hostilities. He detained at Mung^r a fleet of 
boats containing ammunitions of war intended for the 
force at B&nkiptir, and he begged thp Calcutta Council 
to remove the English force from that place to Mun- 
g4r, where it would be powerless for mischief. The 
Calcutta Council refused, and, bent on war, directed 
Messrs. Amyatt and Hay to leave Mung^r, notifying 
at the same time to Ellis the order they had given to 
that effect. This action precipitated the crisis. Ellis, 
believing that Amyatt and Hay had left Mung6r, and 
aware that the Nuwdb's troops were on their way to 
reinforce the garnson of Patnd, directed the troops 
at his disposal, commanded by Colonel Carstairs, to 
surprise that city. Carstairs made the attempt on 
the 23rd June, was momentarily successful, and 
allowed his troops to disperse for drink and plunder. 
Whilst they were thus dispersed the reinforcements 
sent by the Nuwab arrived, retook the city, and then 
besieged the English in their turn at Bdnkipiir. Pressed 
hard, the English attempted (29th June) to escape by 
night into Awadh (Oudh). But meanwhile other 
detachments of the Niiw&b’s troops had occupied 
their line of retreat. Pursued by the men who had 
besieged them they were thus placed between two 
fires. By both these parties they were, on the 1st 
July, attacked and completely defeated. It was only, 
however, after Colonel Carstairs, several officers, and 
many of their men had been killed, that the survivors 
laid down their arms and surrendered at discretion. 
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Amongst the prisoners was the most prominent 
author of the war, Mr. Ellis. 

The attack upon Patn& and its results had the 
effect of clearing the position Thenceforth it was a 
war to the death between the Nriwdb and the English. 
The former, in a letter of remarkable ability addressed 
to the Calcutta Council, reminded them of the provo- 
cation they had given him, of the promises they had 
broken, and called upon them to return to him the 
three districts whose resources they had misused, and 
to make compensation for the violence and oppression 
they had carried on m his territories. The English 
replied in a manner which had at least the merit of 
being thorough. Tho Government, which had been 
bribed by Mir Kasim to depose Mir J’afar, now 
accepted other bribes from Mir J’afar to reinstate 
him at the expense of Mir Kasim. Having concluded 
an arrangement with the former, they declared war 
against the latter, and, in a proclamation, invited all 
the people of the three provinces to return to their 
allegiance to their reinstated master. At the same 
time thoy put their army in motion against Mir 
Kasim. 

Fortunately for the English, their army, though 
small in numbers, was led by a consummate soldier. 
It is not too much to Bay that never has the British 
army produced a soldier more capable in all respects 
than Major John Adams. He could plan a campaign 
and lead an army in a manner not to be surpassed. 
The offioers who surrounded him wore all men who 
had won their spurs. Knox, distinguished in the 
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campaign of the Northern Sirk&rs and at Biderra; 
Yorke, shot through both thighs at Machhlipatanam ; 
Irving, Moran, and Glenn, were all men worthy of 
their leader. It was well that they were so, for the 
campaign upon which they were about to enter would 
try all their energies. With a force at the outset 
smaller, and never very much larger, than that which 
fought at Plassey, they would have to confront an 
army of trained soldiers led by men devoted to their 
chiefs, and united by the bond of hatred to the 
foreigner. 

It is not necessary to give in this place a detailed 
account of the campaign that followed. It will 
suffice to say that never had Indian troops fought 
so well before, never have they fought better since. 
But their efforts, supreme as they were, were shat- 
tered against British determination and British 
leading. On the 17th July a very large body of Mir 
Kasim’s irregular troops hurled themselves in vain 
against a small detachment of native infantry and 
European artillery, led by Lieutenant Glenn, on the 
banks of the A'ji. Almost victorious, they were in 
the end repulsed. Two days later the Nuwab’s main 
army was defeated, after a most obstinate battle, by 
Major John Adams, near Katwa. Here victory long 
hovered between the two armies ; at one time it 
seemed within the grasp of the troops of the Niiwab, 
and had the horsemen who had been repulsed on the 
A'ji, on the 17th, not refused to act, they might have 
gained it. As it was, the battle was long doubtful, 
and was only decided in the end by the opportune 
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death of the enemy’s leader. On the 24th, Murshid- 
db&d was occupied by Mir J’afar, and on the 2nd 
August another obstinate, and for long a very 
doubtful, battle was fought between the rival parties 
on the field of Gh&iah. Here, too, victory for a 
long time seemed to smile on Mir Kasim. His 
troops broke the right wing of the English, and 
threw their centre into disorder. Had the blow been 
vigorously followed up the English force must have 
been destroyed. But the success of the English on 
the right, and the failure of the enemy to employ to 
the greatest profit a decisive moment, changed the 
fortunes of the day. Mir Kdsim’s army fell back 
beaten, but not destroyed. The game was not yet 
lost. To reach Mung6r the English had to traverse 
the defiles and hill ranges of R&jmahal. These had 
been strongly fortified. At one of these passes, 
U'ndwa N&1&, a pass of enormous strength, Mir 
Kasim had posted the flower of his army. Here, he 
thought, was a barrier strong enough to keep even 
the English at bay. 

For about a month it did so keep them at bay. So 
unassailable was the position that Major Adams dared 
not attack it till he had placed his two heavy guns in 
battery against it. Even then success seemed im- 
possible. On the early morn of the 5th September, 
however, in consequence of information received horn 
a deserter, he attempted to storm the position. He 
succeeded : the enemy were surprised and destroyed. 
The annals of war do not record a more decisive 
viotory than that of U'ndwrf Nate. 
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Thenceforth opposition in the field ceased. Pres- 
sing forward, the English leader traversed the Bdj- 
mahal hills, ocoupied MungSr without resistance, 
captured Patnd on the 6th November, and forced Mir 
Kdsim to throw himself upon the protection of the 
Nriwdb-Yazrr of Awadh (Oudh). 

This brilliant campaign accomplished all, and more 
than all, the objects of the Calcutta Council. It 
expelled Mir Kasim, it reinstated Mir J’afar — as their 
slave. 

Mir Kasim, however, had not wholly renounced all 
hope of recovering his position. Presenting himself 
to the Emperor, Shah A'lam, and to the Nuwdb-Yazir, 
Shuja’u’d daulah, at AUdhdb&d, he entered into an 
agreement with those two high authorities, in virtue 
of which they, in consideration of his reducing with 
his troops the revolted Rdja of Bundelkhand, bound 
themselves to aid him with all their forces against 
the English. Mir K&sim easily overran Bundelkhand. 
The Emperor and the Niiwab-Vazir then kept their 
word. The united forces of the three contracting 
parties crossed the Ganges and advanced towards 
Patnd. They arrived within sight of that city on the 
23rd April. But an English army, commanded by 
Major Carnac, was occupying a strongly entrenched 
position in front of it. For more than a week the 
allies reconnoitred this position. On the 3rd May they 
attacked it. They were successful at one point, but 
the misconduct of the troops on another part of the 
field neutralised that success, and they fell back on 
Baksar. Here, on the 28rd of October following, 
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they were attacked and completely defeated by an 
English force under Major, afterwards Sir Hector, 
Munro. The war was prolonged till August 1765, 
and was then terminated by a treaty which virtually 
advanced the English frontier as far as Allah&b&d. 
Just three months before this treaty had been con- 
cluded Lord Clive had returned to Calcutta. To 
him, then, I propose now to return. 


23 * 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Second Administration. — Internal. 

Olive reached Calcutta on the 3rd May 1765. At 
Madras, where he touched on the 10th April, he 
received despatches giving him the latest intelligence 
of the events passing in Bengal. From these he 
learned that Mir K&sim had been expelled from 
Bengal, and his supporters had been subdued ; that 
Mir J’afar was dead, and that the Emperor and the 
Ndwab-Vazir had implored the forbearance of the 
English. Clive availed himself of the days of leisure 
assured to him by the voyage between the roadstead 
of Madras and the Hugh to consider the terms upon 
which to insist when concluding the treaty then 
clearly looming in the future. 

Accompanying the new Governor and Commander* 
in-Chief were two gentlemen, Mr. Sykes and Mr. 
Sumner — two of the members* of a select committee 
of which he was the ruling spirit, and which was 


* The other members were General Cartuus and Mr. Verelst. 
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to supersede in India the authority of the President 
and Council — and several officers required to fill up 
vacancies in the military establishment, a plan for 
the remodelling of which had, prior to his depar- 
ture from England, received the general approval of 
the Court of Directors. To carry out this scheme 
he directed his immediate attention. Three days 
after his arrival he appointed Brigadier-General 
Carnac to be colonel of infantry and commander-in- 
chief of the local forces. He directed that, as soon 
as circumstances would permit, the European infantry 
should be divided into three battalions; that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonels Smith and Barker, who had accom- 
panied him from England, should be colonels of the 
two remaining regiments of infantry ; that the three 
lieutenant-colonelcies should be given to Sir R. 
Fletcher, Major Peach, and Major Chapman; that 
two out of the three vacant majorities should be 
conferred upon Major Champion and Major Stibbert 
— the third to be left open for the present; that 
Major Jennings should be confirmed in command of 
the artillery. 

But it was the remodelling of the civil, rather than 
of the military, service, which claimed the earnest 
attention of Lord Clive almost from the very hour 
of his return. The very day of his landing he wrote 
to General Carnac to tell him how he had been im- 
pressed by the extent to which the English name 
had sunk in Calcutta ; how the Members of Council 
had taken immense sums as gratifications, and were 
so shameless as to own it publioly. In the same letter 
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he declared in the most solemn manner that he had 
come out with a mind superior to all corruption, and 
that he was determined to destroy the great and 
growing evil or perish in the attempt. 

An occasion was at hand which demanded the 
putting in practice of this resolve. 

Four months before Lord Clive’s return, Mir J’afar, 
harassed by unceasing demands for money on the 
part of the Calcutta Council, and beset by difficulties 
which, even if he had had the spirit and energy, he had 
not the means, to overcome, had sunk into an un- 
honoured grave. The compact made with the English 
by this unhappy man before Flassey had brought him 
only shame and trouble ; the compact made with the 
same nation on the eve of the campaign against Mir 
Kdsim had covered himself and his office with ruin 
and disgrace. The Subahd&r of Bengal, Bihar and 
Orisd had, before the alliance with the foreigner, been 
one of the most powerful supports of the Mughul 
Empire. Alliance with the English had, in seven years, 
made the same high official, politically, an abject 
thing at which to point the finger, commercially “ a 
banker for the Company’s servants, who could draw 
upon him as often and to as great an amount as they 



But Mir J’afar was dead ; it was necessary, politi- 
cally, for the sake of appearances, personally and 
commercially for the sake of those who wished to dip 
their hands still deeper into the large bank of state 


* Mr. Scrafton’* letters, 
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revenues, that he should have a successor. There 
were two candidates for the office, one a son of 
Miran, and therefore grandson of the late NfLwdb; 
the other Nujmu’d daulah, eldest surviving, but 
illegitimate, son of the deceased Mir J'afar. 

The selection rested actually with the members of 
the Calcutta Council. These consisted of Mr. Spencer, 
who had, the preceding year, succeeded Mr. Van- 
sittart in the presidential chair, Messrs. JohnBtone, 
Senior, Middleton, Leycester, Playdell, Burdett, and 
Gray. But one thought pervaded the minds of these 
gentlemen, and that thought was how to make the 
best bargain — for themselves — from the transaction. 
Their predecessors in the offices they held had profited 
largely by the substitution of Mir J’afar for Siraju’d 
daulah, of Mir K&sim for Mir J’afar, again of Mir 
J’afar for Mir Kasim. It was unreasonable, then, to 
expect that they should forego the opportunity of 
making an equal profit by the selection of a successor 
to Mir J’afar. 

Of the two candidates, one, the grandson of the 
deceased, was only six years old ; the other, the son, 
was eighteen. As Mr. Mill finely points out, the one 
was of an age to give presents; the other was a minor, 
whose revenues would have to be accounted for. 

There can be little doubt but that this consideration 
decided the choice of the Calcutta Council. They, 
resolved, after due consideration, to negotiate with 
the son, Nujmu’d daulah. They oame to this decision 
in the face of an offer made them by the Emperor to 
confer the Siibahd&rf of the three provinces upon the 
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Company, in oilier words, to supersede the whole 
family of Mir J’afar in its favour. Notwithstanding 
the fact that this arrangement would have been very 
beneficial alike to the Company — as it proved when 
carried out subsequently — and to the natives, for they 
would have been plundered by one master instead 
of by two, it would not have profited the private 
interests of the members of Council. It was there- 
fore rejected, and negotiations were entered into with 
Nujmu’d daulah. 

The negotiations with Mir J’afar in 1 757 had been 
carried on by means of a Bengali, Amichand, who 
had been cheated out of his reward. The art of 
negotiating corrupt bargains had in the interval made 
considerable progress, and in 1765 Englishmen were 
proved adepts at it. -On the occasion of which I am 
writing Mr. Gideon Johnstone, brother of one of the 
members of Council, conducted the more or less 
delicate bargain. The agent on the other side was 
Muhammad Riza Kh&n, a Muhammadan gentlemen, 
very clever and very unscrupulous. These two nego- 
tiators, each worthy of the other, arranged that the 
sum to be paid by Nujmu’d daulah for the empty 
right to be called Subahdar should be twenty lakhs of 
rupees ; that of this sum Mr. Spencer should receive 
200,000 rupees ; Mr. Johnstone 237,000 ; Messrs. 
Playdell, Burdett, and Gray, 100,000 each; Mr. 
Senior, 172,500 ; Mr. Middleton, 122,500 ; Mr. Ley- 
cester, 112,500 ; and Mr. Gideon Johnstone, 50,000. 
The balance, consisting of over ten lakhs, was to 
be distributed in a more secret manner. For this 
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consideration* Mr. Gideon Johnstone arranged not 
onlj that Nujmu'd daulah should be nominated Sii- 
bahdar of the three provinces, but that Muhammad 
Rlza should be Naib Siibah, or deputy Nuw&b, and, 
as such, should exercise all authority. On the 25th 
February the bargain was completed, and Nujmu’d 
daulah took his seat on his viceregal throne. 

This transaction, no less than the vaunting manner 
in which the principal aotors in it spoke of it, roused 
all the ire of Clive. In condemning their conduct, 
as he did, in unmeasured terms, he had right and 
power on his side. Just thirteen days before the 
death of Mir J’afar the Calcutta Council had received 
from the India Office a despatch, directing the im- 
mediate execution of a new covenant between the 
Company and its servants forbidding the latter to 
accept for themselves thenceforth any presents from 
the natives, f For the moment the Bengal Govern- 


* It deserves to be recorded that at the time that this shameless 
bargain was made the Company’s treasury was empty, and there 
were no means of replenishing it. The sums necessary for carry- 
ing on the public business were lent to the Treasury by the 
Company’s servants at eight per cent. Well might the India 
Office complain that their servants had interests distinct from 
those of their masters ! 

t The order ran to the effect that new covenants, dated May 
1764, should be executed by all the servants of the Company, civil 
and military, binding them to pay to the Company the amount of 
all presents and gratuities in whatever shape, received from the 
natives, in case the amount should exceed four thousand rupees, 
and not to accept any present or gratuity, if amounting even to 
one thousand rupees, without the consent of the President in 
Council. This order reached Calcutta early in January 1765; 
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ment treated the order with silent contempt. In 
direct violation of its provisions the members of 
Council received the large sums I have mentioned 
from Nujmu’d daulah, and far from attempting to 
conceal the transaction, they openly boasted of it in 
the presence of the new Governor. They hoped to 
bear him down, as they and their predecessors had 
borne down Vansittart, by the weight of their 
majority. 

But Clive was a different man from Vansittart. 
When, on the very day of his arrival, at a meet- 
ing summoned by him, the members of Council 
began the tactics which had prevailed with his pre- 
decessor, one questioning the extent and meaning of 
the powers conferred upon his committee, another 
proposing measures which would neutralise their 
force, Clive plainly let them know that he was re- 
solved to be master. On the 7th May, without 
waiting for General Carnac and Mr. Verelst, he 
declared the Select Committee formed; assumed the 
whole powers of the government, civil and military; 
and taking an oath of secrecy himself, caused the 
same to be administered to his colleagues and the 
secretaries. 

The first task to which the Committee bent them- 
selves, was to investigate the transactions relative to 
the accession of Nujmu’d daulah. Driven into a 
corner, the inculpated members of Council boldly 

and though the members of the Services did not at once sign the 
covenants, the orders respecting them were morally not the less 
binding upon them. 
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retorted that they had only followed the example of 
Clive himself with respect to Mir J’afar. To this 
allegation Clive had a ready, and, as he had persuaded 
himself, a complete answer. In those days the ac- 
cepting of presents from native princes was lawful, 
in these it was forbidden. Further, he went on to 
argue, at the time of the conquest of Bengal the 
wealth of the province was boundless, whereas ex- 
perience had shown, and none knew better than the 
members of Council, that it had been greatly over- 
rated, and that the burdens imposed by the English 
upon the Niiwab had contributed greatly to his ruin. 
So far the reasoning was plausible. But when Clive 
went on to assert that the overthrow of Sir&ju’d 
daulah and the elevation of Mir J’afar had been 
the work of the people of Bengal, the English 
acting merely a subordinate part as auxiliaries, he 
chose to forget the negotiations with Amlchand, the 
conspiracy with the chiefs of the army, the sums 
which were paid him, not by the people, but by 
ambitious chiefs working for their own interest; 
that the immediate result had been enormously to 
increase the burdens pressing on the people. Arguing 
from the point of view that his own policy, right in 
itself, had been exaggerated and disfigured by his 
successors, he proceeded to condemn the subsequent 
removal of Mir J’afar, and the substitution of Mir 
Kasim — acts which he attributed only to the love of 
personal gain on the part of the Council. As strongly, 
too, did he express his disapproval of the policy 
which had forced Mir Kisim into rebellion. But the 
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act which of all others he most condemned was that 
immediately under his review. In 1765, he urged, 
there was no crisis ; there was no excuse for the 
intervention of the English, and his own early arrival 
was certain. He charged the members of Council, 
the representatives of the Company, with having Bet 
up the Siibahddrf for sale and put the price of it into 
their pockets. He charged them further with having 
hurried forward the transaction with precipitation lest 
the arrival of his Committee should interrupt the 
transaction. 

The receivers of the bribes could not deny these 
charges. They made no attempt even to refute them. 
During the brief remainder of their stay in Bengal 
they combated Clive with a vigour, an audacity, and 
a resolution worthy of a better cause; and when, 
finally, he drove them from their seats in the manner 
presently to be related, they returned to England, 
to excite there against him a clamour which was to 
embitter the last days of his life. 

One of the earliest acts upon which Clive insisted 
was that the new covenants should be signed. His 
order was obeyed, not, however, without a murmur. 
It was the murmur which preluded the storm. 
Resolved to push his reforms to the utmost — “to 
cleanse the Augean stable ” — as he put it when de- 
fending himself at a later period, Clive at the same 
time directed an investigation into the right claimed 
by the servants of the Company to trade on their 
own account. The war with Mir Kdsim had been 
brought about solely by the selfish desire of the 
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Company’s servants to retain in tlieir own hands, for 
their own private interests, the monopoly of a trade, 
in the enormous profits arising from which they did 
not allow the Company, of which they were the sworn 
servants, to share. This trade was confined to arti- 
cles the products of the country, principally to salt, 
betel-nuts, and tobacco, the consumption of which 
was universal. That the demand for these articles 
was enormous may be concluded from the fact that 
salt in India is largely consumed in every household ; 
that the very moderate duty imposed upon betel-nuts 
and tobacco had, up to 1758, constituted one of the 
main sources of revenue to the Nuwabs of the three 
provinces. The results of the monopoly for the sale 
of these products acquired by the Company’s servants 
had resulted in the ruin of the native merchants, the 
acquisition for themselves of princely fortunes, the 
neglect of the interests of their masters. These 
licensed plunderers had not hesitated to imperil the 
possession of Bengal by embarking in a war with 
Mir Kdsim to uphold this private monopoly. They 
were not the men likely to relinquish their hold upon 
it when their own nominee reigned in the place of 
the expelled Mir Kdsim. 

It was with such men, the servants of the Company 
from the highest to the lowest, plunderers alike of the 
native merchants and of the public revenues, that 
Clive and his Committee had to deal. He was very 
much hampered by the fact that private trade had 
been authorised by the Court of Directors, and that 
it was from the profits of the private trade that 
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they had always proposed to compensate their ser- 
vants for the insignificance of their salaries. A 
member of Council received in those days only 
three hundred pounds a year. The Court, then, 
was the real cause of the evil which had arisen. It 
constitutes but a poor defence of the Directors to 
say that they never imagined that the evil would 
assume the gigantic proportions it had attained in 
1762-65. They had granted a permission of which 
their servants had taken undue advantage. Nor 
were they prepared, in 1765, to have recourse to the 
one remedial measure which was afterwards adopted 
— a large increase of salaries accompanied by an 
absolute prohibition of private trade. Clive himself 
had strongly urged such a measure. It did not fit 
in, however, with the ideas of the day. The Court of 
Directors had not realised the fact that the achieve- 
ments of Clive had made them the inevitable succes- 
sors of the Mughuls. Their imaginations were still 
confined by the traditions of the counting-house. 
They would not increase the salaries, at the same 
time they would not interfere with the private trade, 
of their servants. 

It was this action which hampered Clive; which 
prevented him from reforming radically a procedure 
which was fast ruining the country. He could not 
prohibit private trade to civil servants of the higher 
grades, for, under the parsimonious rules of the India 
Office, without private trade they could not live. But 
he did all that was possible under the oiroumstances. 
In concert with his colleagues of the Select Committee 
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he issued an order abrogating the power — the abuse of 
which it will be recollected had roused the anger of Mir 
Kasim — exercised up to that time by the Company's 
servants generally, to grant passes for the transport 
of merchandise ; and restricted it to certain autho- 
rities, named and defined. Another abuse of which 
Mir K&sim had largely complained was the facility 
which the unrestricted employment of passes by the 
Company’s servants had given to the employment 
of combined force and fraud. Under the operation 
of the rule, natives of Calcutta and the vicinity had 
dressed their servants as sip&his and sent them with 
forged passes, often without passes, to force their 
way beyond the custom line of the Nuwab’s terri- 
tories. Whilst putting an end to this abuse Clive 
imposed upon the system of private trade restrictions 
which minimised as much as possible its evils. He 
did, in fact, more in that direction than Mir Kasim 
had asked of Vansittart’s government. In a general 
way it may be said that he brought the management 
of public and private trade in Bengal under the 
control of the Government. 

These reforms had the effect of greatly retrenching 
the profits which the civil servants of the Company 
had enjoyed. The best method of compensating them 
would have been to increase their salaries. But as 
the Court of Directors would not allow Clive to alter 
the regulations upon this subject, he was compelled 
to devise other schemes to accomplish the same result. 
The plan which he finally adopted had the merit of 
being comparatively fair to all parties. Hitherto the 
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trade in salt Bad been conducted in a manner which, 
whilst it produced enormous gains to a few traders, 
pressed very hardly on the natives. Clive, whilst 
still retaining the monopoly, placed the trade on a 
fixed basis — a basis which, whilst it would ensure to 
the native population a certain supply at a rate not 
too extravagant, should secure for the servants of the 
Company fixed incomes on a graduated scale. He 
provided that thenceforth the trade in salt should be 
conducted on the principle of a joint-stock company 
composed of all the higher officials of the Government, 
civil and military. “ The capital,” to use his own 
words, “ is thirty-two lakhs of rupees, upon which 
the most moderate may expect to make fifty per cent, 
clear of all charges ; others seventy-five per cent. ; and 
the most sanguine one hundred per cent.” To the 
members of the Company the fifty-six shares, into 
which the capital was divided, were allotted in rate- 
able proportion. Thus, to the first class thirty-five 
shares were reserved, divided as follows : to the 
Governor, five shares ; to the second in Council and 
to the Commander-in-Chief, each three shares; the 
other ten members of Council and colonels of brigade, 
two shares each. To the second class twelve shares 
were reserved, to be divided amongst one chaplain, 
fourteen senior merchants, and three lieutenant- 
colonels, each receiving two-thirds of a share j to the 
third class nine shares were given to be divided 
amongst thirteen factors, four majors, six first sur- 
geons, one secretary to Council, one sub-accountant, 
one Persian translator, and one export-warehouse 
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keeper, allowing each one-third of a share. Clive 
calculated that at the lowest rate a Councillor would 
receive seven thousand pounds per annum. 

It was by no means a perfect scheme. It amounted 
to the imposition of a tax of thirty-five per cent, on 
the raw material. But it was a vast improvement on 
the regulations regarding the sale of salt which had 
preceded it. Whilst it had the effect of reducing the 
price of that article ten to fifteen per cent, below the 
average of the twenty years immediately preceding, 
it secured to the Company’s servants of the higher 
grade handsome incomes, at the same time that it 
diverted their attention from a demoralising traffic. 
Thenceforth “ they were sleeping partners of a sure 
and profitable concern, the whole details of which, 
without any care on their part, were managed by a 
committee devoted to business.”* 

A third point which Clive brought before the con- 
sideration of the Select Committee was the constitution 
of the Calcutta Council. According to the orders then 
in existence, it was composed of a president and 
sixteen members. The fact of being a member of 

* Malcolm’s Memoin of Lord Clive, vol. iii. p. 102. The Court 
of Directors, having always before them the war with Mfr Kasim, 
caused mainly by the imposition of duties on raw products, disap- 
proved of this arrangement. They directed that the trade in salt 
should be made free. The despatch containing these instructions 
reached Clive as his second administration was drawing to a close. 
Unable to act directly counter to them, he, in Select Com- 
mittee, abolished the salt company or society from a prospective 
date — the 1st September 1767. The Committee further requested 
the Court of Directors to review their decision. 


1 . 
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(Council did not preclude a man from accepting an 
agency elsewhere. There resulted from this, that 
whilst members of Council were scattered over the 
provinces, the real work of the Government was 
carried on by seven or eight, sometimes by fewer, 
gentlemen. The evil produced was greater than 
would appear at the first glance. The charge of 
an agency was extremely lucrative in the opportuni- 
ties it gave for private trade. An agent, who was 
also a member of Council, and who could always 
not only support his own measures by a vote, but 
could count upon the votes of his colleagues in that 
body, enjoyed practical immunity from inquiry. The 
remedy suggested by Clive went to put a stop to this 
accumulation of offices ; to rule that a member of 
Council should be a member of Council, and nothing 
more ; an agent an agent, and nothing more ; and that 
the number of Councillors should be reduced to twelve, 
the only exception to be in the case of the Commander- 
in-Chief, who would often be compelled to proceed 
with the army in the field. It was natural that this 
reform, bearing on its face though it did the stamp 
of common-sense, should meet with opposition from 
without. That which Clive had not anticipated was 
that it should encounter resistance in the body of 
the Select Committee. In spite, however, of this 
opposition, he carried it through. 

The composition of the Select Committee has been 
already noted. Of its members, General Carnac was 
with the army ; Mr. Sykes was with the NfiwAb at 
Murshid£b&d ; Mr. Yerelst had been nominated super- 
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visor of Bardhw&n and Medmptir (Midnapore) ; Mr. 
Sumner alone remained with Lord Clive. 

Mr. Sumner held in his hands the reversion of the 
Government of Bengal. He had been selected as 
successor to Clive whenever Clive should choose to 
leave India. For such a post he was in every way 
unfitted. Not only was he wanting in energy and 
decision, but he showed on many important occasions 
a sympathy with the corrupt party, which could only 
be attributed to the consideration that his conduct in 
previous years, when he had been agent in Bardhw&n, 
could not bear scrutiny. 

Neither in the efforts which he made to reform the 
constitution of the Bengal Council, nor in the crusade 
which he undertook against abuses, did Clive receive 
any support from Mr. Sumner. These abuses had, 
however, “ rendered the English name odious.” The 
'Company’s servants had proceeded “ even to extortion 
in those cases where simple corruption could not keep 
pace with their rapacity. Examples of this sort, set 
by emperors, could not fail of being followed, in a 
proportionable degree, by inferiors. The evil was 
contagious, and spread among the civil and military, 
down to the writer, the ensign, and the free mer- 
chant.”* 

As an example of the extortion, the corruption and 
the rapacity to which Clive alluded, I will cite the 
case of Bardhw&n, as stated, not by Clive, but by the 


* Lord Clive to the Court of Directors, dated 30th September 
1766. 


24 * 
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Court of Directors, in a despatch dated 17th May, 
1766, a despatch in which the wise and juBt and 
reforming conduct of the Select Committee is con- 
trasted with that of the Caloutta Council. In the 
district of Bardhw&n, then, it was proved that the 
Resident and his council had accepted from the Rdj& 
an annual stipend of eighty thousand rupees in 
addition to the salaries they received from the Com- 
pany. But this was not all. It was shown that they 
had shared with the R&ja all the land revenues he had 
collected in excess of the amount he had stipulated to 
pay to the Company. The enormity of this breach of 
trust will be recognised if the reader bear in mind 
that, with the exception of a certain fixed amount for 
the support of the Raja, the whole revenues of the 
district belonged by treaty to the Company. But as 
it had been agreed that under no circumstances were 
those revenues to fall below a certain minimum 
amount, the Resident and the Raja combined to 
arrange that that minimum amount should be paid, 
and that they Bbould share the balance. Can we 
wonder that the Court of Directors should denounce 
this action as one “ directly under mining the whole 
fabric; for whilst the Company were sinking under 
the burden of war, our servants were enriching them- 
selves from those very funds that ought to have 
supported the war ! ” 

These remarks were applicable not to Bardhw&n 
alone, but to every district in the three provinces 
held by the English. The case was clearly and 
tersely put by the Court when they described those 
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provinces, at the time of Lord Clive’s arrival, as 
“a siibah disarmed, with a revenue of almost two 
millions sterling, at the mercy of our servants, who 
had adopted an unheard of ruinous principle, of an 
interest distinct from the Company. This principle 
showed itself in laying their hands upon everything 
they did not deem the Company’s property.” 

The evil being deep-rooted and wide-spread, Clive 
deemed it advisable, with the view to come to a 
complete understanding with the native authorities, 
and to invoke their assistance in carrying out the 
reforming measures which he contemplated, to invite 
to Calcutta the Niiwab Nujmu’d daulah ; hiB minister, 
Muhammad Riza Khan ; his old ally in the negotia- 
tions before Plassey, Rijd Drilab Ram ; and the most 
influential bankers at Murshiddbdd. The disclosures 
which these made to him in the conferences which 
followed their arrival, more than confirmed the worst 
fears he had entertained regarding the all but uni- 
versal corruption of the public service. He ascer- 
tained that, in addition to the sums which Muhammad 
Riza had paid to the members of Council on behalf of 
the Ntfw&b for his accession to the viceregal seat, 
he had distributed to influential servants of the 
Company upwards of ten lakhs* for the avowed 
purpose of maintaining him on that seat, and that in 
this plunder many of the members of Council had 


* The total sum mentioned by the N&w4b was twenty lakhs : 
of this nearly ten were paid on his accession, and the balance 
subsequently. 
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CoiBlcipated. This was the charge which brought 
Hatters to a climax, and which resulted in the sus- 
pension of Mr. Spencer, Mr. Johnstone, and Mr. 
Leyeester, and in the forced retirement of Messrs. 
Burdett, Gray, and Playdell, and other senior mem- 
bers. Olive filled up the vacancies thus caused, 
sufficient to form the Council of twelve members, 
by indenting on Madras for servants of the Company 
not committed to the corrupt practices of Bengal. 

This measure, whilst it strengthened his hands, 
greatly increased his unpopularity amongst the civil 
servants of Bengal. Neither their clamour nor their 
hatred interfered, however, with the steady progress 
of the measures which Clive gradually, but steadily, 
introduced. On some of the less hardened evil-doers 
the effect of the inquiry, which preceded the introduc- 
tion of reform, was fatal. The chief agent at Patnfi, 
Mr. Billars, accused of malversation, committed suicide. 
Others, less compromised, did not hesitate to express 
their feelings in a very unbecoming manner. 

They formed amongst themselves an association of 
which the following were some of the main articles : 
— That all visits to the Governor were forbidden; 
that no invitations from him and the members of 
the Select Committee should be accepted; that the 
gentlemen coming from Madras should be treated 
with neglect and contempt; that every member of 
the Bengal service who should in any way deviate 
from this programme should be denounced and 
avoided. 

An opportunity came later, before the departure of 
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the great reformer, for them to display still more 
violently the pent-up anger which burned within 
them. I allude to the occasion given by the con- 
spiracy of the officers, dealt with in their turn. Of 
this the civilians eagerly availed themselves. 

Of the young Ndwib who had purchased his in- 
heritance for twenty lakhs of rupees, Clive formed 
but a poor opinion. “ The more I see of the 
Ntiw&b,” he wrote to General Camac, “the more I 
am convinced of his incapacity for business ; whether 
it proceeds from want of natural abilities, or want of 
education, time will discover ; certain it is, the most 
difficult task we have is to act in such a manner as 
not to put too great a restraint upon the Nuwdb’s 
inclinations, and yet, at the same time, influence him 
to do what is for his own honour and the good of the 
Company.” 

With the deputy Nuw&b, Muhammad Rlza Khan, 
and the other surroundings of the Niiw&b, Clive 
was even less favourably impressed. In another 
letter, .addressed to the same officer, he wrote : — “ I 
am as fully averse to Elza Khdn’s remaining in the 
great post of Naib Subah. His being a Musulman, 
acute and clever, are reasons of themselves, if there 
were no others, against trusting that man with too 
much power; and yet the young man must have 
men about him capable of directing and governing 
him ; for, besides his youth, he is really very simple, 
and always receives his impressions from those last 
about him. It is really shocking to see what a set 
of miserable and mean wretohes Nandkum&r has 
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placed about him, men that the other day were 
horsekeepers.” 

The Nandkum&r here referred to is the same 
Nandkumar who commanded for Sirdju’d daulah at 
Hugli when Clive attacked Chandranagar, and who 
had been bribed by Amiohand into neutrality. Sub- 
sequently imprisoned for corruption, then released on 
the intercession of Mir J’afar, he came, during the 
second administration of that Niiwab, to be the keeper 
of his conscience and his purse. On Mir J’afar’B 
death he had been set aside in favour of Riza Sahib, 
and been directly charged with the worst crimes that 
could characterise an administrator. Nevertheless, a 
certain clique, at the head of which was General 
Carnac, was anxious that he should replace Rlza 
Sdhib. Clive refused to employ him, and endeavoured 
to solve the difficulty by associating with Rlza Srihib, 
in the office of N&ib Subah, Raja Dulab Ram and 
the eminent and wealthy banker, Jagget S6t. Rlza 
Sahib still, however, continued all-powerful. 

The reforms to which Clive devoted his attention 
were not carried out all at once. The basis of them 
was laid, however, during the first twelve .months 
which followed his return. The strain, the mental 
labour, had been enormous. Whilst his only colleague 
on the spot was always showing an inclination to 
give way, whilst the moment affairs had req uir ed 
Clive to absent himself temporarily from Calcutta, 
he had yielded absolutely to the pressure of the 
corrupt clique, Clive had remained firm and de- 
termined. The task had been almost beyond his 
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strength. He had found, to use his own language, 
“extortion and corruption practised openly and at 
noonday ; the three kingdoms of Bengal, Bihdr, and 
Orfsd, whose revenues amounted to four millions 
sterling per annum, put to sale; and the profits 
divided among the civil and military ; the Company’s 
interests most scandalously sacrificed ; * and he had 
laid the foundation of a reformation as thorough as the 
powers with which he had been entrusted would allow. 
Completely thorough he could not make it, because 
the Court of Directors refused to sanction the one 
measure, the grant of liberal salaries to their servants, 
which would have enabled him to forbid private 
trading. He had to steer towards the same end by 
a circuitous route. His reforms, therefore, were neces- 
sarily and avowedly imperfect. But that he checked 
a great evil, that he infused a healthier tone into the 
public service, that he did something towards rehabili- 
tating the British name, sunk at the time in the mire, 
will, I think, be admitted. Indeed, looking at the 
obstacles he encountered both above him, on either 
side of him, and below him, there are few, I believe, 
who will not be ready to concur in the verdict of Sir 
John Malcolm, set forth in the eloquent language 
which follows : “ It may be questioned,” he writes,! 
“ whether any of Clive’s many and great achievements 
called forth more of that active energy and *»-«■! m 
firmness for which he was distinguished than was 

* Letter to Sir Matthew Featherstonhaugh, dated 30th 
September 1765. 

f Life of Robert, Lord Olive, vol. ii. p. 380. 
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evinoed in effecting the reform of the Civil Service of 


There is certainly no position more trying than that 
of the man who, tenax propositi, endeavours to root out 
abuses based upon class interests. Clive had, in the 
course of his career, been exposed to great dangers ; 
the surprise at Samiaveram, the night at K&v^ripak, 
the half-hour in the grove before Plassey, had exer- 
cised every faculty of his soul. On his action on those 
trying occasions had depended empire, fame, life, and 
all that makes life valuable. But what were those trying 
periods, acute in their short-lived excitement as they 
were, to the prolonged agony of the contest with the 
vested interests of Bengal, a contest in which he 
stood alone against men who had gained wealth, who 
possessed vast influence at the India Office, which he 
knew would be used against him on his return, a 
contest which conciliated no one, which promised no 
substantial rewards, which sowed the seeds of life- 
long enmities ? The man must have possessed a will 
of iron who, with such a prospect before him, sus- 
tained, not by high principle, not by the feeling that 
he himself, under similar circumstances, had resisted 
temptation, but by the dogged resolution, often ex- 
pressed, to extirpate an evil which, if allowed to 
continue, would undermine his own work, should have 
dared to persevere ! 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Second Administbation. — Political. 

Clive set out on the 25th June to join the army. 
The transactions which awaited him were of a most 
important nature. He had to settle with the Emperor 
and the Nuw&b-Vazir of Awadh (Oudh) the new 
frontier of the territories which had recently been 
brought in subjection to the English. 

When Clive in the preceding April had learned at 
Madras of the death of Mir J’afar and the success of 
the British arms on the frontier, he had devised in 
his own mind a scheme for the welding of the three 
provinces and of the new territory to be acquired into 
one compact whole, to be governed by the English 
under the direct authority of the Emperor of Dihll. 
He would have placed in the viceregal seat of Mur* 
shiddbdd the son of Miran, then a child six years of 
age ; have conferred upon him the nominal title ; he 
would have allowed his ministers to administer the 
country, and to collect its revenues. But for his 
own countrymen he would have assumed the supreme 
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control. They would receive the revenues and under- 
take the defence of the three provinces against 
invasion and insurrection : they would make war and 
conclude peace. All this, however, they would do in 
the name of the Ntiwdb and under the authority of 
the Emperor. 

The indecent haste with which, before he could 
arrive, the Calcutta Council had sold the vacated seat 
of JSTujmu’d daulah, had to a certain extent frustrated 
this plan. Clive acknowledged the new Nuw&b. He 
did not, however, abandon his idea ; and it was with 
the view of carrying out, even of developing it, that 
he was anxious to hasten to the front to arrange with 
the prince who was titular Emperor of Hindustan and 
King of Dihli, first regarding the new territories to 
be acquired, secondly regarding the future status of 
the three provinces. 

The Emperor and the Nuvvab were at AllaMMd, 
awaiting there the terms which it should please Clive 
to impose. They might almost be called houseless 
wanderers ; Dihli was in the hands of the Afghans, 
Awadh (Oudh) was prostrate before the English. 
The King and the Niiwab were alike reckless with 
respect to their own territories ; they had one idea 
and one hope —that was that they might be able to 
induce Clive to march northwards to recover the 
capital of the Mughal Empire. They believed they 
had some reason for this hope, for when, after their 
disaster at Baksar, and before the arrival of Clive, 
they had flashed it before the Calcutta Council, Mr. 
Spencer had not rejected it. 
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Clive left Calcutta, as I have stated, on the 25th 
June, and proceeded direct to Murshidabad. There, 
after several interviews with the Ntiw&b and his 
ministers, he arranged the scheme which he had pre- 
determined to introduce when the death of Mir J’afar 
should afford him the opportunity. Baffled for the 
moment by the premature action of the Calcutta 
Council, he felt that the time had arrived when he 
might recur to it with advantage. He had found the 
young Niiw&b uneducated and sensual, his minister 
a clever and reckless adventurer ; and, although he 
had attempted to check the misrule of the latter by 
combining with him two men on whom he believed 
he could rely, the experiment did not seem to promise 
well. In an association of three men the stronger 
character will always assert itself. He resolved, then, 
with the consent of the Nuw&b, which virtually was 
assured beforehand, to reintroduce, with certain im- 
provements, into the three provinces the system which 
had prevailed in them in the time of the Emperor 
Aurangzib, and which, therefore, had the merit of 
ancient usage to recommend it.* The principle of 
this system provided that for the Government of the 
three provinces there should be, first, a Nuw&b- 
N&zim, responsible for their defence and for the main- 
tenance of the public peace, for the administration of 
justice, and for the enforcing of obedience to the 
law; secondly, a Diwan, or chief financial minister, 

* Early Record t of Britieh India, by J. Talboys Wheeler, p. 334, 
note. 
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« 

appointed by the Emperor and empowered to receive 
the yearly revenues of the provinces, responsible for 
all disbursements, and for the payment of the surplus, 
after a due provision for the requirements of the 
lqeal court, to the imperial treasury. This system 
Clive was resolved to apply to the existing Btate of 
affairs. He would reduce Nujmu’d daulah to the 
status of Nriwdb -Nazim ; the Company should occupy 
the position of Diw&n. Subsequently, should his 
negotiations with the Emperor and the Ntiw&b-Vazir 
afford him the opportunity, he resolved further to 
transfer from the NriwAb-N^zim to the Company the 
responsibility for the maintenance of the public peace, 
for the administration of justice, and for the enforcing 
of obedience to the law. In fact he would render the 
Company all-powerful, the Niiwab-Nazim a cypher. 

The negotiations with the N&w&b in July 1765 pre- 
sented no difficulty whatever. That unhappy youth 
consented — on the representations made to him by 
Clive,* of the great expense the English would incur 
in maintaining an army large enough to support him 
in his government, of the large sums due for restitu- 
tion, and the navy, together with that accruing from 
the annual tribute which he would be under the 
necessity of paying to the King (of Dihli) — to alienate 
for those purposes all the revenues of the country, 
fifty lakhs of rupees only excepted. Out of this sum 
the whole expenses of the Ntiw&b's court, of every 

* Letter from Clive to Select Committee, dated 11th July 
1765. 
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nature and denomination, were to be defrayed.* 
The amount was, at a subsequent interview, increased 
to fifty-three lakhs. As the revenues of the country 
were estimated at between three and four millions, 
and the yearly payments to the Niiwab amounted 
to fifty-three lakhs, and the annual tribute to the 
Emperor to twenty-six lakhs, representing a total 
considerably short of a million, the arrangement was 
certainly not disadvantageous to the Company. 

As soon as he had settled this preliminary Clive 
proceeded via Patna to Banaras, and arrived there on 
the 1st August. Thither General Carnac, command- 
ing the forces, and Shujau’d daulah, Nuwab-Vazir of 
Awadh (Oudh), had preceded him. I shall proceed 
at once to record the negotiations which ensued 
between the two contracting parties. 

The idea which ruled in the mind of Clive was, first, 
the acquisition of a safe boundary for the Company’s 
possessions, and the virtual transfer to the Company 
of all the territory within that boundary. This would 
imply confirmation of the arrangements made at 
Murshidabdd. The conferences were opened with 
this view at Banaras, but, after some discussions, it 
was decided, for the sake of convenience, and of the 
presence at All&h&bdd of the Emperor, to bring them 


* The Ndw&b, wrote dire, “ received the proposal of having a 
sum of money for himself and household at his will with infinite 
pleasure, and the only remark he made upon leaving me was, 
• Thank God, I shall now have as many dancing girls as J 
please.’ " * 
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to a conclusion at that place. Thither, therefore, 
Olive, the BTriwdb-Vazir, and Carnao proceeded. 

The conditions which Clive formulated were suoh 
as, with one exception, the Emperor and the Ntiw&b- 
Vasir were prepared to accept. The exception proves 
how thoroughly the latter had realised the danger of 
allowing the pushing islanders one inch of ground 
within his own territories. Whilst Shuj&u’d daulah 
declared his readiness to cede to the English the 
fortress of Chunar, and to the Emperor the pro- 
vinces of Karrah and Allahabad, to be held for him, 
if he should require it, by the English ; whilst he 
agreed to pay fifty lakhs of rupees for the expenses 
of the war just concluded ; engaged never to employ 
or afford protection to Mir KAsim and Samrii ; pro- 
mised to allow the Company to trade free throughout 
his dominions, — he steadily refused to grant its 
servants permission to establish a single factory within 
his borders. He drew the line at trade, but at a 
trade to be conducted from a base outside of his 
dominions. He did not conceal his reasons. He 
pointed to Bengal and drew the inevitable conclusion. 
“ To that province,” he said in so many words, “you 
came to trade, and only to trade ; within it you were 
allowed to establish factories ; for a time all went 
well; but gradually disputes arose which embroiled 
you with the native ruler. Where is the native ruler 
now, and where are you ? I decline to submit my 
dominions to the same chances. Collisions will cer- 
tainly arise, possibly from the fault of myself or my 
successors, but arrive they will, and then ” This 
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was a reasoning which Clive, of all men, could not 
answer. He waived the question of factories. 

In addition to the stipulations above noted, there 
were others, mutually agreed upon, to the effect that 
the Zamfnd^r, subsequently known as the of 

Banriras, who during the war had submitted to the 
English and been taken under their protection, should 
retain his districts, subordinate to the N uwdb-V azir, 
on the terms on which he had held them before the 
war ; that a treaty of mutual support, in case of 
attack, should be made between the English, the 
Ntiw&b-Yazir, and the Stibahdar of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orisd ; and that, in the event of the troops of the 
Company being required by the Niiw&b-Yazfr for 
the defence of his country, he should bear all the 
expenses attendant on their employment. 

It may be proper to anticipate the arrangements 
which were the consequence of this treaty, by stating 
here that, in the month of October following, Lord 
Clive, accompanied by General Carnac, proceeded to 
Chaprd, to meet there in congress the Nuw&b-Yazir 
of Awadh (Oudh), the Emperor’s ambassador, and 
the agents from the Jat chiefs of Agra, and the 
Bohilah chiefs of Rohilkhand. The object of the 
congress, at which agents from the Mar&tha chief of 
Birdr were also present, was to form a league against 
the aggressions of the MaratM people. In the course 
of the discussions which followed Lord Clive dis- 
covered that the Mardthd movement, which, as will 
presently be related, caused him considerable un- 
easiness at a formidable crisis of domestic adminis- 

25 


i. 
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tration, had been caused by tbe urgent solicitation of 
his own ally, the Emperor Shdh Alam 1 Lord Olive, 
then, in complete understanding with the Niiwdb- 
Vazir, arranged that the British troops should be 
recalled from Karrah and AllfiMb&d and stationed 
at D&ridnagar and Sahasrdm (Sasseram), where, sup- 
ported by a brigade at Bankfpiir, they would cover 
the province of Bih&r. In consequence of renewed 
movements on the part of the Mar&th£s this arrange- 
ment was modified in the following November. The 
third brigade was moved forward to occupy All&h&Md 
and protect the province of Karrah; and whilst a 
strong detachment of the second brigade, which had 
its head-quarters at B&nkiptir, was sent to garrison 
Chunar, two battalions of it were detailed for Banaras, 
and one for Lakhnao. This was the final arrange- 
ment made by Lord Clive for the protection of his 
new frontier. 

To return. The treaty with the Emperor com- 
pletely fulfilled the long-nursed views of Clive. In 
return for the doubtful cession of two provinces to 
be guarded by the English, the Emperor Shah Alam 
granted firmans, confirming the Company in all the 
possessions held by it in his territories, and bestowing 
upon it the Diwanl, or total revenue proceeds, of the 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and 0ris3, “as a free gift, 
without the association of any other person.” Prom 
those revenue proceeds was to be deducted only the 
customary annual contribution to the Emperor, of 
twenty-six lakhs, always paid by the ruler of the 
three provinoes. The Company further bound itself 
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to provide for the expenses incurred by the Nizamat 
keeping up an army for the defence of the three 
provinces.* Practically, the Company simply engaged 
to keep up an army for that purpose. 


* Writing to the Court of Directors in the name of the Select 
Committee, Clive thus defended his policy (30th September 1765) : 
“ The perpetual struggles for superiority between the NuwabB and 
your agents, together with the recent proofs before us of notorious 
and avowed corruption, have rendered us unanimously of opinion, 
after the most mature deliberation, that no other method can be 
suggested of laying the axe to the root of all those evils, than that 
of obtaining the Di'w&nf of Bengal, Bihar, and OrisA, for the 
Company. By establishing the power of the Great Mughal, we 
have likewise established his rights ; and His Majesty, from prin- 
ciples of gratitude, of equity, and of policy, has thought proper to 
bestow this important employment on the Company, the nature of 
which is, the collecting all the revenues, and after defraying the 
expenses of the army, and allowing a sufficient fund for the support 
of the NizAmat, to remit the remainder to Dihli, or wherever the 
King shall reside or direct. But as the King has been graciously 
pleased to bestow on the Company, for ever, such surplus as shall 
arise from the revenues, upon certain stipulations and agreements 
expressed in the Sanad, we have settled with the Nuwab, with 
his own free will and consent, that the sum of fifty-three lakhs 
shall be annually paid to him, for the support of hiB dignity and 
all contingent expenses, exclusive of the charge of maintaining an 
army, which is to be defrayed out of the revenues ceded to the 
Company, by this royal grant of the Di'wani; and, indeed, the 
NdwAb has abundant reason to be well satisfied with the conditions 
of this agreement, whereby a fund is secured to him, without 
trouble or danger, adequate to all the purposes of such grandeur 
and happiness as a man of his sentiments has any conception of 
enjoying ; more would serve only to disturb his quiet, endanger 
his government, and sap the foundation of that solid structure of 
power and wealth which, at length, is happily reared and 
completed by the Company, after a vast expense of blood and 
treasure. 

“ By this acquisition of the DiwAni, your possessions and influ* 

25 • 
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This, then, was the result of Plassey. This the 
retribution which had fallen upon the family of Mir 

ence are rendered permanent and secure, since no future Nfiw&b 
will either hare power or riches sufficient to attempt your overthrow, 
by means either of force or corruption. All revolutions must 
henceforward be at an end, as there will be no fund for secret 
services, for donations, or for restitutions. The Ntiw&b cannot 
answer the expectations of the venal and mercenary, nor will the 
Company comply with demands injurious to themselves, out of 
their own revenues. The experience of years has convinced us that 
a division of power is impossible without generating discontent 
and hazarding the whole : all must belong either to the Company 
or to the N&wab. We leave you to judge which alternative is the 
most desirable, and the most expedient in the present circum- 
stances of affairs. As to ourselves, we know of no other system 
we could adopt, that would less affect the Nuwab’s dignity, and at 
the same time secure the Company against the fatal effects of 
future revolutions than this of the Dfwanf. The power is now 
lodged where it can only be lodged with safety to us, so that we 
may pronounce with some degree of confidence that the worst 
which will happen in future to the Company will proceed from 
temporary ravages only, which can never become so general as to 
prevent your revenues from yielding a sufficient fund to defray 
your civil and military charges, and furnish your investments. 

“The more we reflect on the situation of your affairs, the 
stronger appear the reasons for accepting the DfwAnf of these 
provinces, by which alone we could establish a power sufficient to 
perpetuate the possessions we hold, and the influence we enjoy. 
While the Ndwdb acted in quality of collector for the Mughal, the 
means of supporting our military establishment depended upon his 
pleasure. In the most critical situations, while we stood balancing 
on the extreme border of destruction, his stipulated payments 
were slow and deficient, his revenues withheld by disaffected 
B&j£s and turbulent Zamind&rs, who despised the weakness of 
his Government ; or they were squandered in profusion, and 
dissipated in corruption, the never-failing symptoms of a declining 
constitution and feeble administration. Hence we were frequently 
disappointed of those supplies, upon the punctual receipt of which 
depended the very existence of the Company in Bengal,” 
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J'afar ! But eight years after that battle, the pro- 
vinces, to gain which for himself Mir J’afar had be- 
trayed his master, were made over to his ally : the 
representative of his family had become a pensioner, 
without power, and, except within the four walls of his 
palace, without authority I Whatever impression of 
another character this event may produce, it cannot, at 
least, be denied that the family reaped an appropriate 
reward for treason. For Clive it was a triumph — a 
triumph he hastened to improve. From Allahdbdd 
he hastened to Bandras to settle the affairs of the 
army — to be presently recorded ; thence to Calcutta 
to add vigour to the carrying out of his civil reforms ; 
and thence again, in April 1766, to Murshidabdd, to 
be present at the annual revenue settlement known 
as the Puna, the first made since the new arrange- 
ments had been entered into. To this great meeting 
it was the custom for every landholder to come to 
make his agreement regarding the payment of the 
revenue for the coming year. It was conducted with 
great solemnity. The Nuwab-Ndzim, now so denomi- 
nated, sat on the throne as titular ruler of the three 
provinces ; on his right stood the English Governor, 
as representative of the Company, in the quality of 
Diwdn of the Emperor. 

On the oocasion of this visit an unexpected an- 
nouncement was made to the English governor. This 
was to the effect that, in his will, the late JSAwdb had 
bequeathed him a legacy of five lakhs of rupees. 
Although the new covenants, by which the Company’s 
servants had bound themselves to accept no presents 
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from the natives of India, had been executed subse- 
quently to the date of this will, Lord Olive felt that, in 
the position he occupied, he could not, with regard to 
his own honour and to his position, accept the legacy 
for himself. He resolved, therefore, to constitute with 
it a fund for the relief of officers and men of the 
Company’s army who might be disabled by wounds or 
by the climate. In a letter addressed to the Council 
(8th April 1766) he communicated this decision. 
The reply of the Council, dated the 14th of the same 
month, expressed an opinion that the acceptance of 
the legacy was in no way prohibited by the covenants, 
and a lively sense of the generous manner in which it 
was to be applied. The consequence was the insti- 
tution of a fund, known as Lord Clive’s Fund, which, 
for nearly a century, acted most beneficially for thou- 
sands of the Company’s servants. It is a curious 
fact, however, that, on the transfer of the British 
possessions in India from the Company to the Crown 
at the close of 1 858, the fund was claimed by the 
heirs of Lord Clive as having lapsed to them by the 
demise of the Company. The claim was held to be 
valid in law, and Mir J'afar's legacy was transferred 
to private hands. 

The month following Clive’s visit to MurshidAMd, 
an event occurred which put to a certain test the new 
arrangements. On the 1 9th May the Ntf w&b-N&zim, 
Nujmu’d daulah, after a short illness caused by in- 
temperance in eating, died. An event of this nature 
would, under the old arrangements, have given rise to 
intrigues, to heart-burnings, to corrupt negotiations. 
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It must be fresh in the reader's recollection, how, in 
succession, Mir J’afar, Mir K&sim, then again Mir 
J’afar, and lastly how Nujmu'd daulah, had bought 
their sovereignty ; how the Calcutta Council had put 
up the Sdbahddri of the three provinces to the highest 
bidder, and had sold it. But action of this sort had 
now become past history. Under the new arrange- 
ments it was absolutely indifferent to the Calcutta 
Council who might be the successor to the deceased 
Ndwdb-Ndzim. Clive had reduced the holder of that 
office to the position of a cypher, possessing neither 
money with which to bribe nor territory to bestow. 
When Nujmu’d daulah died, his brother and next 
heir, Saifu’d daulah, succeeded him as a matter of 
course. The communications between Calcutta and 
Murshidab&d on this occasion related merely to the 
annual allowance from the revenues of the three pro- 
vinces to be granted to the new Niiw£b-Nazim. This 
was, after consideration, reduced from fifty-three to 
forty-one lakhs.* 

With the uneventful succession of Saifu’d daulah 
the interest in Murshidabad ceased. The success of 
Clive’s measures in this respect did not make him less 
attentive to the policy to be pursued on his frontier. 
Like all great men who have introduced a new poli- 
tical system, Lord Clive believed his work to be 
perfect, to be proof, so long as his system were en- 
forced, against the ravages of time. He clung to the 

* The example was infectious. In 1770 the forty-one lakhs fell 
to thirty-one ; and in 1793, from thirty-one to sixteen, at which 
figure it remains. 
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maintenance of the Nilwab N&zim in the titular posi- 
tion of the Stibahd&r of the three provinces, because, 
he wrote, “ under the sanction of a stibah* every 
encroachment that may be attempted by foreign 
powers can be effectually crushed, without any appa- 
rent interposition of our own authority, and all real 
grievances complained of by them can, through the 
same channel, be examined into and redressed.” He 
would have the revenue still collected by the servants 
of the Nriwab-Nazim, because “ to appoint the Com- 
pany’s servants to the offices of collectors, or, indeed, 
to do any act by an exertion of the English power 
which can equally be done by the Nuwab at our 
instance, would be throwing off the mask, would 
be declaring the Company stibah of the provinces.” 
He went so far only as to institute a grade of 
English officers, called supervisors, to watch the 
collections of revenue made by the native officers. 
That was the fullest extent to which he was prepared 
to go. He would have all the Company’s servants, 
those supervisors excepted, confined entirely to 
commercial matters only. 

Strong as he was in his convictions on these points, 
he was even more determined as to the foreign policy 
which alone could maintain the possessions he had 
acquired for the Company. Never did the late Lord 
Lawrence insist more strongly on the maintenance, as 
a measure of finality, of the Peshawar frontier, than 


* “ Sdbah” is here used to signify “ authority of a Sdbahdir 
or governor.’’ 
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did Lord Clive for the frontier of Allahibad. In both 
instances to pass beyond the boundary line fixed in 
the minds of these great men was to incur the oer- 
tainty of ultimate ruin. 

Fortunately, we have Lord Clive’s own words on 
the point. In the State paper* from which I have 
just quoted he writes : “Our possessions should be 
bounded by the provinces : studiously maintain peace, 
— it is the groundwork of our prosperity ; never con- 
sent to act offensively against any powers, except in 
defence of our own, the King’s ” (of Dihlx) “ or the 
Nuwdb-Vazir’s dominions, as stipulated by treaty; 
and, above all things, be assured that a march to 
Dihli would be not only a vain and fruitless project, 
but attended with destruction to your own army, and 
perhaps put a period to the very being of the Com- 
pany in Bengal.” In a word the foreign policy of 
Lord Clive “ was a policy of isolation. The English 
were to lie snugly ensconced in the three provinces 
of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisd. The frontier of Oudh 
was to form a permanent barrier against all further 
progress.” The writer, from whom I have quoted,! 


* This paper is given in exlenso in Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s Early 
Records of British India. 

f Mr. Talboys Wheeler, in Early Records of British India . 
May I be excused if I pursue the comparison made in the text, 
and adapt its words to the principle on which India is governed 
at the present moment? We should then read: “The foreign 
policy of the present Government with respect to India is a 
policy of isolation. The English are to lie snug in Bengal, in 
the North-West, and in the Panjsb. The frontier, Afghanistan, 
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proceeds to add : “ Within a single decade this policy 
was thrown to the winds ! " 

It was with the conviction that he had settled the 
internal and external policy of the Company's posses* 
sions that Clive, worn out and suffering, returned to 
England (January 1767). But before I accompany 
him thither it will devolve upon me to record his 
dealings with the army, dealings called for by a con- 
spiracy the dangerous nature of which contributed 
its full share to the anxieties which pressed upon 
him during his second administration. 


is to form a permanent barrier against all further progress.” It 
is possible that the “ finality ” of the present day may share the 
fate of the " finality " of Lord Clive. 
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CHAPTER XVIT. 


Second Administration. — Military. 

Amongst the instructions given by the Court of 
Directors to the Select Committee, of which Lord 
Clive was the animating and guiding spirit, was one 
of a very urgent character, to reduce the batta allowed 
to the officers of the army. As the allowance of batta 
constituted a considerable portion of the pay of the 
officers, and the withdrawal would be of serious conse- 
quences, it is necessary to enter into such detail as 
will place the position of the officers clearly before 
the reader. 

In the earlier days of its formation the officers of 
“the Bengal army drew a fixed rate of pay, which 
formed their net receipts when in garrison or at the 
Presidency town j but when they took the field they 
were allowed an extra sum to cover the expenses in- 
curred thereby. When they were detached to an out- 
station, not being actually in the field, they were 
allowed half that sum. This allowance was called 
batta. After the battle of Plassey, Mir J’afar, in the 
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profusion of his gratitude for the efforts which had 
made him Sribahdar, had bestowed upon the officers 
an additional sum equal to the full batta. This was 
called “ double batta,” and so long as the army was 
in the field rendering services to Mir J’afar, that 
UTdwdb, with the sanction of the Calcutta Council, 
continued to disburse it to the officers. Mir K&sim, 
on his accession, was anxious to confirm and continue 
the arrangement ; but, in lieu of the actual payments 
to the Company which had so greatly contributed to 
the ruin of his predecessor, he assigned to them the 
three districts of Mednipdr, Bardhwdn, and Chatgdon, 
the revenues of which would more than oover these 
and other similar incidental disbursements. By this 
arrangement the duty of providing double batta for 
the officers devolved upon the Company, and although, 
upon the whole, it was an arrangement by which the 
Company greatly benefited, the Court of Directors, 
ignoring the increase to their revenues, began at once 
to issue orders whereby the cession of the three dis- 
tricts would be made more lucrative still. Amongst the 
items which particularly attracted their attention was 
that referring to the grant of double batta, and they 
gave peremptory instructions for its discontinuance. 
The subject had, in the meanwhile, come under the 
examination of the Calcutta Council ; and its members, 
after a full inquiry, had postponed execution of the 
orders of the Court of Directors until the Court 
should have had time to peruse and decide upon the 
documents they forwarded to England, and which set 
forth the case for the officers, that is, for the con- 
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tinuance to the officers of the double batta, in a very 
strong light. The Court replied, in a despatch dated 
9th March 1763, that they could not admit the argu- 
ments of the officers to be of sufficient force ; and 
they expressed a fear that whilst endeavouring to 
grant their military officers encouragement suitable 
to their merit, they might enable them to acquire 
such fortunes as might lead them to quit the service 
in a short space of time, “ an inconvenience,” added 
the despatch, “which of late had frequently hap- 
pened.” 

Before this despatch could reach Calcutta — indeed, 
one month before it had been written — the Calcutta 
Council had appointed a special committee, of which 
Major Adams and Major Carnac were members, to 
examine and report upon the subject. But before the 
committee could finish its inquiries there broke out 
that war with Mir Kasim which tried to the utmost 
the resources of the Company. On the eve of a war 
it was not considered advisable to render discontented 
those upon whose energies the successful conduct of 
it depended, and the inquiry dropped. 

The Court of Directors, throughout their adminis- 
tration of more than a century, never sufficiently 
considered the interests of the officers who devoted to 
them their best energies, and who were ever willing 
to give their lives for their country. Beady enough 
to reward isolated cases, forced upon them by public 
opinion, they systematically neglected the interests 
of the military service generally. Deaf to all reason- 
ing, they displayed the salient quality of the narrow- 
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minded, of clinging to an idea which had once been 
imbibed. Bather than forego that idea they were 
ever ready to imperil the empire. Gratitude was 
never the motor of any of their actions. 

The case of double batta for the officers was but 
one instance of this. Never, in the history of India, 
had the officers of the Bengal army deserved more 
richly of their country than in the campaign of 1763. 
But for their devotion, their heroism, their unsur- 
passed daring, Mir Kdsim would have triumphed and 
Bengal would have been lost. Their reward was a 
still greater persistence on the part of the Court of 
Directors in withdrawing from them an allowance the 
necessity of which to meet the expenses of campaign- 
ing had been fully proved, and which by an existence 
of seven years (in 1764) had attained the position of a 
prescriptive right. In a despatch dated the 1st June 
1764 — whilst the army, be it remembered, having 
vanquished Mir Kasim, was opposed to the forces of 
the Emperor and the Ndwab-Yazir of Awadh — the 
Court reiterated their most positive orders that double 
batta should be withdrawn from the date of the receipt 
of that despatch ; and, further, that the single batta 
should be reduced when circumstances would admit 
of it, that is, in cantonment and in garrison, in the 
former of which only half single batta was to be 
allowed, in the latter no batta at all. 

This despatch reached Calcutta when the army was 
in the held, just after it gained the decisive victory of 
Baksar. It was impossible, the Calcutta Council 
felt, to oarry out the orders of the Court at such a 
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moment. Its members had, too, an additional reason 
for delay. Lord Olive and two members of the 
Select Committee, appointed virtually to supersede 
them, were on their way from England. They resolved, 
therefore, to postpone the execution of the orders of 
the Court, and to leave the consideration of them to 
the new authorities. 

Lord Clive and the Select Committee duly arrived. 
How they carried out their instructions to root out 
corruption and bribery from the Civil Service I have 
already recorded. Animated in the execution of the 
instructions he had received by a stern determination 
to strike and spare not, Clive, who had shown no 
mercy to the civilians, could not deal otherwise with 
the soldiers. As soon, then, as he could tear himself 
from affairs which he considered more pressing 
or of greater importance, he issued orders that from 
the 1st January 1766 the double batta should be 
withdrawn, except as regarded the 2nd Brigade — then 
Btationed at Allahabad — “ which, on account of the 
high price of provisions at that station, and the expense 
of procuring the necessary European articles at so 
great a distance from the Presidency, was to be 
allowed the double batta in the field, and the old 
original single batta in cantonments or in garrison, 
until it should be reoalled within the provinces.” 
This rule was to be applied to all troops employed 
beyond the river Karmn&A The rest of the army 
was to receive single batta when marching or in the 
field, and half single batta when in cantonment or in 
garrison as at Hunger and Patnd ; but when at the 
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Presidency or its immediately subordinate factories 
the officers were to receive no batta at all, but were 
to be furnished with free quarters in lieu of it. Lord 
Clive reported the reasons which had guided him in 
coming to this arrangement in a letter dated the 31st 
of the same month (January 1766). 

The order met with no favourable reception in the 
army. It abolished privileges which the officers had 
come to regard as rights. These did not, however, 
all at once overstep the boundaries of good discipline. 
They discussed the matter amongst themselves, drew 
up, signed, and forwarded to the local government 
memorials in which the hardships which would accrue 
to them in consequence of the order were duly set forth. 
But for the moment they proceeded no further. The 
invariable reply given by Clive to the memorials 
sent in to him — that the orders of the Court were 
positive, and that no modification of the new rules 
could be permitted — seemed to deprive the officers 
of their last hope of redress.* 

* There was one exception, and one only, made by Clive in the 
stem and rigid carrying out of the orders of the Court. This 
exception was made in favour of his friend and colleague, Oeneral 
Caraac. When Clive transmitted the new covenants to the army 
to be signed by the officers, all the officers signed excepting 
General Carnac. That General delayed his signature because 
he was expecting a present of two lakhs of rupees for which he 
had covenanted with the Emperor, Subsequently, after having 
received the present, he signed the covenant in Calcutta. Clive 
not only winked at this transaction, but subsequently exerted him- 
self to obtain for it the sanction of the Court. The fact was that 
Caraac was not only a friend of Clive, but he was a large proprietor 
of Indian Stock . — Vide Broome’s Biatory of the Bengal Army, 
page 528 and note, 
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But the feeling of disoontent, inspired by a sense 
of wrong, was not extinguished. As the effects of 
the order came to be felt, and opportunities of com- 
munication between the officers at various stations 
were developed, this feeling spread with extraordinary 
rapidity, especially amongst the officers below the 
rank of field officer. The regulations which Clive 
had promulgated regarding the salt duty — regulations 
which secured to all officers above the rank of captain 
a certain and very lucrative share in the profits of the 
trade in that commodity — had rendered the field offi- 
cers comparatively indifferent to the batta question. 
Their whole pay did not equal the profits of the salt 
duty. But the captains and subalterns, the men 
receiving small allowances and who had borne the 
brunt of the recent campaigns, and whose chances of 
promotion to higher grades had recently been lessened 
by the introduction into the army of officers who had 
not served in their Presidency — these were the men 
who felt most acutely the effects of the new batta 
order. Coming, as it did, almost simultaneously with 
the order which forbade them to trade and yet reserved 
the profits of trade for their more fortunate comrades, 
it struck them behind and before. They could not 
but feel that they had been sacrificed to secure opu- 
lence for others ; that their right of trading and their 
batta had been taken away, in order that a larger 
share of the emoluments of the service might flow 
into the laps of the very men who were instrumental 
in oppressing them. 

The bitterness engendered by feelings of this nature 

i. 26 
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soon found an outlet in combination. The corre- 
spondence between the officers of the three brigades 
of which the army was composed proved in a very 
short time that the indignation caused by the new 
measure was universal; and although, on the first 
mooting of the question of dombination to resist it, 
the officers stationed at All&h&b&d and Karrah, whilst 
approving of the general idea, expressed an opinion 
that they could not join in it whilst they were, tech- 
nically, on service — All&habrid and Karrah belonging 
to the Emperor — yet, under the influence of the 
urgency of their comrades in the other brigades and 
of their own strong feelings, they soon waived their 
objection and gave their full adherence to the general 
scheme. 

The pressure which the officers proposed to bring to 
bear upon the Government was to all appearance irre- 
sistible. I must ask the reader to recollect that at the 
time the Marathds were moving rapidly to that position 
of predominance in Western, Central, and North- 
western India to which they fully attained towards the 
dose of the eighteenth century; that those daring 
warriors had for years preceding cast a longing eye on 
the fat pastures of Bengal ; that the recent acquisitions 
of the English had brought them into closer territorial 
proximity to the Mar&hds ; and that, at that very 
moment, it was believed that the latter were medi- 
ta ting, with respect to British territory , one of those 
daring and sudden Irruptions which had been the 
terror of the Mughals. Whilst the air was full of 
rumours pointing to such an event as certain and 
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immediate, the sudden resignation of their commis- 
sions by all the officers of the Bengal army below the 
rank of Major would assuredly terrify the Govern- 
ment into a revocation of the batta order. So, at 
least, reasoned the officers ; so believed, likewise, one 
offioer of higher rank than the discontented. This 
was Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Robert Fletcher, com- 
manding the 1st Brigade, who was not only cognisant 
of all the proceedings of the combining officers, but 
who approved them. 

After a few weeks’ correspondence and meetings, 
the conspiring officers arranged that committees 
formed of the adjutants and quartermasters of 
each brigade should collect all the commissions, 
and should tender them to the respective com- 
manding officers of the brigades on the 1st June ; 
that they should at the same time signify the inten- 
tion of the officers to serve till the 15th of that 
month as volunteers without pay, by which time the 
action of the Government would certainly be known. 
The binding articles of the confederation were of 
the strictest character. Absolute secrecy was a first 
condition. Every officer took an oath that he would 
at the hazard of his own life preserve the life of any 
member who might be condemned by a court-martial 
for participation in the confederacy. The officers be- 
lieved, however, that it would be possible to devise a 
scheme which would protect them from any such risk. 
Each officer bound himself, further, in a penalty of five 
hundred pounds not to accept his commission again 

unless batta were restored. Further, a general sub- 

26 * 
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scription was raised, by contributions according to 
rank, to form a fund* for the support of such 
members as should stand in need of it, in case the 
commissions should be acoepted, or, in case — as many 
anticipated — the ringleaders should be made to suffer, 
whilst the batta rules were restored. From this fund, 
likewise, the expenses of officers so treated were to 
be defrayed, and commissions of equal rank in the 
King’s service to those they had lost purchased for 
them. 

Such was the formidable confederacy which con- 
fronted Clive in the early part of 1766. So thorough 
was its organisation that, although the weaving of 
its threads had lasted nearly four months, and had 
covered the country between Calcutta and Alldhabad, 
not the slightest intimation of its existence reached 
the authorities until they were officially informed 
thereof by the commander of the 1st Brigade — a 
man who sympathised with the movement and who 
desired its success. 

In the third week of April that commander, Sir 
Robert Fletcher, received at Mung^r a letter from 
Sir R. Barker commanding the 3rd Brigade, the 
head-quarters of which were at Bdnkfpur, a letter in 

* In a previous page, 374-5, 1 have recorded the methods adopted 
by the civilians to show their animosity to Lord Clive. They 
manifested their feelings on this occasion by subscribing the sum 
of a hundred and forty thousand rupees to the fund raised by 
the combining officers; by encouraging them in every possible 
manner — even by supplying them from the records of the public 
offices with the proceedings of the Government in respect to the 
military movement. 
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which Barker gave the details of a circumstance 
which had occurred in his brigade, and which had 
roused in his mind a suspicion that the officers were 
combining on the batta question, and inquired whether 
Fletcher had noticed any movement in his brigade of 
a similar tendency. In reply, Fletcher made light of 
the whole matter, mentioned that there had been some 
talk on the part of the officers of combining some 
three months ago, but that he imagined it had died 
away ; that if the officers did resign, an opportunity 
would be afforded to the Government of getting rid 
of bad bargains. He forwarded a copy of the letter 
to Lord Clive. 

Meanwhile the circumstance which had aroused Sir 
R. Barker’s suspicions, and which related to a quarrel 
between two officers occasioned by the refusal of one 
of them to surrender his commission, had caused a 
change in the plan of the confederates. Instead of 
waiting for the 1st June, those in the 1st and 
3rd Brigades resolved to act on the 1st May. Intima- 
tion of this change was sent to the officers of the 
2nd Brigade, but their reply had not been received 
when the time for action arrived. 

Well aware of the change in the plans of the con- 
federates, Sir Robert Fletcher addressed to Lord 
Clive, on the 25th April, a letter, in which he announced 
that the officers of his brigade seemed determined to 
make an effort for the recovery of their batta ; and 
that they intended to forward to him their commis- 
sions before the 1st of the coming month, and to 
intimate at the same time that they declined to 
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draw any advance of pay for that month, but that 
they were willing to serve as volunteers without pay 
until the decision of the Government should be known. 
Lord Clive was at Murshidtfbdd when, on the 28th 
April, he received this letter. The day following, a 
letter reached Captain S. Carnac of the 2nd Brigade, 
giving details of the intentions of the officers, and 
inviting h im to join them. About the same time, also, 
letters to the same purport reached Captain PearBon, 
of the 1st Brigade, Secretary to the Comraander-in- 
Chief, and Captain Smith, Aide-de-Camp to the same 
high officer. These letters, communicated to the 
authorities, not only confirmed Sir R. Fletcher’s 
report, but proved how widely spread and how deeply 
laid was the conspiracy. 

To make the position of the Government understood, 
I shall state in a few short sentences the circumstances 
which they had to face. The treaty with the Emperor 
and the Nuw&b-Vazir had been concluded too recently 
to have given the English a permanent footing in the 
extensive territories to the north and north-west of 
the province of Bihdr, which they occupied in virtue 
of that treaty. Whilst their hold was thus slight, 
intelligence had been received by the Government that 
a Mardthd army, sixty thousand strong, was preparing 
to invade the newly-acquired province of Karrah, and 
preparations had been made to meet this invasion by 
stationing Colonel Richard Smith, with the artillery 
and the native part of his brigade, the 2nd, at 
Sdrajpiir. Whilst war was thus impending, nineteen- 
twentieths of the officers of the army threatened to 
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throw up their commissions unless certain rights, long 
enjoyed, should be guaranteed to them. But that 
represented only a part of the danger. It has to be 
mentioned, to the credit of the combined officers, that 
they had made no attempt to stir up their men to 
revolt. All the contemporary accounts of the mutiny 
agree that had they done so the men would have 
followed them — and that they would have followed 
them was well known to Lord Clive and the Council. 
The further danger was that, under the influence of 
despair, the officers might be induced to adopt this 
decisive expedient. 

This, then, was the position ; an enemy threatening 
the frontier, the officers of the army guarding that 
frontier threatening to resign and leave the country 
unless the privileges which they had enjoyed for seven 
years were restored to them ! It was a position to 
try the nerves of many a ruler. The danger was so 
great that to most men the cost of purchasing 
immunity from it would have appeared trifling. 
Imagine such a thing happening in the present day l 
Imagine, for example, the constabulary of Ireland 
rising almost in a body at a moment when assassina- 
tion and treason stalked through that unhappy island, 
and demanding as the price of the continuance of their 
services an increase of their pay and an augmentation 
of their privileges I Well can we believe how weak- 
kneed doctrinaires, anxious for peace at any price, 
hoping that they would Burvive the deluge which 
would inevitably come after them, would "with a 
light heart ” concede all their demands ! Fortunately, 
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however, for British hold on India, the policy of 
inviting murder and revolt in order to force from the 
public revolutionary concessions had not been invented 
in 1766. In those days it was the simple and natural 
custom to repress disorder when disorder arose, and 
to examine grievances, if grievances there were, after 
the disorder had been repressed. 

Great, however, as was the danger caused by the 
mutiny of the officers in 1766, appalling it would have 
seemed to many, there was one man on the spot, and 
he, fortunately, possessing the chief authority, who 
did not quail before it. The reader who has followed 
me so far cannot have failed to notice that difficulty 
and danger, especially a difficulty that was great 
and a danger that was urgent and pressing, were the 
two circumstances which roused the faculties of Clive 
to an extent almost superhuman. Never was he so 
grand, never more resolute, more fixed, more confident, 
never more certain of success, than when he was face to 
face with a state of affairs which have caused the hearts 
of most men to beat with a terrible fear. Talk to 
him, as no doubt many did talk to him, of surrender ! 
Neither was the word in his dictionary, nor was the idea 
it signified in his organization. J^ever was he more 
resolved to carry out his orders regarding batta than 
at the moment when it suddenly came to him that, 
almost in the presence of an enemy, the officers 
of his own army had combined to resign their 
commissions if he did not accede to their demands ! 

His conduct on this occasion stands out a model to 
statesmen of all time, illustrating the manner in which 
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to encounter and repress a mutinous combination of 
subordinates. Formidable though the conspiracy un- 
doubtedly seemed, Clive’s experience of men enabled 
him to detect, almost at a glance, the one weak point, the 
dislocation of which would cause the edifice to crumble 
to the dust. The very condition of the several com- 
bining officers indicated a solution. Conspiracies, he 
argued, are made of ringleaders and followers — the 
former, men who have little to lose by its failure : the 
latter, men who risk their all on the success of the 
plot, and follow almost blindly those whom they have 
been taught to look up to and obey. Applying this 
rule to the formidable combination with which he was 
called upon suddenly to deal, Clive recognised in the 
list of conspirators a number of senior officers who, by 
trade or otherwise, had made their money, and whom 
the loss of their commissions would but slightly affeot. 
These, then, must be the ringleaders — the men with 
whom he would have to deal sternly and sharply. 
The others, poor sheep, had but followed their seniors, 
men whom they had obeyed on the field of battle, and 
whose authority they still recognised in a matter 
affecting rights which they, the seniors, regarded as 
prescriptive. 

The combination, narrowed by this division, ceased 
to present to Clive a very formidable aspect. He had 
but to strike down the ringleaders and the whole 
of the remainder would submit — probably even peni- 
tentially submit. His line of action was thus clearly 
traced from the very first hour of his acquaintance 
with the conspiracy. The very day, then, which 
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followed the receipt of Sir R. Fletcher’s letter 
(29th April) he formed a special oommittee to take 
the necessary measures for dealing with the oase on 
the basis of resisting the demands of the mutineers, 
and of striking a blow at the ringleaders such as would 
render such unmilitary combination impossible in the 
future. Of this committee Clive took the ohair 
himself; General Carnac and Mr. Sykes were the 
members. 

The first question discussed by the committee had 
reference to the provision of officers to supply the 
places of the ringleaders. This was Bolved by 
the transmission, then and there, of a despatch to the 
Calcutta Council requiring them to write to the 
Madras Government a full account of the urgency of 
the case, accompanied by a request that that Govern- 
ment would at once send round as many officers below 
the rank of field-officer as could be spared, and 
authorising it to hold out every encouragement to the 
officers who would show their zeal for their country’s 
service by agreeing to accept the offer. 

The Committee next passed a resolution to the 
effect that an officer resigning his commission should 
be precluded from holding any situation whatever in 
the Company’s service. They then forwarded copies 
of these resolutions to the officers commanding the 
three brigades, with authority to make the contents 
known to their offioers, if they should consider it 
advisable, in the interests of the Government, to 
do so. 

But the efforts of Clive to meet the emergency 
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were not confined to passing resolutions. There 
were officers also at Murshid£b&d. All of them had 
entered into the combination and had sent in their 
commissions. With these men Clive entered into 
personal communication. He pointed out to them 
that their combination, however much it might 
embarrass the Government for a few weeks, could 
not possibly succeed ; that they were recklessly sacri- 
ficing their own interests. He went still further: 
he told them that the conspiracy into which they 
had entered struck at the root of all discipline ; that 
no Government worthy of the name could yield to the 
threats of its servants ; and that if they persisted they 
would have to make to force the concession which he 
recommended them to grant to his persuasion. These 
arguments, directed mainly at the ringleaders, were 
successful. The two senior captains, after long 
hesitation, gave way and agreed to retain their com- 
missions. Their example was followed by every other 
officer at Murshiddbad, with the exception of two 
lieutenants. These, deaf to reason, persisted in 
sending in their commissions. Their resignations of 
the service were accepted.* 

Encouraged by his success here, Clive wrote to the 
Calcutta Council to urge upon its members the 
advisability of attempting a similar plan of personal 
remonstrance with the combined officers in and near 


* Both these officers were subsequently restored at their own 
urgent solicitation, and on their expressing contrition for their 
conduct. 
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Calcutta. I may anticipate events by stating here 
that the Council followed this recommendation, and 
with considerable success. By degrees all the officers, 
except two captains, ringleaders, and one follower, an 
ensign, returned to a sense of duty. The resignation 
of the commissions of the three recalcitrants I have 
referred to was accepted.* Clive having thus paci- 
fied MurshidaMd and ensured the pacification of the 
Presidency division, proceeded to Mung^r, the real 
head-quarters of the conspiracy. 

Meanwhile, at that place, at B&nkiptir, and at AlMh- 
£b&d, events had been marching with considerable 
rapidity. At Mung^r all the officers below the rank 
of field-officer had, in a collective letter signed by 
them all, tendered their resignations, alleging, as 
the reason, that in consequence of the recent orders 
regarding batta they could not, with the exercise 
of the most rigid economy, live upon their pay ; 
further stating, however, that, to prevent embarrass- 
ment to the Company, they would serve for the 
next fifteen days without pay, and that they would 
act in such a manner a3 to prevent any suspicion 
arising amongst their men alike as to their con- 
duct and to the reasons which actuated them. Sir 
R. Fletcher acknowledged this letter, and agreed to 
forward it, at the same time expressing his approval 
of the action of the officers in so far as related to 


* These officers, too, were ultimately restored ; but one of them, 
Captain Hampton, a very prominent ringleader, not for several 
years alter the collapse of the conspiracy. 
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their abstaining from any communication with their 
men on the subject. 

At B&nkipiir matters wore at first a somewhat more 
serious aspect. There, as already related, an offioer had 
quarrelled with another on the subject of sending in 
his commission, and this quarrel, by rousing suspicions 
in the mind of Sir R. Barker, had caused the letter 
to Sir R. Fletcher of which I have already spoken. 
Subsequently both these officers had been brought to 
a court-martial, and the proceedings before that Court 
had convinced Barker that his previous suspicions 
had been only too well founded. He had at once 
communicated with Lord Clive, then at Murshid&bad. 
Lord Clive in reply had directed him to place under 
arrest every officer whose conduct should seem to him 
to come under the construction of mutiny, and to 
detain those who might be thus arreBted at Bankipiir 
until a general court-martial of field-officers could be 
summoned. To make such a court possible Lord 
Clive promoted two captains upon whom he could 
rely to the senior rank. The officers at B&nkiptir, 
however, were not one whit behind their brethren at 
Mung4r. On the 1st May they, too, tendered their 
resignations, accompanying the tender by a similar 
offer to serve for fifteen days longer. 

Sir Robert Barker, however, was a man of a stamp 
different to that of his colleague at Mung£r. He had 
not, like Fletcher, sympathised with the grievances of 
his officers. Instead, then, of merely acknowledging 
the receipt of the commissions, he deolined to accept the 
resignations, returned the commissions, and, causing 
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four ringleaders to be arrested, despatched them that 
very day by water to Calcutta I 

The effect of prompt and resolute action when dealing 
with large bodies of discontented men is almost always 
decisive. It was so on this occasion. The combined 
officers at B&nkiptir, paralysed by the blow struck at 
their ringleaders, continued to perform their duty 
without a murmur. Barker followed up the blow by 
sending an express to Lord Clive detailing all that 
had occurred, sending a list of the officers who had 
tendered their resignations, indicating the names 
of those who had chiefly instigated the movement, 
and requesting that a few trustworthy officers might 
be despatched to B&nkipur to provide for an emer- 
gency. 

Before Lord Clive had received these reports he had 
despatched to Mung^r two field-officers, the senior of 
whom was Major Champion, and three captains, to 
prepare the way for his arrival. On the 6th May, 
just after he had received the reports of the events 
of the 1st at Mungfir and Bankipdr, he himself 
quitted Murshidabad for the former place. He was 
accompanied by General Carnac, and by five captains 
and one lieutenant who had come round from Madras 
the previous year to fill up places caused by the 
increase of the army, and who could be thoroughly 
depended upon. 

Whilst Clive and the officers who had preceded him 
are journeying to Munggr I propose to glance at the 
state of affairs in the other parts of the British 
possessions. At Calcutta the action of the Council had 
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corresponded in every way to the wishes expressed by 
the illustrious man who from Murshiddb&d had directed 
its policy. It had transmitted to the other Presidencies 
pressing letters urging the immediate despatch thence 
of officers below the rank of Major ; it had applied 
to the merchants and traders of Calcutta to enter the 
service, either permanently or temporarily, offering 
great advantages in regard to trade to those who 
would give them temporary assistance. It had made 
the same offers to Englishmen settled in the pro- 
vinces ; * and it had written to Sir R. Fletcher a 
letter, sent through Lord Clive, authorising him to 
accept every resignation that was tendered and to 
send down to Calcutta every officer who should 
resign, within twenty-four hours of his taking that 
step. 

But there was another part of the Bengal Presi- 
dency where the danger seemed too threatening to 
be conjured away by measures which could only take 
effect in a future which, though not very distant, was 
still a future. I allude to the station of Sdrajpur in 
the newly-acquired province of Karrah, where, it will 
be recollected, Colonel Smith had taken post with the 
artillery and native portion of the 2nd Brigade to oheok 
the first advance of the Mar&thds. It will be further 
recollected that it was upon the chance of a Mar&th& 
invasion that the combined officers had counted. 

* The appeal to the mercantile community produced small 
results. The general feeling was with the combined officers. 
Only two gentlemen in Caloutta, and only one outside that place, 
came forward in response to the appeal. 
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Such an invasion would of necessity, they argued, 
make the Government pliable to their demands. For* 
tune seemed to favour them, for, at this very time, 
when they had tendered their resignations, informa- 
tion came to Siirajptlr that a considerable detach- 
ment of the Mar&tha force had taken up a position 
nearly opposite Earrah ; and that the PeshwA, Balaji 
BAo, at the head of sixty thousand horse, had arrived 
at Kalpi and was collecting boats to cross the JamnA. 
The emergency was great, the danger threatening. 

But great as was the danger, and pressing as was 
the emergency, Clive was there to meet the crisis. 
Amongst his many gifts, natural and acquired, Clive 
possessed, moreover, a profound knowledge of men. 
He had faith in the sense of honour which inspires a 
British officer. He was confident that that sense of 
honour would not allow him to abandon his post in 
the presence of an enemy. He wrote then to General 
Smith, investing him with full powers to act under all 
possible circumstances. He told him that he could 
not believe that officers would desert their posts in 
the presence of an enemy ; but that, should such an 
improbable event happen, should his officers show a 
determination to mutiny, and should the enemy at the 
same time advance, then — but in no other case — he 
was authorised to come to terms with the officers. 
The safety of the Empire was before all, and that 
must be maintained. Continuing the history of the 
events at Stirajpdr somewhat out of their proper order, 
I may state that the opportunity of testing the sense of 
honour of the officers in an extreme event did not 
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arise. The Mar&th&s did not invade the territory 
held by the British. How the officers would have acted 
under circumstances which did not arise it would be 
profitless to surmise. It must suffice to record here 
that they were, in firm adherence to the common 
compact, not one whit behind their brethren at the 
other stations. On the 6th of May they all, with two 
exceptions, tendered their resignations. After some 
vain attempts made by Colonel Smith to recall them 
to a sense of duty, he ordered five of the ring- 
leaders to proceed to Calcutta. A sixth, the adjutant 
of his brigade, behaved in so outrageous a manner 
that the Colonel had him arrested by sip&his and 
taken to Patnd, to be tried there by a general court- 
martial. 

The insubordination, meanwhile, had broken out at 
Allah&bad. The officer commanding there, Major 
Smith, serving under the orders of the Colonel of the 
same name at Stirajpur, behaved, however, with an 
energy and a resolution beyond praise. Finding that 
all his officers were tainted with the spirit of mutiny, 
but that four of them were less infected than the 
remainder, he turned out the sipahis, upon whose 
fidelity he could depend, and placed all the officers, 
except the more moderate four, under arrest, warning 
them at the same time that, should they attempt to 
break their arrest or to create any disturbance, the 
sipdhis had orders to shoot them down. This spirited 
behaviour produced unconditional submission and pro- 
mises of amendment. Major Smith then allowed all 
the officers, six of the ringleaders excepted, to return 
I. 27 
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to their duty. These six he sent to Patna, there to 
be tried. 

At Siiirajpfir a similar course of proceeding, fol- 
lowing upon that adopted by Major Smith, produced 
an almost similar result, the only difference being 
that the number of obstinate maloontents was greater. 
About one half of the officers returned to their duty, 
the others were sent under arrest to Calcutta. 

I must return now to Lord Clive. On his way 
to Mungdr, that nobleman received an intimation 
that the officers at that station were writing to 
their comrades in Madras,, urging them not to 
allow any promises to persuade them to come 
round, as the cause was the cause of the officers 
of the three Presidencies. To prevent the arrival of 
communications which might defeat the designs of 
the Government Clive at once sent by express a 
recommendation to the Council, to detain all private 
letters to and from Madras, except such as could not 
be suspected of relating to the combination. From 
Fletcher he continued to receive letters which repre- 
sented the officers as continuing to do their duty, 
though obstinate in their resolution to maintain their 
rights, and confident of success ; that he had found it 
impossible to detect the ringleaders, but had despatched 
to Calcutta two officers whom he suspected of having 
taken an active part in the combination. A few days 
later Fletcher reported that the conduct of the troops 
was admirable, and that he could thoroughly depend 
upon their fidelity ; that he had given commissions to 
tHMhMtefiC&v men, an assistant surgeon, two 
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cadets, and a sergeant; that the officers generally 
were beginning to grow impatient under the delay 
which had occurred in dealing with them ; and that, 
although he had persuaded them to await the arrival 
of the Governor, they were threatening further com- 
binations, and that he anticipated that it would be 
necessary in the end to have recourse to force. 

I have already stated that Lord Clive had been 
preceded to Hunger by two field officers and three 
captains, charged to use their utmost efforts to restore 
order, and that the senior of these was Major Cham- 
pion. Champion, who commanded the 1st European 
Regiment, possessed spirit and resolution. He and 
his comrades reached Mung6r on the night of the 
12th May. Late as was the hour of their arrival, 
they were surprised to hear drums beating, and other 
sounds indicative of disturbance. Proceeding then 
to Sir R. Fletcher’s quarters, they found half the 
European regiment there drinking and singing, and 
the drums and fifes beating and playing. This was 
a picture very different to that which Fletcher was 
representing to Lord Clive as existing. The following 
morning Champion and his colleagues went amongst 
the officers and attempted to reason with them. 
Finding the ordinary arguments of little avail, Cham- 
pion reproached them with their ingratitude to Lord 
Clive, who Lad but just devoted the legacy he had 
received from Mir J’afar to be a fund for their benefit. 

In reply the officers generally expressed a regret 
that matters had proceeded so far; they had fully 
expected that the Government would have granted 

27 * 
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their demands ; but that they were now too much 
engaged to the other brigades to draw back. They 
added that they had never heard of the purpose to 
which Mir J’afar’s legacy to Lord Olive was to be 
devoted ; that, had they been made aware of it, self- 
interest as well as gratitude would have prevented 
the combination. They attributed the blame of the 
reticence which had been displayed in this respect to 
Sir R. Fletcher, whom they accused likewise of having 
originated the combination, and of having used them 
as tools to carry out his own private views of oppo- 
sition to Lord Clive. They expressed themselves 
anxious for a personal explanation with Lord Clive, 
and finally volunteered their services in the event 
of any disturbance arising from the conduct of the 
European troops — which, they admitted, might be 
expected. 

Within a convenient distance of the fort of Mung^r 
were the lines of Kharakpur, so called from the range 
of lofty hills which bears that name. Whilst the Euro- 
pean troops occupied the fort, the native battalions 
were located in the lines of Kharakpur. Thither, then, 
after their conference with the officers. Champion 
and his colleagues proceeded. The moment was 
critical; the European troops, taking example from 
their officers, were verging on mutiny; force alone, 
it was clear, would restrain them ; it was therefore 
necessary to trust to the active loyalty of the sipihfs. 
Proceeding then to Kharakpur, Champion made the 
expected arrival of Lord Clive the pretext for turning 
out the two battalions o£ sipahis, It was late in the 
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evening before the necessary arrangements could be 
made. The two native battalions were then marched, 
under the orders of Captain F. Smith, to the general 
parade-ground. There they lay all night under arms. 
In the morning they were marched to their own 
parade-ground within the fort. 

During the afternoon of the next day Smith re- 
ceived information that the Europeans, infantry and 
artillery, were turning out to mutiny. Without the 
smallest hesitation he ordered his two sipahi bat- 
talions to march against them. These, knowing their 
destination, as unhesitatingly obeyed. Smith, who 
was well acquainted with the ground, made a rush 
for the Saluting Battery — the key of the position. 
On seizing it he beheld the European infantry and 
artillery preparing to leave the fort with their 
officers. But the moment the Europeans caught 
sight of the two battalions of sipdhis occupying a 
position dominating their own — their bayonets fixed 
and their muskets loaded — they hesitated and fell 
back. Smith took advantage of their confusion to 
tell them that unless they immediately returned to 
their barracks he would fire upon them. Just at the 
moment Sir R. Fletcher came up, harangued the 
Europeans, and even distributed money ' amongst 
them. The men then turned in, saying that they had 
been under the impression that their Colonel would 
have placed himself at their head ; but that, as such 
was not the case, they would stay and die with him 
alone : their officers might go where they listed. 

By this time the conviotion had stolen over Sir 
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B. Fletcher that he had played a double game too 
long; that it was time now to leave off running 
with the hare. He, therefore, took up a very reso- 
lute position ; ordered all the recalcitrant officers to 
leave the fort within two hours under pain of being 
sent off under a guard, and wrote to Lord Clive a 
letter, in which he commented with marked severity 
upon their conduct. In that letter, however, he 
made the remarkable admission that since the month 
of January he had striven to gain the confidence of 
the officers, bent, as he believed them to be, on 
combining against the Government ; that he had even 
gone so far as to approve some of their schemes ; — 
in order, he added, that they might do nothing with- 
out his knowledge. By his own confession, then. 
Sir It. Fletcher had stooped to betray the officers. 
In reality, as will be seen, he had betrayed the trust 
reposed in him by the Government. 

The evening of the following day, the 15th, Lord 
Clive reached Mung&r. The next morning all the 
troops, European and native, were paraded. After 
inspecting them minutely Lord Clive addressed the 
Europeans. He set before them very plainly the 
nature of the offence of which the officers had been 
guilty, and the little cause they had had for so 
unbecoming a manifestation. He explained that the 
grant of double batta had been, and had always been 
held to be, an indulgence granted under peculiar 
circumstances, and had never before been claimed as 
a right ; that in withdrawing that indulgence be had 
merely obeyed the orders of the Company, whose ser- 
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vants they all were ; and that those who had resisted 
those orders, by combining to disobey them, had 
committed insubordination amounting to mutiny ; 
that such conduct could not be allowed, and he was 
determined that the ringleaders should suffer the 
severest punishment accorded for such offences by 
martial law, and that the lesser offenders should be 
deported. Lord Clive concluded his speech by a 
few stirring words, dwelling on the fact that, a soldier 
himself, he had the deepest sympathy with soldiers, 
and that he had recently endeavoured to demonstrate 
that sympathy in a practical manner, by devoting to 
the interests of the army the large legacy he had 
received from the late Mir J’afar. He then addressed 
a few words, through an interpreter, to the sip&his, 
applauding them for their conduct on the 14th, and 
assuring them that their fidelity to their duty, and 
their zeal for the interests of their masters had not 
been unappreciated. As a proof of this, he bestowed 
honorary rewards upon the native commandants and 
officers, and ordered two months’ double pay to be 
disbursed to the men. 

It will be understood that none of the combined 
officers were present at this parade, tinder the 
orders of Sir R. Fletcher of the 14th, that they should 
leave the fort within two hours, they had encamped 
within a short distance of Mung6r, intending to await 
there the arrival of the recalcitrant officers of the other 
brigades. But they soon found that they had to deal 
with a man who would stand no trifling. No sooner 
was the parade concluded, than Lord Clive sent the 
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combined officers an order to proceed to Calcutta forth- 
with ; and, that there might be neither hesitation nor 
mistake, he despatched with the order a detachment of 
sipdhis to see that it was carried out on the spot. This 
measure produced an effect even greater than seemed 
at first within the bounds of probability. In the first 
place it rid Mung6r of the mutinous officers. By 
threes and fours, some marching, some proceeding by 
water, these set out for Calcutta. In the next it 
brought to a proper sense of duty the subalterns at 
the out-stations. These, as much implicated as their 
comrades at Mungdr in the combination, had hitherto 
been prevented by distance, or by want of oppor- 
tunity, from sending in their commissions. Ordered 
now to proceed to the head-quarter station to take up 
the duties of their comrades who had left, they obeyed 
with a lamb-like docility. The fate of their comrades 
had warned them. They were joined a few days later 
by ten or twelve untainted officers from Calcutta. 
By their arrival the garrison dutieB of the station 
were temporarily provided for. Lord Clive did not 
wait for this result. The proceedings of the 16th 
had convinced him that he had dealt a crushing blow 
to mutiny at Mungtir. He started then, the following 
morning, for B&nkipur. He arrived there on the 
20th. 

In a previous page* I have recorded how Sir B. 
Barker, commanding at that station, had, for the 
moment, paralysed the plans of the mutinous officers, 
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by returning to them their proffered commissions and 
by despatching four of their ringleaders to Calcutta. 
The effect of this act of vigour, decisive for the 
moment, was unhappily only temporary. The officers, 
sustained by the reports received from their comrades 
at other stations, and by the conviction that they 
had only to remain firm to gain all their ends, 
attempted to do that behind the back of their com- 
mander which they had failed to accomplish before 
his face. They, therefore, sent their commissions en 
bloc to Lord Clive. Whilst continuing to perform 
their duties with the same zeal and regularity as 
before, they used every endeavour, by their demeanour 
in social life, to impress Sir R. Barker with the con- 
viction that their determination to insist upon their 
rights — as they considered them — was unshaken. 

But they had mistaken their own powers of endur- 
ance. The attitude of Lord Clive at Mungdr, the 
restoration of order at that station, had tended to 
confirm a feeling which, it is but just to those officers 
to record, had been, for some days previously, 
gradually making its way amongst them. This was 
a feeling of repentance for their insubordinate con- 
duct. When Lord Clive arrived, then, at B&nMptir 
on the 20th, his task was one most grateful to him- 
Belf. He had to pardon — to pardon all except the 
two or three who had greatly offended. Even these 
in the end were dealt with leniently. 

Lord Clive was on the point then of proceeding to 
AllahaMd, when he received information that, owing 

to the firm action of Major WMam Smith ab 'lh&'b 
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station and of Colonel Richard Smith at Sdrajpiir, 
the combination in the 2nd Brigade had been crushed ; 
that one half of the officers had returned to their 
duty and the remainder had been despatched for trial 
to Calcutta.* Under these circumstances, deeming 
his presence little necessary on a frontier the aban- 
donment of which he was, at the moment, contem- 
plating, he determined to remain for a short time in 
the central position of Patna, to issue thence the 
orders which would be required to repair the evils 
which the combination of the officers had caused. 

It was a situation in which his calm, clear, and 
cool judgment was peculiarly calculated to shine. 
Absolutely free from personal feeling, he could, better 
than anyone else in the Presidency, temper mercy 
with justice, deal out punishment just sufficient for 
the offence and no more. No man, moreover, was so 
able as he to make provision against the recurrence 
of an outbreak, such as, if dealt with unskilfully, might 
have subverted the civil authority in Bengal. 

The collapse of the combination had brought with 
it the consequences that might have been anticipated. 
The ringleaders and the others who had been sent for 
trial to Calcutta had now become clamorous for 
mercy. Restoration to the service, without double 
batta, ' was the burden of all their petitions. This 
boon was eventually granted to all except to the ring- 
leaders of each brigade. To enhance its value, and 
to make the applicants realise the value of the oom- 


* Vide p. 418. 
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mission which they had imperilled, Lord Clive, in 
many instances, affected to hesitate and even did 
delay. The delay was designed and well-considered. 
Several officers had come round from othef parts of 
India, in response to the appeal of the Bengal Go- 
vernment, to take the places of those who had sent in 
their commissions. It was necessary that these should 
not, at least, lose by their loyalty ; that at all events 
they should hold in Bengal the position they had 
attained in Madras and Bombay. The consequence 
of this necessity was that the mutinous officers, when 
restored, lost considerable standing ; some of them 
even were compelled to re-enter at the lowest step of 
their respective grades. This was but a just, and 
yet, as the result proved, a sufficient punishment for 
their misconduct.* 

To prevent a recurrence of similar insubordination, 
the conditions alike of entry into the service and of 
return to it of those officers who had received, or who 
yet might receive, pardon, were altered so as to bind all 
military servants of the Company for a certain period 
of three years, and to require from them then, or at 
any subsequent time, notice in writing of their desire 
to resign. 

# Shortly afterwards, the Court of Directors, always either 
illiberal or liberal in a wrung direction, issued instructions pro- 
hibiting the further promotion of officers who had taken a 
conspicuous part in the combination. These instructions were not 
repealed till September 1776. Several of the officers so punished 
rose subsequently to high positions and atoned, by gallantry in the 
field and by services rendered under difficult circumstances, for 
their temporary aberration, 
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There still remained the duty of dealing out punish* 
ment to the ringleaders. Some of the most prominent 
of these cases bring out into so strong a light the 
strong features of Lord Clive’s character that they 
require a special mention. 

Of the ringleaders who were tried at PatntL by 
court-martial, one, Captain John Neville Parker, was 
acquitted. His guilt, however, was so evident that 
Lord Clive, in his capacity of Governor in Council, 
dismissed him the service and deported him to England. 
Shortly after his arrival there Parker brought an 
action against Lord Clive for the loss of his com- 
mission and allowances, but failed. Restored in 1769 
as Lieutenant- Colonel, he rendered brilliant services 
to the Company, and eventually fell in action in 
1781. 

Two other officers, Captain Vernon Duffield and 
Ensign Robertson, who had been cashiered and ordered 
to England in the Company’s ship “ Lord Camden,” 
attempted to resist the order in a somewhat novel 
manner. After a vain appeal to the civil authorities, 
they barricaded themselves in a house in Calcutta in 
which they had stored a stock of provisions sufficient 
to last beyond the date on which it had been an- 
nounced that the “Lord Camden” would sail. As 
that vessel was to carry despatches, they felt tolerably 
confident that Lord Clive would not detain her on 
their account. Nor did he. He contented himself 
with placing a guard round the house, with instruc- 
tions to use no violence, but to apprehend the officers 
the moment they should of their own accord leave it. 
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The two officers did quit the house as soon as they 
learned that the “Lord Camden” had sailed; were 
instantly seized, placed on board the tl Anne ” sloop, 
and sent, first to Madras, and thence to England. 
There they also attempted legal proceedings against 
Lord Clive, but failed. 

Two other officers who attempted, after their dis- 
missal, to remain in Calcutta and trade as free 
merchants, were likewise seized and deported. 

But the case which most of all riveted the public 
attention in those days, and which deserves record in 
our own, was that of Sir Robert Fletcher. 

This officer, a gallant and distinguished soldier, had 
resented the measures which Lord Clive and the Select 
Committee had taken with respect to the prohibition 
of presents from native chiefs, the reform of the Civil 
Service, and the restrictions upon trade. He had 
made no secret of the dislike to Lord Clive which those 
measures had roused within him, and when the order 
regarding double batta was issued he openly en- 
couraged the officers to resist it. He told them 
that by that order the array was insulted, the services 
of the officers were rewarded with ingratitude, and 
that the evident object of Lord Clive was to reduce 
them to contempt and beggary. Had the combina- 
tion succeeded there can be little doubt but that Sir R. 
Fletcher would have stepped to the front as its leader, 
and have used it for purposes beyond the simple 
abolition of the batta order. When it failed, he, as I 
have shown in a previous page, threw over the officers, 
and posed as a per fervid champion of law and order. 
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But the suspicions of Lord Olive had been aroused. 
Fletcher’s letter from Hunger of the 13th May in 
which, whilst denouncing the ringleaders, he had stated 
that he had gone so far as to approve of some of their 
schemes in order that they might do nothing without 
his knowledge, had appeared to Lord Clive to be 
a very remarkable admission from a man who had 
endeavoured as much as possible in his despatches 
to excuse, or, at all events, to gloss over, the mis- 
behaviour of his officers. After the mutiny had been 
suppressed, the indignation felt by the officers whom 
he had betrayed vented itself . in letters, mostly 
anonymous, in which the previous encouragement 
he had given to the malcontents was detailed at 
length. 

Of these anonymous communications Lord Clive 
took no notice. But when Sir Robert himself, urged 
by a guilty conscience, wrote to Lord Clive a letter, in 
which, amongst other statements, he admitted that he 
had broken the promises he had given to the officers, 
and requested an opportunity to clear himself with 
the world, Lord Clive placed him under arrest and 
brought him to a court-martial. At the trial which 
followed his guilt was proved to be greater than had 
been expected. He had been the soul of the con- 
spiracy; had even suggested the course which the 
officers followed; had pointed to their certainty of 
success; had even upbraided one officer for not 
joining ; and had pointed to the example of his own 
staff, who, notwithstanding the advantages of their 
position, were ready to enter into the combination. 
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There could be no resisting such evidence, and Sir 
Robert Fletcher was cashiered.* 

With the fate awarded to the chief ringleader the 
story of the mutiny of the Bengal officers fitly ends. 
How dangerous it was may be gathered from the fact 
that, in the secret counsels of the combined officers, 
the rescinding of the order abolishing double batta 
was regarded only as a stepping-stone to further 
demands. The orders regarding trade and the ac- 
ceptance of presents, though pointedly directed at the 
Civil Service, affected scarcely in a less degree the 
pockets of the officers. The wealth acquired by 
Carnac, by Fletcher, and by many others in lower 
positions, had been obtained by one or other of those 
means, both, till the second advent of Lord Clive, 
regarded as legitimate. The shock of the reform, 
then, was scarcely less felt by the military than by 
the civilians. It roused a sympathy between the two 
services which supported many a soldier in his action 
against the authorities. When the order regarding 
batta was issued, it was the moral support of the 
Civil Service, extending even to the ante-chamber of the 
Council, and even to the council-room itself, which 

# The strange morality of those days not only overlooked the 
offence, but rewarded the offender. Fletcher, who had acquired 
great wealth in India, joined, on his arrival in England, the 
influential party which hated Lord Clive. His services for that 
party were, within a few years, rewarded by restoration to the 
service, and nomination to the post of Commander- in- Chief at 
Madras. There he displayed the same incapacity to serve which 
had necessitated his removal from the army in Bengal. He gave 
evidenoe of his insubordinate nature by taking a prominent part in 
the deposition and confinement of the Governor, Lord Figot. 
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increased the conviction of the officers that they had 
only to ask boldly to obtain. Had they gained the 
day, it was the fixed intention of their leaders to 
demand concessions still more favourable to their 
interests. Those leaders — and prominent amongst 
them was Sir R. Fletcher himself — had resolved to 
demand the abolition of the new covenants prohibiting 
the receipt of presents from natives ; the cancelment 
of the powers of the Select Committee ; and the issue 
of an order forbidding the supersession of officers 
then in the service by officers from England, or from 
other Presidencies. 

The collapse of this formidable conspiracy may, I 
think, be attributable to two causes : to the prompt 
and decisive measures taken by Lord Clive, and to 
the want of thoroughness on the part of the officers. 
These had made too sure of victory; they had 
couted upon aD immediate surrender on the part of 
the authorities ; they had not sufficiently considered 
all the possibilities which lay before the latter ; they 
were utterly unprepared when Lord Clive adopted a 
course which they had never calculated upon. Ex- 
pecting a parley preparatory to a surrender, they 
were surprised by a flank movement which severed 
them from their base. They had no course then 
but to yield. Had they proceeded further than they 
actually did proceed ; had they drawn their men with 
them into the revolt; the crisis, in the opinion of 
contemporary authorities, would have been serious 
indeed. Stopping short of this, they could not stand 
against the resolute action of Clive. 
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To that resolute action the prompt collapse of the 
formidable combination is entirely due. It is impos- 
sible to pay too high a tribute to the judgment which, 
on the first knowledge of the mutiny, dictated the one 
course by which it was to be met and subdued ; the 
firmness with which, under all circumstances, that 
course was adhered to ; the decision, which gave it 
the vital power necessary for its success ; the absence 
of passion, of revengeful feeling under great provo- 
cation, the presence of mercy tempering justice, which 
marked the proceedings of Lord Olive after the mutiny 
had been quelled. In a crisis, unlooked for as it was 
formidable, Clive manifested the same qualities which 
had gained for him the victory of Kavdripak, which 
had changed the surprise of Samiaveram into a 
triumph, which had animated him in the grove at 
Katwa — the qualities which mark a born leader of his 
fellows ! 


l. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Last Adieux to India. 

The unremitting mental labour, the constant strain, 
the daily even the hourly excitement to which Lord 
Clive had been subjected, whilst the events recorded 
in the three preceding chapters were progressing, had 
worn him out. From the day of his landing in Cal- 
cutta, the 3rd May 1 765, to the day of his return in 
the beginning of September, after his interview with 
the Niiw&b-Vazir of Awadh (Oudh), he had not 
allowed himself the slightest recreation. Nor even 
then was he able to rest. His time and attention 
were immediately occupied by devising measures for 
the continuance for another year of the association for 
the regulation of the profits of the salt trade ; for the 
raising of battalions of sip&his for police duties ; for 
the increase of the native army ; for the compilation 
of a code of military regulations giving, amongst 
other rules, detailed instructions with reference to 
the allowances of officers under all possible cir- 
cumstances, thus bringing contingent and contract 
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expenses under control, and establishing a stricter 
system of discipline. In all these measures the hand 
of the master was visible. Consequently the return 
to Caloutta, though, in view of the reforms which had 
been accomplished and of the formidable difficulties 
which had been overcome, bringing a relief from 
anxiety, caused but little diminution of mental 
labour. 

Sensible, whilst his anxieties were still enormous 
and his difficulties had not been all overcome, before 
even some of them had been envisaged, that his 
strength was not equal to a prolonged residence in 
Bengal, Clive had, even in 1765, announced to the 
Court of Directors his intention of resigning his 
government as soon as he could do so without in- 
convenience to the public interests. The reply to 
that announcement, dated March 1766, and received 
by Lord Clive in December of the same year, was 
of a character which would have gratified any man. 
Whilst paying their tribute to “ the penetration which 
had at once discerned the true interests of the Com- 
pany in every branch,” to “ the rapidity with which 
he had restored peace, order, and tranquillity,” to 
“ the unbiassed integrity which had governed all his 
actions,” the Court earnestly entreated Lord Clive to 
devote one year more of his invaluable services to 
India. The tone of the letter, the sense of deep 
obligation breathing in every line of it, the incense 
of admiration which pervaded it, make it almost 
unique amongst despatches from a governing body 
to an executive agent. 
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When Lord Clive received that letter he had already 
accomplished all and more than all the ends to attain 
which the Court had urged his further continuance 
in India. Unable, in consequence of the feebleness 
of the Court of Directors, to eradicate corruption, he 
had at least rendered the exercise of it difficult ; he 
had provided iu a circuitous manner for that increase 
of the income of the public servants which the Court 
would not openly sanction. He had reformed the 
Civil Service, re-organized the army, disbanded the 
levies of the Nuwab-Nazim and instituted in their 
stead a military police under rules of discipline similar 
to those which obtained in the army; he had triumphed 
over serious mutiny, established an extended frontier, 
had placed the Company virtually in the position held 
by Siraju’d daulah in 1757 ; had brought the revenues 
into order, and established economy and efficiency 
where corruption and lavish expenditure had pre- 
viously prevailed. This portion of his work may 
be described in a phrase which, if hackneyed, yet 
expresses clearly the extent of bis labours. The 
phrase, too, has the merit of having been used by 
himself to signify his appreciation of the task he had 
accomplished. In all matters of judicial and revenue 
administration he had found Bengal an Augasan 
stable ; he had been the Hercules who had cleansed it. 

When, then, in December 1766, Lord Clive received 
the very gratifying letter from the Court to which I have 
referred, he felt that he had more than accomplished 
all that they had had at heart ; that he had placed 
the civil, the revenue, the military, and the political 
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departments on a footing on which the ordinary 
attention of an honest man could easily maintain 
them. The reforms had been made, the new rules 
were in existence ; it would devolve upon the Governor 
and his Council to see only that they were carried out. 

If he had not been able to place public matters on 
the satisfactory footing to which he had brought them. 
Lord Clive, in spite of his failing health, would have 
remained to complete his work. But the work, so 
far as in an age of transition it could be accomplished, 
had been accomplished. Bound by the orders which 
fettered him, neither he nor any other man could 
at that time have carried further the work of reform. 

The acute trials and difficulties to which Lord Clive, 
his colleagues, and his more highly-placed officers, 
had been subjected during his second administration 
had had the effect of bringing into strong relief the 
virtues and weaknesses of the latter. On the one 
side there came into strong light the baseness of 
Sir R. Fletcher, the culpable weakness and more 
than weakness of Mr. Sumner. On the other, the 
manner in which Colonels Richard Smith and Sir R. 
Barker had met and repressed the combination of 
their officers, had marked them out as men upon 
whom the fullest reliance under all circumstances 
could be placed. Similarly, Mr. Verelst, become by 
the. collapse of Mr. Sumner, Governor designate, Mr. 
Sykes, and Mr. Carter, had displayed qualities which 
had endeared them to Clive. They had, he considered, 
evinced a complete appreciation of the situation, 
firmness against clamour, decision, and judgment. 
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The work allotted to him to perform accomplished, 
his own health utterly broken, and his body daily be- 
coming more feeble, surrounded by men who, he was 
confident, would carry out his policy, Olive felt, in 
January 1767, that he might retire with honour from 
the country which he had won for England, and on 
whose soil there now remained for him no new fields 
to conquer. Preparatory to his departure he drew 
up and laid before his colleagues a valuable minute 
on the state of public affairs. In this he indicated 
in detail the dangers and difficulties against which it 
would be most necessary to guard ; the necessity of 
not being content with making orders and regulations 
but of seeing them carried out, of keeping a very 
firm hand over subordinates, of dismissing from the 
service, or at least of suspending, any man who should 
disobey orders, of prosecuting the public work with 
zeal, diligence, and disinterestedness. He laid special 
stress upon the fact that inasmuch as the natives of 
India had always been accustomed to look upon 
supreme authority as concentrated in the person of 
one man, and would never understand the principle 
of divided power, it was expedient that the Governor 
should make an annual tour through the provinces, 
acting as a supervisor-general, to whom the injured 
could appeal. 

Regarding foreign policy, he upheld the mainten- 
ance of the shadow of the superior authority of the 
Ndwdb N&zim : under that shadow the English were 
to rulej but in transactions with foreign settlers, 
such as the Dutch, the French, and the Danes, and 
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with the princes of India outside the three provinces, 
the shadow was invariably to be put forward. In 
foreign matters generally he advocated a policy of 
peace. ** It is,” he wrote, “ the groundwork of our 
prosperity.” The then existing frontier he regarded 
as the best possible frontier for English interests. He 
deprecated the lending of the British forces to the 
Ntiwdb-Vazir of Awadh for the furtherance of his 
ambitious designs ; considered “ the Rohttahs, the Jats, 
and all other northern powers to be at too great a 
distance ever to disturb the tranquillity of these 
provinces,” and was convinced that it was only neces- 
sary to ensure friendly relations with the Nuwab- 
Vazlr, the Niz&m of Haidardbad, and the Marathas, 
to be free from all apprehensions of war. To obtain 
the friendship of the Mardthas he even advocated the 
payment of chauth, or tribute, amounting to sixteen 
lakhs per annum, to the Raja of Bardr, for the zaurin- 
dari of the districts of BaleBhwar (Balasore) and 
Katak (Cuttack). The Marathas of Punah and of 
the western Dakhan should, he thought, be controlled 
by maintaining a strict alliance with the Nizam. 

This foreign policy was, I have before stated, 
quoting from a modern author,* a policy of isolation. 
The English were to be ensconced in the three 
provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and Orisd. The frontier 
of Awadh (Oudh) was to form a permanent barrier 
against all further progress. 

Such were the main points of the minute which 


* Mr. Talboys Wheeler — Early Record* of British India. 
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Lord Clive laid before the Committee on tbe 16th, 
and of the supplement which he sent to it on the 
23rd, January. On the former occasion he stated 
his approaching departure and the arrangements 
which, with the full powers he possessed, he intended 
to make in consequence. He announced that the 
Select Committee, which had effected so many reforms, 
would be continued, and that it would be composed 
of Mr. Verelst, who would succeed him as Governor; 
Colonel Richard Smith, who would succeed General 
Carnac as Commander-in-Chief ; Mr. Sykes, Mr. Carter, 
and Mr. Beecher. 

On the 29th of the same month, accompanied by 
General Carnac and several other friends, he embarked 
on board the ship “ Britannia.” The Calcutta which 
he saw for the last time on that eventful day had in 
ten years been transformed by him from the status 
of a conquered seat of a ruined commercial agency, 
occupied by the conqueror, into the flourishing capital 
of a possession as large as France.* Alone he had 
done it ! 


* The area of France, before the diminution caused by the late 
war with Germany, was computed at two hundred and three thou* 
sand five hundred square miles ; that of Bengal, Bihar, and 
Oriel, inclusive of Arakan, is two hundred and three thousand 
nine hundred and forty-sir. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

What kind of Success is that? 

Whilst Clive is making his long voyage to England 
I propose to anticipate him and cast a bird’s-eye 
view at the events which had occurred at the India 
Office daring his absence of nearly three years. It 
will be recollected that immediately prior to his 
departure from England in 1761, his supporters had 
triumphed at the annual election of directors, and a 
personal friend of his, Mr. Rous, had been nominated 
chairman. This office continued to be held by Mr. 
Rou8,and the majority continued to remain, throughout 
the period of Lord Clive’s absence. 

Two causes, however, were, during the same period, 
at work to weaken the number of Lord Clive’s friends 
amongst the holders of Proprietary Stock — the body 
which controlled the election of the directors. One 
cause was the honesty of his friends ; the other the 
bitter and revengeful feeling of his enemies. 

The great successes of Clive in Bengal, his reform 
of the administration, the restoration of order in all 
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its branches, and especially the establishment of a 
sound financial system, had raised in the minds of 
a large number of the proprietors of East India stock 
exaggerated expectations regarding dividends. Even 
if the Company had possessed in the eastern world 
only the three provinces which Clive had conquered, 
these expectations could not, with honesty, have been 
fulfilled. The Company’s finances had been only just 
recovering from the blow dealt them by the capture 
of Calcutta by Siraju’d daulah, when the misgovern- 
ment of the colleagues of Vansittart, and the long and 
expensive war with Mir Kasim and the Nuwab-Vazir, 
came to plunge them once again into difficulties. From 
the consequences of these difficulties Clive, during his 
second administration, had extricated them ; and his 
work, solid and fruit-bearing, was a work the results 
of which would be realised in a very immediate future. 
The period was nevertheless a future. Even, then, had 
the Company enjoyed only the revenues of Bengal, 
Bihar, and Orisd, there existed no reason for the ex- 
pectations formed by the proprietors. By 1768 a large 
increase of income might be expected, but up to that 
time the existing good administration would do little 
more than recoup the Company for the expenses of 
past misgovernment. But the Company had other 
territories besides Bengal. In Madras, the puppet 
Niiw&b of the Karnatak whom they had set up, 
Muhammad Ali, had incurred enormous debts. These 
debts the Company had found it necessary to defray 
by loan, and this loan had locked up a large 
quantity of capital. The building of fortifications 
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had swallowed more, and the support of French 
prisoners had taken another large slice. In fact, 
the revenues of Madras, never very large, had not 
nearly sufficed to cover the expenditure whioh the 
possession of Southern India had entailed upon the 
Company. Then, again, a very great and a very 
useless expenditure had been forced upon the Madras 
Government by the Crown by the despatch (July 
1762) from that presidency of a force of two thousand 
men to capture Manilla, capital of the Philippine 
Islands. Manilla was captured in 1 762, and restored 
to Spain in 1763, so that Madras had been quit with 
the glory and the expense. 

This combined expenditure, balanced only by 
receipts just beginning to flow in from Bengal, 
afforded no solid foundation for the demand made 
by the proprietary body for a large increase of divi- 
dends. It is the way of the world that proprietors 
should demand, and it is often unfortunate that they 
possess the power to dictate. It was especially so in 
the present case. Notwithstanding the opposition of 
the majority of the directors, the proprietors in 1766 
raised the dividend from six per cent, to ten per cent. 
The reader will know how unjustifiable was the 
increase. Still more so was that decreed by the 
same body the following year, from ten to twelve and 
a half per cent. The evil effects of this change were 
felt immediately. The First Minister of the Crown, 
the Duke of Grafton, had strongly condemned the 
rapacity of the proprietors in increasing the dividend. 
He now prepared to make them pay for their rapacity. 
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He caused to be passed one Act which decreed that 
dividends should be taken only by ballot in general 
courts summoned specially for that purpose, and that 
no dividend should exceed ten per cent. ; another, 
which compelled the Company, in consideration of 
their being permitted to hold the territorial revenues 
of India for five years, to pay annually four hundred 
thousand pounds into the public exchequer. 

In this contest the friends of Clive had taken the 
honest view — the view that the dividends should not 
be unjustifiably increased. In the eyes of the rapa- 
cious proprietary, Clive suffered for this honest action. 
He suffered still more from the bitter vindictiveness 
of his enemies. 

The crusade which Clive had made against cor- 
ruption in Bengal, the consequent dismissal and 
forced resignations of several prominent officials, had 
made him many bitter foes. The dismissed and re- 
tired officials were all of them men who had accumu- 
lated large fortunes in India, chiefly by the means 
which Clive now condemned. They returned to 
England with bitter hatred in their hearts, resolved 
to devote their lives, their fortunes, their every 
energy, to the ruin of the man who had denounced 
their illicit proceedings. For this purpose they 
bought largely East India Stock, and, as every pur- 
chaser of five hundred pounds of stock carried a vote, 
they soon were able to form a minority formidable in 
numbers, and which, by uniting to it the old declared 
enemies of Clive, and the waverers, might soon hope 
to become a majority. Before Clive returned to 
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England, an opportunity was afforded to them of 
testing the strength of such a union. 

When the members of the corrupt clique had reached 
England the Court of Directors resolved, upon the 
advice of the Crown and Company’s lawyers, to bring 
them to trial for having received presents from natives 
after the Court’s prohibitory order had reached them. 
Against this decision of the Court the inculpated 
officials resolved to appeal to the proprietors; and, 
that their appeal might be successful, they determined 
to take advantage of the hostile feeling which was 
known to exist against the Directors on the subject 
of the increased dividends. When, then, in May 
1 767, the majority of the Court of Proprietors voted, 
in opposition to the strong view expressed by the 
majority of the Court of Directors, the increase of 
the dividend from ten to twelve and a half per cent., 
the members of the corrupt clique took advantage 
of the excitement caused by the action of the ma- 
jority of the Directors — known to be friends and 
adherents of Clive — and caused the question to be 
put that the prosecutions which had been instituted 
should be dismissed. They carried their point. 

Two months later, 1 4th J uly, Clive landed in England. 
In the India House, thanks to the two causes I have 
stated, the tide was just beginning to turn. Ostensibly 
he was well received. The King and Queen admitted 
him to private audiences, and accorded to him a 
gracious welcome. The Court of Directors were not 
at all backward in their desire to do honour to one 
who had more than fulfilled all their expectations. 
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They, too, received him in full conclave* immediately 
after his audience with the Sovereigns, thanked him 
through their chairman for his splendid achievements, 
and immediately convened a general court to confirm 
the resolution recently passed by the Court of Pro- 
prietors to the effect that the jaghir granted by Mir 
J’afar should be continued to Lord Clive and his heirs 
for a further period of ten years beyond the date to 
which it had been already granted. At the general 
court the resolution was carried by a unanimous vote. 

The feeling between Give and the Court was not, 
however, really as cordial as it should have been. 
Clive was extremely sensitive on the subject of the 
grant which had been made him by Mir J’afar, and 
he resented the manner in which the account of that 
grant was thrust prominently in the foreground whilst 
the actual revenues of the territories he had acquired 
for the Company were studiously concealed. To 
authorise for ten years an income of some thirty 
thousand pounds a year from estates bringing in five 
millions is one thing ; to authorise a similar amount 
from estates bringing in half a million is another. In 
the first case the reward is not disproportionate either 
to the total revenues, or to the services of the man 
who obtained those revenues ; in the second it is 
excessive. Now, there can be no doubt but that Clive 
in his second- administration had procured for the 
Company a revenue which would eventually be counted 

i 

* At the India Office he found a statue of himself, another of 
General Lawrence, and a third of Sir G. Pocock, larger than life, 
which had been 6eeouted in his absence. 
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by millions. In private the Court admitted this ; but 
they declined to publish their opinion lest the too eager 
rapacity of the proprietors should be thereby excited. 
Their disinclination was a result of the system which 
placed the affairs of a distant empire in the hands of 
a joint-stock company. It did not the less annoy 
and alienate Clive, who believed that by their action 
he was made to pose as the receiver of a reward out 
of all proportion to the revenues from which it was 
paid. 

It is much to be regretted that on his return to 
England Clive did not, for a time at all events, with- 
draw altogether from public affairs. The mental 
contest he had waged during the period immediately 
preceding has been graphically described by Sir John 
Malcolm : “ For three years hiB mind had been kept 
painfully on the stretch. He had been compelled, 
almost singly, to combat a whole settlement, and 
especially the highest portion of it, in arms against 
him, eager to thwart and defeat his plan of reform ; 
he had borne the whole weight of the resentment of 
the officers of the army, whom he subdued by his 
force of mind and unrivalled reputation ; he had- paid 
off a large portion of the Company’s debt, had added 
an immense sum to their revenue, and had supplied 
them with an unparalleled investment; be had left 
their possessions in the East, as he believed, rich and 
flourishing and in peace, and had returned with ruined 
health and broken constifciffcioh. In all his trials, and 
in very painful circumstances, under which - ’ most men 
would have sunk, he had supported himself by the 
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strong consciousness that he was doing his duty, and 
meriting the applause of his own employers and of 
the world. It is not surprising that when he thought 
himself deserted, and believed he was the object of 
the jealousy and slight of the very persons he had so 
illustriously served, his disappointment and resent- 
ment should be extreme, and that his sensitive and 
exasperated mind should almost doubt the existence 
of human gratitude.” A mind strained to the point of 
being almost unhinged by unintermittent trial is unfit, 
for the moment, to grapple with the rude realities of 
the world. And certainly those which Lord Clive 
encountered on his return were rude enough to have 
tested the soundest mental organisation. For him, 
invalided, worn out, nervous, unhinged, the immediate 
contest could have but one result. He might defeat 
his enemies, but the struggle would cost him his life. 

The storm which, at a later period, burst over his 
head, nursed alike by the corrupt peculators whom he 
had exposed, by the popular fancy existing of the idea 
of the wealth he was said to have acquired by robbery 
and fraud, and, it must he added, by his own osten- 
tatious display, has been painted in striking language 
by the late Lord Macaulay. 

After describing the effect produced by his osten- 
tatious magnificence, the eloquent historian continues : 
** But this was not the worst. Black stories, of which 
the greater part were pure inventions, were circulated 
touching his conduct in the East. He had to bear 
the whole odium, not only of those bad acts to whioh 
he had once or twice stooped, but of all the bad acts 
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of all the English in India, of bad acts committed 
when he was absent, nay, of bad acts which he had 
manfully opposed and severely punished. The very 
abuses against which he had waged an honest, 
resolute, and successful war, were laid to his account. 
He was, in fact, regarded as the personification of all 
the vices and weaknesses which the public, with or 
without reason, ascribed to the English adventurers 
in Asia. We have ourselves heard old men, who knew 
nothing of his history, but who still retained the 
prejudices conceived in their youth, talk of him as an 
incarnate fiend. Johnson always held this language. 
Brown, whom Clive employed to lay out his pleasure 
grounds, was enraged to see in the house of his noble 
employer a chest which had once been filled with gold 
from the treasury of Murshidabad, and could not 
understand how the conscience of the criminal could 
suffer him to sleep with such an object so near to his 
bed-chamber. The peasantry of Surrey looked with 
mysterious horror on the stately house which was 
rising at Claremont, and whispered that the great 
wicked lord had ordered the walls to be made so thick 
in order to keep out the devil who would one day carry 
him away bodily.” 

Such was the storm which brought to an untimely 
grave the man who had laid the foundation of our 
Indian Empire. It did not burst suddenly. Its advent 
was gradual. Clive, who had scented it on his arrival, 
thought he had conjured it away when, after having 
made arrangements for the return of himself and six 
of his relatives and friends to Parliament at the 

29 
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general election, which was to take place the following 
year, he set out (January 1768) with Lady Clive and 
a small party to visit Paris and the south of France. 
Certainly, at that period, he had still confidence in 
himself, confidence in the future. No vision of 
general unpopularity crossed his mind. He spoke 
and wrote like a strong man, suffering from overwork, 
but conscious that rest would enable him to return 
stronger than before ; strong enough to support the 
directors, who, without his aid, must fall;* strong 
enough, in a word, to impress his policy on the India 
Office and on the country. 

Well would it have been for Clive if he had listened 
to the advice of his physicians, and passed a whole 
year in rest and relaxation on the Continent. The 
stay of nearly eight months which he made there 
benefited him greatly, so much, indeed, that he 
believed his health completely restored. Not so his 
medical advisers. They urged him in the month of 
August to stay through the autumn and the coming 
winter. He would not. He panted for the strife of 
parties, for the influence, the power, the consideration, 

* “ With regard to the Court of Directors,” he wrote (19th 
January 1768) to a friend at Madras, “ I can only say they are 
universally despised and hated; will certainly be pushed hard 
next April, and, if 1 and my friends do not support them, must 
fall. Their ignorance and obstinacy are beyond conception.’’ 
Again, on the 9th February of the same year, writing to Mr . 
Verelst, he says : “ Let me tell you, in secret, that I have the 
King’s command to lay before him my ideas of the Company’s 
affairs both at home and abroad, with a promise of his counten- 
ance and protection in everything I might attempt for the good 
of the nation and the Company.” 
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which pre-eminence in such strife gives to a really 
capable man. He felt within him the ability, and he 
longed to put it in action. He would not wait, then, 
till the cure of his malady had been entirely effected, 
but returned prematurely to England. 

During his absence he, and the six relatives and 
friends whom he had nominated,* had been returned 
to Parliament. Shortly afterwards he took his seat 
in that then august assembly as a supporter of 
Mr. Grenville. 

The growing personal opposition to Lord Clive 
amongst the proprietors of East India Stock made 
itself very sensibly felt after his return from the 
continent. It is true the stings were the stings of 
gnats, but they were envenomed and unceasing. Had 
his health been good, Clive would have pushed them 
contemptuously aside. But, still irritable from acute 
nervous tension, he could not bear them with patience. 
It required all the exertions of his friends to prevent 
him from descending into the arena to answer a 
pamphlet written by Sir Bobert Fletcher ! 

A few months later an event occurred which pro- 
dued a marked effect upon his parliamentary, and 
an effect even greater upon his personal, career. In 
November 1770 the leader to whom Clive had attached 
himself in the House of Commons, George Grenville, 
died. The party which he had led, and which his 

* Lord Clive was returned for Shrewsbury ; Richard Clive for 
Montgomery ; William and George Clive for Bishop’s Castle ; 
John Walsh for Worcester ; Henry Strachey for Pontefract ; 
Edmund Maskelyne for Crickdale. 

29 * 
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influence had kept together, almost immediately dis- 
solved. Some of its members, amongst them its 
leading lawyer, Mr. Wedderburn, a staunch friend of 
Clive, joined the ministry of which Lord North in the 
January immediately preceding -had become the head. 
Others joined the opposition, led by Lord Rocking- 
ham. It would have been well for Clive if he and 
his friends had, at this conjuncture, taken a decided 
part. To remain the head of a “ Clive party ” num- 
bering seven or eight, was to insure worse than isola- 
tion ; it was to court the hostility of the two great 
parties which divided the House. Vulnerable as he 
was, exposed to violent attacks from men whom he 
knew to be unscrupulous and thirsting for revenge, 
he deliberately left himself — to use a phrase which as 
a soldier he would have understood — in the air, not 
only without support, but liable to be crushed by an 
overwhelming superiority of numbers. His apologist, 
Sir John Malcolm, has accounted for this political 
blunder by imagining that possibly Clive wished, 
before definitively making up his mind, to ascertain 
the line which each party was disposed to take on 
Indian affairs. The reason, applied to the conduct 
of such a man as Clive, will not stand the test of 
examination. If Clive could not have dictated the 
Indian policy of the party to which he might have 
heartily allied himself, he could at least have greatly 
influenced it 1 

There are some indications just prior to this period 
that his mind had lost the elasticity, the hope in the 
future, the resolute confidence, which had characterised 
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him in all the great crises of his life. It may have 
been one of the consequences of the loss of power. 
A greatly gifted man who has wielded absolute 
authority, is seldom able to school himself to take a 
great part in a parliamentary system. The Marquess 
Wellesley, splendid administrator as he was, proved 
himself, after his return from India, an impossible 
cabinet minister. He dictated to his colleagues in 
Downing Street as he had dictated to his Council in 
India. The same might with truth be said of the 
late Earl of Ellenborough. Both these statesmen had 
greatly governed. They could not divest themselves 
of the sense of greatness which their position had 
inspired and fall back into the routine of clerkdom. 
The alternative system of donning the garb of the 
agitator had not, fortunately, been invented in their 
days. After some futile attempts to accommodate 
themselves to constitutional governments, they took 
refuge in isolation. A giant in isolation feels no 
sympathy with the policy of dwarfs ! 

In this manner only is it possible to explain the 
feelings of Clive at this period. Shut out from the 
exercise of supreme power, he could not lend himself 
to serve a party whose policy seemed to him petty, 
undecided, and inadequate. Thence it was that he 
lost gradually that hope in the future of the country 
which is the sustaining power of the practical politician. 
Even a year prior to Mr. Grenville’s death this 
feeling was beginning to creep over him. His corre- 
spondence at this period proves that he was fast losing 
faith in the ability of the mother oountry to retain 
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her colonies and foreign possessions ; that he beheld 
with dismay the strides towards independence taken 
by North America and Ireland, and that he doubted 
even of India. 

Meanwhile affairs in India were not progressing 
satisfactorily. The monetary returns were poor; a 
war with Haidar All in southern India was shaking 
English power there to its foundation ; whilst in the 
India Office the enemies of Clive were gaining with 
every annual election new power and new influence. 
In 1769 it required the utmost exertion on the part 
of Lord Clive to prevent the nomination of Mr. Van- 
sittart, formerly his friend, but since become his 
implacable enemy, to the post of Governor- General. 
By constituting a council of supervisors and by caus- 
ing to be associated with Vansittart two of his own 
devoted friends, the Colonel Forde of Machhlipata- 
nam and Biderra, and Mr. Scrafton, he had minimised 
this evil. The “ Aurora ” frigate which conveyed 
these gentlemen to India having been lost with all on 
board, the government of the Presidency was then, 
on the recommendation of Lord Clive, conferred (1771) 
upon a man who as an administrator at least equalled 
himself, and who became subsequently even more 
obnoxious to an influential parliamentary party — the 
gifted but unfortunate Warren Hastings. 

The unrest of Lord Clive’s mind at this period is 
demonstrated by the wish, expressed in all his corre* 
spondence, to retire from a scene in which ** anarchy 
and confusion ” appeared to him to ride r am pant ; and 
by his clinging, notwithstanding, to the skirts of the 
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political world. He expresses his determination to 
retire from Parliament, and yet remains in it; he 
records his sense of the weakness of the politicians 
and the inefficiency of their measures ; yet occasionally 
there peeps out the longing of the man, who had been 
the “ master of millions,” to dictate his own policy. 
This is apparent in the eagerness with which, in 
May 1771, he welcomed a 'request made to him by 
Mr. Wedderburnto confer with Lord Rochford, one of 
the principal secretaries of State, regarding the affairs 
of India. This request led to communications with 
the Prime Minister, Lord North. 

This apparent abandonment of the isolated position 
which he had till then retained, alarmed the party 
which had then the upper hand in the India Office, and 
which was composed of and supported by the bitter 
personal enemies of Lord Clive, and they resolved 
without delay to strike the blow which they had care- 
fully prepared. Just a fortnight before the Parlia- 
ment of that year (1772) was to meet, they transmitted 
to Clive an official letter informing him that papers 
had reached the Court of Directors in which he (Lord 
Clive) was charged with having been a party to the 
mismanagement of the Company’s affairs in Bengal ; 
and that if he had any observations to make upon 
such papers, copies of which were transmitted, the 
Court would be happy to receive the same as 
expeditiously as might suit his convenience. Lord 
Clive, scenting the coming storm, replied in a short 
and dignified letter, addressed to the Court of 
Directors. In that letter he referred to the records 
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of the Company, ** where the whole of my conduct is 
stated,” for a sufficient confutation of the charges 
transmitted to him. In conclusion he expressed his 
supposition that, if any part of his conduct had been 
injurious to the service, contradictory to his arrange- 
ments with the Company, or even mysterious to the 
Court, four years and a half since his arrival in Eng- 
land would not have elapsfed before the Court’s duty 
would have impelled it to call him to account. This 
letter received no reply. 

A fortnight later, Parliament met (22nd January). 
A paragraph in the speech from the Throne indicated 
the intention of the Ministry to introduce a measure 
“ to provide new laws ” “ for supplying defects or 
remedying abuses ” in the administration of India. 
Clive had always advocated the introduction of such 
new laws, and he might well imagine that his recent 
correspondence with the Prime Minister had insti- 
gated the measure. He was disabused of this idea 
when, on the 30th March following, his bitter enemy 
Mr. Sulivan, who, besides being Deputy Chairman of 
the Court, was likewise a member of the House of 
Commons, rose in his place, and introduced a bill 
“ for the better regulation of the affairs of the East 
India Company and of their servants in India, and 
for the due administration of justice in Bengal.” 
The reforms proposed by this bill were for. the most 
part of a very useful character. For many of them 
Lord Clive himself had incessantly contended. But 
in the speech which accompanied the introduction of 
the measure, Lord Clive could not fail to read an 
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impeachment of himself before the great council of 
the nation. In that speech Mr. Sulivan earnestly 
contended that the admitted evils of the past were 
due to the little power possessed by the Court of 
Directors to punish their servants in India ; and that 
many of them were traceable to the conduct of former 
governors. The speech, whilst dealing in generalities, 
was skilfully constructed so as to direct the attention 
of the House to the principal events of Lord Clive’s 
administrations. 

Lord Clive replied. He began by stating that he 
stood virtually charged with having been the cause of 
the present melancholy state of affairs in Bengal; 
that as long as that impression remained his opinion 
on the matter before the House could produce no 
effect ; that he should set himself therefore to remove 
it. He then entered into an elaborate defence of his 
second administration ; pointed out the real evils 
which he had encountered and crushed ; that it was 
the vermin who had been removed from the Augean 
stable, which he had cleansed, who had occasioned 
the public papers to teem with scurrility and abuse 
against him ever since his return to England; he 
then met the individual charges one after another ; 
proved conclusively that in that second administration 
he had had regard only to the honour of his country 
and the true interests of the Company ; that he had 
been guilty of no acts of oppression, unless the 
bringing of offenders to justice might be deemed 
suoli ; that he had not suffered thoBe under him to 
commit acts of violenoe, oppression, or extortion; 
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that his influence had always been exerted on the 
side of right and justice ; and that he had returned 
to England a poorer man than when he had left it. 
His defence was, in fact, complete ; and had he, on 
concluding it, at once resumed his seat, it is probable 
that the impression he had made would have pre- 
vented the resuscitation of charges which the House 
clearly saw were utterly devoid of foundation. 

But, great general as he was in the field, Clive 
possessed neither the experience nor the tact which 
are often the most powerful weapons of a Parlia- 
mentary orator. He made a mistake on this occasion, 
from the commission of which on the field of battle 
he would have effectually restrained himself. Like 
Prince Rupert, he was not content with routing the 
enemy, he galloped so far in their pursuit that on 
his return he found that the victory had been 
snatched from his grasp. The conduct of the India 
Office and, to a lesser extent, the conduct of the 
Ministry, had embittered the last three years of his 
existence. He had stored up in his mind all the 
sins of omission and commission of his professing 
friends in power, and he was longing for an oppor- 
tunity to fling their delinquencies at their heads. 
Such an opportunity had now arrived. He saw that 
in the successful vindication he had made of his own 
conduct he had gained the ear of the House ; that 
the members were in the humour to listen to him. 
The temptation was too great to be withstood. 

Receiving, in response to the expression of a fear 
that he should weary the House were he to proceed 
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further, sympathising enoouragement to go on, Clive 
dashed at once into his charges against the Court of 
Directors. The abuses in India he traced to the 
policy which, by withholding from the servants of the 
Company adequate salaries, had exposed them to 
temptations which it was impossible for human nature 
to resist. He dwelt then in impassioned terms on 
the notorious misconduct of the Directors, on their 
ignorance of India, on the manner in which their 
maladministration had caused, and was causing, the 
destruction of the inland trade of Bengal; and he 
denounced the constitution of a Court which, elected 
annually, was at the mercy of a court of proprietors, 
the interest of whom in India consisted entirely in 
the punctual receipt of large dividends on East India 
stock. 

Having by this attack made an enemy of every 
proprietor of East India stock in the House of Com- 
mons, Clive did not spare the Government. He 
denounced its members for the neglect with which 
they were treating a most important dependency of 
the Crown by leaving it to be administered without 
proper supervision by such a body as the Court of 
Directors : “ If the administration had done their 
duty, we should not now have had a speech from the 
the Throne intimating the necessity of Parliamentary 
interposition to save our possessions in India from 
impending ruin.” 

Such was the speech. Able as it was, and true 
as were its arguments, it weakened rather than 
strengthened the position of the speaker. Ministers 
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of the Crown like to consider themselves infallible. 
They resent open attacks upon their shortcomings. 
It was truly remarked by the best friends of Lord 
Clive that “he had never spoken with greater 
eloquence, never with a more evil tendency as 
regarded himself.”* 

From that evening may be dated the extremely 
bitter persecution to which Lord Clive was subjected ; 
the growing unpopularity so eloquently described by 
Lord Macaulay ,+ the unjustifiable attacks upon him for 
conduct of which he not only had not been guilty, but 
which he had repressed and condemned in others. 
These attacks, pressed on a man whose nature was 
becoming daily more sensitive, and whose constitution 
was rapidly failing, caused him infinite torture. He 
bore himself bravely, however, under the trial, and to 
the last boldly confronted his foes. 

When the bill was laid upon the table of the House 
(30th April) Colonel Burgoyne moved the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into the nature, 
state, and condition of the East India Company and 
of the British affairs in the East Indies. The motion 
was carried, and the thirty-one members were ap- 
pointed. Amongst these were Lord Clive and his 
friend Mr. Strachey, and Governor Johnstone, the 
brother of the Johnstone who had been the principal 
factor in negotiating the sale of the Subahdari on the 
death of Mir J’afar. The nomination of this Com- 
mittee caused Mr. Sulivan’s bill to be dropped. 


* Gleig’s Life of Lord Clive. 
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The Committee began its labours by directing, on 
the motion of Governor Johnstone, an inquiry into 
the conduct of individuals who, whether in the civil 
or military service of the Company, had amassed 
great wealth in India. This inquiry, unanimously 
agreed to, virtually placed Lord Clive upon his trial. 

In the examination to which Lord Clive and other 
witnesses were subject before this Committee, the 
connection of the former with Bengal from the begin- 
ning of 1757 to the close of 1760, and again from 
1765 to 1767, was rigidly scrutinised. The negotia- 
tions with Siraju’d daulah, the affair of Amichand, 
the presents received from Mir J’afar, the grant of 
the jaghir, the legacy, the regulations regarding trade, 
and every matter bearing more or less directly upon 
these main headings, were brought up, virtually as 
criminal charges. The prosecution, for so it was 
except in name, was conducted with all the ability 
which the concentrated hatred of the enemies of the 
intended victim could command. Lord Clive him- 
self was subjected to a cross-examination of a most 
minute and searching character. He was questioned 
not merely as to what he had done, but as to the 
motives which prompted his action, the ends at which 
he had been aiming; whilst his enemies endeavoured 
directly, and, when a direct purpose could under no 
circumstances be imagined, by insinuation, to prove 
that in everything he had been actuated by corrupt 
or selfish motives. His very accusers sat in judg- 
ment upon him, for the hostile sentiments of almost 
every member of the Committee were not concealed. 
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In these trying circumstances Lord Clive displayed 
a dignity and a resolution that could not fail to com- 
mand respect. His bearing was the bearing of a 
proud man, standing on his right, assailed by men 
whom he had righteously baffled. He admitted and 
justified all that he had done. His treatment of 
Amichand and his attaching of Admiral Watson’s name 
to the treaty were necessitated, he argued, by the state 
of affairs. He believed that Mr. Lushington had been 
authorised by the Admiral to sanction the signature 
of his name. Under similar circumstances he would 
act similarly. He admitted the receipt of enormous 
sums from Mir J’afar, but protested that no obligation 
of morality or public faith had been thereby violated. 
Having become, by the victory of Plassey, the arbiter 
of the situation, with a prince dependent upon his 
pleasure, an opulent city at his feet, its greatest 
bankers contending for his smiles, he himself walking 
through vaults, piled on either hand with gold and 
jewels, thrown open to him alone, “ I stand at this 
moment,” he exclaimed, ‘‘astonished at my own 
moderation ! ” 

At last the Committee made its reports. The first 
report contained the evidence taken regarding the 
first administration of Lord Clive ; the second re- 
ferred to the causes which led to the war with 
Mir Kdsim under his successor. These reports 
were presented to Parliament on the 26th May, 
printed, and circulated throughout the kingdom in 
the hope that the feeling they would create against 
Clive would lead to his inevitable disgrace, But the 
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enemies of Clive had acted like the ostrich. It is 
true that the publication of the reports did influence 
the mind against Clive and against others who had 
taken money from native princes, but it told with far 
greater effect against the authors of the prosecution, 
the Court of Directors and their friends. It con- 
victed them not only of misgovernment, but of an 
inaptitude for affairs, an ignorance, and a want of 
grasp which ruined them in the minds of all intelligent 
observers. 

Amongst a large class, indeed, Clive did not suffer by 
the publication of his evidence. His manly bearing, 
his self-assertion, his very admissions conciliated 
their esteem. Nothing had been proved against 
him which he had not previously avowed. The mis- 
carriage, then, of the clique which had whispered the 
certainty of disclosures more fatal to his fame as an 
honest man than any of which the world had been 
cognisant, produced an effect the reverse of that which 
his enemies had hoped for. The King took the lead in 
the manifestation of this change of intelligent public 
feeling in his favour. Three weeks after the reports 
of the Committee had been laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons Clive was nominated and installed 
as a Knight of the Bath. The Prime Minister, Lord 
North, and the Secretary of State, Lord Rochfort, 
seemed to follow in the same direction. The Lord- 
Lieutenancy of the county of Salop having fallen 
vacant, Lord Rochfort, with the approval of the 
Prime Minister, caused it to be intimated to Clive that 
if the office were agreeable to him they would have 
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pleasure in submitting his name to the King. The 
result was that on the 9th October Clive kissed hands 
for the Lieutenancy of Salop, and in the December 
following for that of Montgomeryshire. 

These civilities renewed the friendly relations of 
Clive with the Cabinet, and in the winter of that year 
he drew up and submitted to it the outlines of a 
measure which had for its object a complete reform 
in the home-administration of India and the transfer 
of the territorial sovereignty to the Crown. 

But his enemies, though baffled, were not yet 
beaten. What their action was Will be presently 
related. To the right understanding of it I must 
first show how the proceedings of the House of 
Commons tended to give them the opportunity they 
desired. 

When the session of 1773 opened, the Select Com- 
mittee, of which Colonel Burgoyne was Chairman, 
resumed its labours. But Lord North at the same time 
asked and obtained the appointment of a Committee of 
Secrecy, to be composed of thirteen members, with 
power to examine the books of the Company and to 
report to the House upon the state of debts and 
credits set forth therein, as well as on the system of 
management generally. The Committee was further 
directed to state whether or not, in their judgment, 
the Court of Directors should be allowed to act as, 
in their despair, they had proposed to act ; viz. to 
send six gentlemen to India to supervise their affairs 
in that country. 

Then was presented the remarkable circumstance 
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of two committees sitting at the same time, the 
animus of one being directed to compass the ruin 
of Lord Olive; the animus of the other being the 
destruction of the East India Company. The double 
inquisition resulted, as might have been expected, in 
a fiasco. The Select Committee proved numberless 
instances of corrupt reception of money from native 
chieftains ; the Secret Committee convicted the Com- 
pany of the grossest mismanagement. Despairing of 
untying, without a labour for which he was constitu- 
tionally unfitted, the Gordian knot, Lord North made 
over the papers of both committees to his attorney- 
general, Sir John Thurlow, who undertook to devote 
the Easter recess to examining them, and to make a 
proposition afterwards. He was true to his word. 
On the close of the Easter holidays he attended a 
meeting of the Cabinet summoned specially for the 
purpose, and informed its members that he had found 
the affairs of the Company to be so involved, alike from 
the misconduct of their servants and their own mal- 
administration, that he could see no alternative but 
to pass through Parliament a measure which should 
confiscate to the public all the sums acquired by the 
servants of the Crown and of the Company in India, 
under the denomination of presents from Indian 
princes, on the plea that inasmuch as those presents 
had been obtained by the military force of the country, 
they belonged properly to the State. The proposal 
was, as might have been expected, ill-received by many 
members of the Ministry, and the Cabinet broke up 
without ooming to a decision, 
l. 
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It was, nevertheless, this proposition of Sir John 
Thar low’s which formed the basis of the new attack 
against Lord Clive. After the re-assembly of Parlia- 
ment, Burgoyne, Sulivan, and their friends had 
resumed attacks which Clive had no difficulty in 
repulsing — with loss to his accusers. But on the 
10th May, Colonel Burgoyne, who a month previously 
had brought up the third and fourth reports of his 
committee, and who, in the interval, had been informed 
of Thurlow’s proposal, made his grand demonstration. 
This took the form of three resolutions, which he pro- 
posed to the House to pass. These resolutions ran 
thus : — First, “ that all acquisitions made under the 
influence of a military force, or by treaty with foreign 
princes, did of right belong to the State.” Secondly, 
“that to appropriate acquisitions so made to the 
private emolument of persons entrusted with any 
civil or military power of the State is illegal.” Thirdly, 
“ that very great sums of money, and other valuable 
property, had been acquired in Bengal from princes 
and others of that country by persons entrusted with 
the civil and military powers of the State by means of 
such powers ; which sums of money and valuable 
property have been appropriated to the private use of 
such persons.” 

It would have been difficult to make charges 
more direct against Lord Clive. Every line in the 
resolutions pointed at him. If doubt had been 
possible, Colonel Burgoyne took care to dispel 
every shadow of it in his speech introducing the 
resolutions. In that speech all the delinquencies, real 
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and imaginary, of the victor of Plassey, were emphasised 
with a bitterness not to be surpassed. Tracing all 
the misfortunes which had befallen the Company 
to the treasonable compact which deposed Sir&ju’d 
daulah and placed Mir J’afar on his seat, and 
condemning the “black perfidy” which alone had 
rendered such a policy possible, Burgoyne denounced 
the treatment of Amichand, the forging of the name 
of Admiral Watson; the subsequent agreement with 
Mir J'afar which had procured enormous sums, 
extorted, he said, by military force, under the guise 
of presents, to the leading servants of the Company 
in Bengal. The proceedings of the second adminis- 
tration were dealt with in the same bitter and 
unsparing manner. Before he sat down the orator 
declared to the House that if the resolutions should 
meet with their approbation he would not stop there, 
but would follow them up with others, his object 
being to compel those who had acquired sums of 
money in the manner he had stated to make a full 
and complete restitution. 

I pass over the speeches in support of and in 
opposition to the resolutions, to notice that de- 
livered by Lord Clive. Sketching at some length 
his own career, especially that part of it under the 
review of the House, Clive claimed a title to the 
gratitude of his country. The rewards and honours 
he had received he balanced against the services he 
had rendered. To be exposed to calumny and slander 
was always the lot of a man who had rooted out 
abuses. The throne itself had not been free from 

80 * 
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similar attacks. If such charges were encouraged 
in high places able men would be disinclined to take 
upon themselves posts of responsibility and danger. 
He then replied once again to Burgoyne’s oharges; 
defended the legality of accepting presents under 
the circumstances of the time ; and concluded by 
declaring that if the record of his services at the 
India Office, if the defence twice made in that House, 
if the approbation he had already met with, did not 
constitute an answer to the attack made upon him, he 
could make no other. 

The resolutions were, however, carried. Burgoyne 
then proceeded to fulfil the promise he had made to 
follow them up. On the 17th May he brought forward 
the following resolutions : “ That it appears to this 
House that the Eight Honourable Eobert Lord Olive, 
Baron of Plassey, in the kingdom of Ireland, about 
the time of the deposition of Sirdju’d daulah, and the 
establishment of Mir J’afar on the masnad, through 
the influence of the powers with which he was 
entrusted as member of the Select Committee and 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Forces, did obtain 
and possess himself of two lakhs of rupees as 
Commander-in-Chief, a further sum of two lakhs and 
eighty thousand rupees as member of the Select 
Committee, and a further sum of sixteen lakhs or 
more, under the denomination of a private donation ; 
which sums, amounting together to twenty lakhs and 
eighty thousand rupees, were of value, in English 
money, of two hundred and thirty-four thousand 
pounds ; and that in so doing the said Eobert Clive 
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abused the power with which he was entrusted, to the 
evil example of the servants of the public, and to the 
dishonour and detriment of the State.” 

In his speech in support of this resolution, Burgoyne 
went over the same ground he had traversed in his 
previous oration, and he concluded by begging the 
House to put aside all partiality and prejudice; to 
sanction an act of national justice ; “ to imitate the 
first example of antiquity, and strike, like Manlius, 
when the justice of the State requires it.” 

Olive replied in the most tactical speech he had ever 
delivered. He first recapitulated his services, and 
invited attention to the fact that the India Office and 
the Crown, being in possession of the general tenor of 
the circumstances upon which his accuser had dwelt, 
had repeatedly thanked him for those services; he 
then exposed the interested and revengeful motives of 
the men who had instigated the attack, sparing not 
even those in high places, who, from various causes had 
allowed themselves to sanction it ; turning from that 
subject, he asked prominent attention to the fact that 
the India Office, now his accuser, had almost forced 
him to proceed for a second time to Bengal, and had 
expressed a deep regret that his health had not 
allowed him to stay there longer. “ After certificates 
such as these, Sir,” he concluded, “ am I to be brought 
here like a criminal, and the very best parts of my 
conduct construed into crimes against the State? ” 

Stating that the resolution, if carried, would confis- 
cate all he possessed in the world except his paternal 
fortune of five hundred pounds a year, he continued ; 
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“ But on this I am content to live ; and, perhaps, I shall 
find more real content of mind and happinesB than in 
the trembling affluence of an unsettled fortune. But, 
Sir, I must make one more observation. If the 
definition of the honourable gentleman (Colonel Bur- 
goyne) and of this House, that the State, as expressed 
in these resolutions, is, quoad hoc, the Company, then, 
Sir, every farthing I enjoy is granted to me. But to 
be called upon, after sixteen years have elapsed, to 
account for my conduct in this manner, and, after an 
uninterrupted enjoyment of my property, to be ques- 
tioned, and considered as obtaining it unwarrantably, 
is hard indeed ; it is a treatment I should not think 
the British Senate capable of. But if such should be 
the case, I have a conscious innocence within me that 
tells me my conduct is irreproachable. Frangas , non 
jiectes. My enemies may take from me what I have ; 
they may, as they think, make me poor, but I will be 
happy. I mean not this as my defence, thongh I have 
done for the present. My defence will be heard at 
that bar ; but, before I sit down, I have one request 
to make to the House, — that when they come to 
decide upon my honour they will not forget their 
own.” 

After some further discussion the consideration 
of the motion was adjourned, and it was ordered 
that evidence should be heard at the bar. On the 
21st May a few witnesses were examined, and Lord 
Clive ’ s evidence given before the Select Committee 
waB read. The debate on the original motion was 
then resumed by Mr, Stanley, who proposed to omit 
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from it the words more directly inculpating the honour 
of Clive.* Mr. Fuller, who seconded the amendment, 
carried its intention even further by proposing to 
strike out the sentence which suggested that the 
action referred to in the original motion was the 
consequence of undue influenced The amendment in 
its more comprehensive form was debated with great 
warmth. Clive laboured under the disadvantage of 
counting amongst his opponents the Prime Minister, 
the careless and indolent Lord North, the Attorney 
General, and many of those whose votes were de- 
pendent on the action of the Minister. He had 
against him, likewise, all the influence of the India 
Office, and of the holders of East India Stock. He 
was not himself present during the critical part of 
the debate. He had left the House in an early part 
of the evening, after having made an impassioned 
appeal to the House to take, if they would, his for- 
tune, but to leave his honour intact. In his absence 
his case was managed by the Solicitor General, Wed- 
derburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough. After a 
protracted debate the House proceeded to a division. 
The numbers were one hundred and fifty-five in 
favour of the amendment, ninety-five against it. 
This division stripped Burgoyne’s motion of all its 

* “ And in so doing, the said Bobert Lord Clive abused the 
powers with which he was intrusted to the evil example of the 
servants of the public, and to the dishonour and detriment of 
the State.” 

t “Through the influence of the powers with which he was 
entrusted, as a member of the Select Committee, and Commander- 
in-Chief of the British forces,” 
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rancour. It left it a base narration of facts which 
no one disputed.* Incensed to see the fruit of their 
labours vanish from their grasp, the opponents of 
Lord Olive made a desperate effort to restore the 
battle. One of the most influential amongst them 
rose, after the result of the division had been declared, 
and moved, “ that Lord Clive did, in so doing, abuse 
the powers with which he was entrusted, to the evil 
example of the servants of the public.” 

The House had declared itself strongly in the 
preceding division against the introduction of any 
words which could be interpreted as affixing a stigma 
to the name of Clive, and it was not prepared to eat 
its own words at the dictation of a minority. After a 
brief discussion, the previous question was carried 
without a division. Finally, at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, the friends of Lord Clive succeeded in 
inducing the House to accept, by an unchallenged vote, 
a motion which brought the long contest to a close. 
The House passed the resolution: “That Robert, 
Lord Clive, did, at the same time, render great and 
meritorious services to his country.” 

* “ That it appears to this House that the Right Honourable 
Robert, Lord Clive, Baron of Plassey in the Kingdom of Ireland, 
about the time of the deposition of Siraju’d daulah, and the suc- 
cession of Mfr J’afar on the masnad, did obtain and possess 
himself of two lakhs of rupees as Commander-in-Chief, a further 
sum of two lakhs and eighty thousand rupees as member of the 
Select Committee, and a further sum of sixteen lakhs or more, 
under the denomination of a private donation; which sums, 
amounting together to twenty lakhs and eighty thousand rupees, 
were of the value, in English money, of two hundred and thirty- 
four thousand pounds," 
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As long as the contest, so deeply affecting his 
character, had continued, Lord Olive had borne up 
against it with a manliness, a courage, and a fortitude 
worthy of all praise. It had been a heart-breaking 
effort for one who felt that he, and he alone, had given 
to his country an empire larger than the two islands 
which constitute the home of her children. But the 
strain had been too great for a mind which from 
its early days had been subject to prolonged fits of 
melancholy, and for a constitution which had been 
shattered not less by exposure and disease, than by 
the remedies which that disease had necessitated.* 
The mental relief caused by the excitement of the 
opposition was followed by a reaction almost per- 
manent in its character. It is true that there were 
occasions when — to use the words of the brilliant 
essayist — “ his genius flashed through the gloom.” 
His condition, however, had passed almost beyond the 
region of hope. It was in vain that, immediately 
after the breaking up of Parliament he visited Bath ; 
that, finding the waters of that place had lost their 
accustomed virtue, he then proceeded to the continent. 
By degrees correspondence with his numerous and 
attached friends, whioh had constituted one of his 
greatest resources in his trials and difficulties, became 
irksome to him. The increasingly acute pain caused 
by his bodily infirmities, especially by gall-stones, 
gradually but steadily worked an effect upon his 


4 To give relief to the pain which hiB maladies caused him, 
Clive had been forced to take increasing quantities of opium. 
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mental system. The travels abroad failed permanently 
to benefit him. After his return to England in 1774 
the disease, working in two directions, oontinued to 
make progress. His mind had not the sustaining 
power wKich the consciousness that his great servioes 
were. "rightly appreciated by his fellow-countiymen 
would have given it. Far from that, the conviction that 
was an object of hatred to many, and that his 
, enemies, whom he knew to be as corrupt as they were 
unscrupulous, had the ear of the public, and had 
roused against him a mass of hatred and prejudice 
hardly to be surpassed, tended to sap the basis of the 
sustaining power which throughout the crisis had 
supported him. Little wonder, then, that under an 
acute paroxysm of intense pain, the mind, weakened 
and disappointed, gave way, or that, at such a moment, 
he should have been tempted to try the remedy which 
had failed him in his youth. He died by his own 
hand on the 22nd November 1774, just after he had 
completed his forty-ninth year. 
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Character. 

The character of Lord Clive is an open book which all 
who run may read. He possessed, above all things, 
genius. But that genius, uncultivated in early youth, 
transferred in manhood to a stage in which the higher 
virtues knew no place, where successful speculation at 
first in trade, and afterwards in the larger scheme of 
territorial aggrandisement, at the expense of rivals 
less skilful or of a race physically inferior, was the 
end and aim of existence, never acquired that exquisite 
sensibility which a more refined training might have 
given it. Like the genius of Napoleon, it remained to 
the last as rough as when it was hewn from the rock 
of nature, and not only as rough, but as disfigured by 
the mire and the clay which were adhering to it at the 
beginning. It is possible that a training of a higher 
character, earlier surroundings of a loftier and more 
refined tone, might have purified it entirely. It is, I 
say, possible : it is by no means certain. Nature might 
have asserted herself to the very end. 
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Bat tliat genius was there, a genius at first un- 
defined, impatient of control, striving to burst its 
bonds, is undeniable. In his boyhood it gave evidence 
of its existence by the fascination which its owner 
exercised over his companions. They obeyed without 
a murmur the orders of this untutored being who 
hated learning, and who protested in all his actions 
against the discipline of a school. One of his masters, 
and one only, had the wit to discover the latent 
germs, which, undeveloped, made this boy to differ so 
much from other boys. But even he failed to guide 
them. The moral nature of the lad remained, during 
the entire period of school training, absolutely un- 
touched by the discipline of his masters. It emerged 
from school-training as crude, as raw, as unpolished, 
as at the beginning. Beyond the most elementary 
education, Clive had imbibed no instruction which 
could discipline his mind. He entered the world at 
the age of nineteen an unlettered savage, unfit, as his 
friends painfully acknowledged, as he himself felt, to 
enrol himself in any of the professions open to a man 
of his position, qualified only by the power he felt 
within him for a life of adventure. 

He went to India. For the first time he writhed 
under the restraints of real discipline. In a climate 
in which, for eight months in the year, out-door pur- 
suits except in the very early morning or in the 
evening are forbidden, he was forced to apply himself 
to sedentary occupations as uninteresting as they 
were distasteful. He no longer possessed there 
the resources which, at school, had enabled him to 
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glide lightly through the hours of nominal labour. 
He had no congenial friends, no admiring comrades, 
with whom to plan, during those hours, the daring 
projects to be executed as soon as they should be 
free. Forced into communion with himself he found 
still no resources. He wanted action, and there was 
no action. Nor did the atmosphere around him 
contribute to alleviate the gloom induced by this 
introspection. From morning to night and from 
night to morning but one idea irradiated the scene. 
That idea was how, by private trade, sufficient money 
might be accumulated to enable each man entitled to 
trade privately to return with a fortune to his native 
land. And was it for this that he had come to India? 
Was it that, after years of drudgery in a bad climate, 
he might accumulate an income sufficient to enable 
him to live in the country be had quitted because he 
panted for the action which in it was denied him? 
The thought was intolerable. We can scarcely 
wonder that the despair produced by a contemplation 
of the only possible future before him drove him to 
attempt his existence. What was life to him, if life 
was to be drudgery to end only in vacuity ? 

Suddenly the scene changed. Action, after all, 
had become possible in India. The aggression of 
the French drove Clive and his co-patriots from 
Madras to Fort St. David. There he took part in 
the defence of that place against the attacks directed 
against it by Dupleix. A world gradually opened out 
to him in which he felt qualified to play a part. He 
recognised intuitively his fitness for the new situa- 
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tion. The instincts of his boyhood, the instincts 
which had commanded the obedience of his fellows, 
returned to him as fresh and as strong as they had 
been in those early days. Only, here, he was under 
restrictions : he was shut out from command : he was 
simply a volunteer, prevented even from offering 
suggestions or from criticising audibly the operations 
of others. 

The new world had, then, its drawbacks. Genius 
had found action, it is true, but it was not the spon- 
taneous action which is the fruit of its own vivid 
inspiration. Imagine Napoleon under the command 
of CartauxI* We Bee there Olive under Gingen 1 
The situation was too intolerable. 

Genius revolted ! With the miserable generalship 
which had forced Gingen to flee before d’Auteuil 
from Yalkonda, Olive would have nought to do. 
Whatever might be the risk, he would speak out. 
Careless, then, of consequences ; eager only to show 
how it might still be possible to remedy the evil; 
Olive returned to Fort St. David and communicated 
with Governor Saunders. Half convinced, but still 
somewhat distrusting the critic who was not a pro- 
fessional critic, Saunders subjected Olive to new 
proofs. When these had been satisfactorily given, 
he transferred him to the military service, and sent 
him to examine the city beleaguered by the French, 
and the fall of which would be fatal to the interests 
of which he had charge. Clive went, saw, and 

* On© of the incapable Generals under wbom Bonaparte served 
before Toulon. 
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reported. The clear nature of his reports, the decided 
character of his recommendations, completed the 
influence he had gained over Saunders. Thence- 
forward every trammel was removed. 

At last genius was unfettered. The result was 
seen at Ark&t, at Kav^rip&k, at Trichinapalli. The 
military conduct of Clive at those places, alike in 
protracted defence and in brilliant attack, his mas- 
terly combinations, his coolness and daring in danger, 
under surprise, his quick eye to seize every point of 
the situation, entitle him to a place amongst great 
captains. If he made a mistake, he repaired it so 
completely as to cause the enemy to regret that they 
had endeavoured to take advantage of it. But he 
made few mistakes. His conceptions were always 
brilliant, his plans were always masterly, his execution 
was always effective. In less than eighteen months 
he had conquered India south of the river Krishna — 
nominally for Muhammad Ali, really for his own 
countrymen. 

Those months were the most brilliant of his 
life. They were the first in which he really lived. 
Existence previously had had so few charms for him 
that he would have been well content to let it go. 
But from the moment Saunders gave him leave to 
march on Ark&t, he was born again. The gate to 
the world, wherein the ideas which overpowered hm^ 
would have full and free scope, had been opened to him. 
He had action at last, action of his own creation, 
action the consequence of the conceptions of his own 
genius. Then he revelled in life, then he felt ail 
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the buoyancy ©f existence, the entire correspondence 
between the brain and the will which makes a strong 
man irresistible. He lived in those months. The 
savage of Lostock and Market Drayton had at last 
found his sphere in which the distorted genius of those 
early days would develop itself. They were to him 
what 1796 was to Napoleon. Their effect was not 
very dissimilar. In the midst of all his triumphs 
Olive remained a savage still. Genius had asserted 
itself. The time and the opportunity had not yet 
arrived for nature 3 

In due course that time and that opportunity 
arrived. A visit to England had proved to Clive that 
his schoolboy instincts were right ; that his untutored 
and undisciplined nature was not trained to mingle 
with satisfaction in the ordinary social life of Eng- 
land. Again he panted for action. Again did he 
proceed to India in search of it. 

This time action came to seek him. The renown 
he had gained in Southern India indicated him as 
the fittest person to recover the lost prestige of the 
English in Bengal. He proceeded to Bengal, recap- 
tured Calcutta, terrified the Niiw&b who had con- 
doned, if he did not sanction, the slaughter of our 
countrymen, into the signing of a treaty, the clauses 
of which he dictated ; crushed, in the teeth of his 
remonstrances, the French settlement on the Hugli ; 
and by these successes obtained for his countrymen 
a position in the fairest province of India far surpassing 
any which they had held before. He did not stop there. 
Partly — at the outset, I believe, entirely — because he 
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was under, orders to return to Madras as soon as be 
should have restored order in Bengal, and he felt 
convinced that his departure would be the signal for 
the renewal of the attack which in the preceding year 
had been so fatal ; partly — as time went on — because 
in the vacillating and impulsive nature of Siraju’d 
daulah he had detected the qualities which make 
their owner an easy prey : — he determined not to 
abandon his task until he had for ever rendered 
the Ntiwab powerless for mischief. So far his 
proceedings, so far likewise the end and aim of his 
policy, need no justification. His open and avowed 
object being to make the English settlement in 
Bengal secure against an attack such as that which 
only a few months earlier had destroyed it, he was 
bound to take the measures which, in his honour and 
conscience, he believed to be necessary to attain that 
end. He knew well that it was his own name — the 
name of Clive — not the name of the English — which 
had become a terror to the NUw&b. That prince had 
driven the English without Clive from their hearths 
and homes in Calcutta ; the English led by Clive had 
recovered those hearths and homes, had stormed his 
own town of Hugh, had captured the French settle- 
ment, and now threatened him. Every communi- 
cation between the two had satisfied Clive that his 
was the name which had frightened the Nuw&b, 
which stood prominently forward as the protector of 
English interests in Bengal. He was justified, there- 
fore, in resolving, before be should quit Bengal, to 
render the Ndwdb powerless for mischief, 
i. 


31 
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It was only when he came to ponder over the 
measures he should adopt to carry out this aim that 
the heavy clay of his baser nature was manifested. 
The negotiations carried on by means of Amlohand 
with the wealthy bankers and the discontented nobles 
of Murshid&b&d gradually roused into action the 
passions which, for want of opportunity perhaps, had 
been dormant in this lower stratum. It can never be 
oongenial to a lofty mind to urge a subordinate to 
use all his endeavours to induce the influential people 
with whom he comes in contact to betray their 
master. To bring himself to incite such a line of 
conduct was the first step made by Clive in the fatal 
path of mental degradation. The next step was 
infinitely more debasing. The negotiations with 
Amichand and others at the Court of MurshidaMd had 
given Clive a very exaggerated idea of the treasures 
at the disposal of the ruling prince. From the carry- 
ing out of a measure which should simply render the 
Ntfw&b powerless for mischief, his mind passed, then, 
at a bound, to a scheme which, whilst attaining that 
end, should at the same time enrich himself. The 
intelligence received from Murshid&b&d that there 
were two highly influential nobles bidding for his 
support to betray their master, nurtured this concep- 
tion. Thenceforward it became a deliberate plan. 
From the moment it took possession of his mind every 
scruple vanished, the baser nature triumphed; the 
flaws in the stone which had till then shone out with 
so pure and bright a lustre became manifest to every 
observer. 
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The baser nature triumphed. Bevelling in its 
triumph it caused its master to perpetrate deeds from 
which, before he had been tempted, Clive himself 
would have shrunk back with horror. The price to be 
paid to himself for the death of Sirrfju’d daulah — for 
in the East deposition means death — two hundred and 
thirty-four thousand pounds, was a great temptation 
to the man who, only thirteen years before, had landed 
in Madras a penniless and unfriended lad. It was a 
temptation so great, so absorbing, that to clutch at 
the amount the baser nature had no thought for the 
victim — the misguided boy still in his teens — who 
might yet, with opportunity, redeem the faults of his 
early training. One word from Clive could have 
ensured that his life, at least, should be spared ; the 
baser nature would not allow him to speak that word. 
Was it to be expected that it should ? It had already 
made of him the betrayer of the agent who had served 
him well, who had woven the plot which was to give 
him the wealth he coveted ! Had he one single feeling 
of sympathy for the wretch whom his falseness drove 
to madness? He speaks of him throughout his 
correspondence as a miserable tool who was to be 
discarded because he had demanded too much, and 
the threatened betrayal by whom of the plot against 
Siraju’d daulah would have been fatal to his 



The very thought that when so close to accomplish- 
ment those plans might fail, that, through the action 
of one man he might be baulked of the fortune 
dangling before his eyes, roused the baser nature to 

81 * 
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the committal of a deed which for ever stamps its 
perpetrator. It made of Clive a forger 1 

The deed accomplished, the price of treason paid, 
genius once more re-asserted itself. Not, however, 
the pure unalloyed genius of the Southern India days, 
genius revelling in its freedom from swathing bonds, 
genius able to execute the plans it had conceived. 
No ; side by side with that genius stalked the baser 
nature, the nature which, having tasted, continued 
to cry “ Give, give I” Thus having, by an insistance 
on the prompt payment of the price of treason, reduced 
the supplanter of Siriju’d daulah to the position of a 
dependant, unable, without his aid, to maintain order 
amongst his subjects, still less to repel foreign 
invasion, Clive insisted that for every service rendered 
there should be a corresponding reward. Some- 
times the reward took the shape of money paid 
to the general coffers, but the baser nature never 
forgot the interests of its owner. This was especially 
manifested by the transfer to Clive himself in 1759, 
as a personal gift, of the zamindari of the whole 
of the districts south of Calcutta, then rented by 
the Company, and valued at thirty thousand pounds 
a year. His desperate clinging to this fatal gift, 
following, as that gift did, other large appropriations, 
was the main cause of the contentions with the India 
Office which were a principal factor in the troubles 
of his later life 1 

For the second time Clive visited England. Again, 
in spite of his wealth, his fame, his services, he felt 
ill at ease in the social life of his native land. 
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Whispers regarding the means whereby his wealth 
had been acquired had preceded him. His title to 
the estates which brought him, by his own admission, 
twenty-seven thousand pounds a year, was questioned. 
If he was not then looked upon with the suspicion 
which all but overwhelmed him at a later period, his 
society was not courted. Command virtually irre- 
sponsible had given him a brusqueness of manner 
which did not conciliate, nor did the stern expression 
of a countenance never well-favoured prepossess 
men in his favour. His ambition, too, was 
thwarted. He failed to obtain a seat in the House 
of Commons, he quarrelled with the India Office; 
he recognised every day that his achievements in 
Bengal were appreciated far below their value. 
He was inwardly intensely relieved when he was 
suddenly invited to return to that Presidency, to 
restore there the order which had disappeared on 
his departure. 

The disorder which had supervened on his departure 
from the provinces he had conquered is to be traced 
to himself. His successors had made of his example 
a principle, and had carried that principle into the 
transactions of every-day life. Following the lines 
which he had laid down, the Government of Bengal 
had twice during the four years of his absence sold to 
the highest bidder the Siibahd&ri of the three pro- 
vinces. A principle which governed the disposal of 
the highest office in the state had come very rapidly 
to be applied to every office. Free-trade licenses, the 
monopoly of certain grades of the Company’s servants. 
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were sent likewise into the market. Justice was bought 
and sold. Honour, morality, virtue, the Bense of right 
and wrong, had disappeared. The literature of the 
period, of which some exists still, proves that, from 
highest to lowest, corruption, and all the baser chil- 
dren of corruption, reigned supreme in the British 
settlements. So great was the scandal, that it 
forced even from Clive, on his return in 1765, 
the exclamation, “ Alas ! how is the English name 
sunk ! ” * 

But, after all, the men he found in Bengal had 
simply applied to every department the example which 
Clive had given them when dealing with the highest. 
It was that fatal transaction with Mir J’afar, that 
sudden accumulation of wealth by the sale of the 
highest office in Bengal, which had stimulated the 
cupidity of every office-holder in the country. Granted 
that the overthrow of Siraju’d daulah, that the bar- 
gaining with Mir J’afar, had been necessary for the 
security of English interests in India, high morality 
required that the pecuniary advantages derived there- 
from should be accumulated for the Company of which 


* “If I were to dwell upon the situation of the Company’s 
affairs in Bengal,” he writes in another letter, “ both civil and 
military, a volume would not be sufficient. The inhabitants of 
the country have been laid under contribution by both civil and 
military, their goods taken from them at an under-price, and 
presents of money have either been extorted from them, or given 
for interfering in the affairs of government by insisting on men 
of high employments being turned out, and others appointed in 
their room.” 
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Clive was the servant, by the use of whose resouroes 
alone he had been able to carry out his part of the 
compact ! But for the servants to take the kernel 
and leave the master the shell, for the servants to 
take the profit and charge the master with the 
cost — that was an example which, occurring in 
a country more than ten thousand miles distant 
from supervision, could not fail to be elevated into 
a principle. 

Slight reason, then, had Clive, on his return to 
India in 1765, to be surprised at the universality of 
the application of the principle which he had in- 
augurated. But the Clive who returned to India in 
1765, was not, to all outward appearance, the Clive 
who had quitted that country in 1760. The man 
who had filled his coffers by the disposal of a vice- 
regal throne; who, defending his conduct in after 
years, expressed surprise at his own moderation at 
that eventful period ; who had not scrupled to accept 
from Mir J’afar, in return for services rendered to 
that prince as a servant of the Company, lands valued 
at thirty thousand pounds a year, and then rented 
by the Company, thus assuming the position of land- 
lord to his masters — returned to India a hater of 
corruption, an ardent lover of all the virtues, a man 
determined, at all costs, to put down vice, to repress 
bribery, to make the taking of presents illegal — to 
cleanse, in a word, the Augaean stable, the existence 
of which his example in preceding years had made 
possible 1 

Clive’s second administration in Bengal, regarded as 
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a detached work, merits the highest praise. Could he 
have obliterated all the details of the first adminis- 
tration, he would have descended to posterity with a 
crown of real glory encircling his brows. He was 
there the stern, just, thorough, resolute man, waging 
war against corruption and its kindred vices, eradi- 
cating the system which had made those vices possible, 
punishing the guilty, urging upon his masters a course 
of action which would have destroyed every excuse 
for dabbling in trade. / All that he did he did 
thoroughly, completely, well. He could not make a 
perfect cure, because the one course which would 
have been effectual to that end — the placing on a 
proper footing of the salaries of public servants — 
was not permitted by his masters. But he did 
everything but that. He suppressed a mutiny — 
of which he likewise was the indirect author — with 
a firmness, a coolness, and a success which form 
an example to ail ages. He conducted a political 
negotiation, which secured for the English posses- 
sions a solid frontier. He showed himself in all 
respects the virtuous, resolute, far-sighted reformer 
and statesman. 

But who was he who thus, in little more than two 
years, roughly rooted out the evil system he found 
existing ? It was the same man who had planted that 
system. Well might the corrupt councillors who, 
administering Bengal in the early part of 1765, had, 
before the arrival of Clive, sold, for their own profit, 
the Siibahddri of the three provinces — well might they 
argue that of all men living he who was coming to sit 
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above them could find no fault with their proceedings ; 
for had not he set them the example ? And when he 
did come, when he did find fault, when he openly re- 
proached them, was not their anger, was not their 
indignation, well founded ? Almost any other man but 
this man, they argued, would have had the right to 
reprove them. But for one who had realised, by 
similar means, an enormous fortune ; who, by virtue 
of the position acquired by such an accumulation, was 
now sent to rule over them ; for such a man to prohibit 
actions in them which he never scrupled to commit 
himself — that was the veriest hypocrisy ; that was the 
cant of the profligate who has outlived his powers ; that 
was, in very deed, Satan reproving sin. This thought, 
undoubtedly, underlay the unpopularity of Clive during 
his second administration; it underlay the hostility 
after his return to England, which shortened his 
life. The rebukes which men could have borne, 
the reforms to which men would have submitted, 
from one whose hands were pure, they could not 
tolerate from a man who was revelling in wealth 
acquired by means which he denounced when put 
into action by others! 

There was reason in this objection. Men will not 
stand to be lectured by a man who has profited by 
the vices which he denounces in them. The manner 
in which Clive had made his fortune ought to have 
prevented him, being the man he was, from return- 
ing to India. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
he returned thither a changed man. His nature had 
hardened, that was all. The clay had become as 
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solid as the crystal of which it now formed a part. 
He had never repented of the manner in which he 
had acquired his fortune. None of the actions which 
posterity has reprobated caused his conscience the 
smallest uneasiness. He justified every action — even 
to the forging of Admiral Watson’s name and his 
treatment of Amichand — to his friends, to himself, 
later on before Parliament. He had simply become 
hardened. He felt the stronger from his hardening. 
He even, if we may judge from his correspondence, 
felt most righteously indignant at the perpetration 
by others of the vices which had made his fortune. 
Who has not witnessed a father reproaching in his 
son the sins which he himself as a young man had 
committed ? There we see Olive ; the only difference 
being that, whilst the father had not profited from his 
youthful depravities, the fortune acquired by Clive 
stood against him and condemned him ! 

Whilst, therefore, it is impossible not to award the 
highest meed of praise to the second administration 
of Clive, our admiration must stop there. It cannot 
extend to the man himself. To have been consistent, 
Clive should have despoiled himself of the gains he 
had acquired by the means he was denouncing. He 
was not capable of this sacrifice. He was, then, 
as his enemies declared, in the position of Satan 
reproving sin. 

He returned to England, to meet on landing the 
maledictions and the maledictory effects of the men 
whom he had denounced for corruption. They did 
not spare him. Every hour he was made to feel 
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their implacable resentment. The poisoned arrows 
discharged by them at his most vulnerable points 
were numerous enough “ to darken the face of the 
sun.” In the council chamber of the nation, in the 
baronial hall, in the drawing-room, in the hovel of 
the working man, the stories of the atrocities of this 
“bold bad man ” were circulated and believed. Not 
one stratum of society was exempt from their in- 
fluence. Literature, represented by Johnson, de- 
nounced him; the peasantry believed he had built 
the walls of his house so thick in order to keep out 
the devil. In the pulpit, on the stage, in the 
ante-chambers of the palace, in the coffee-rooms 
of Fleet Street and the Strand, the cry was still 
the same. 

Clive bore up against the hue and cry, which would 
have overwhelmed a lesser man, with the same manly 
and daring courage which had already carried him 
through so many dangers. Not for an instant would 
he bow his head to the storm. Proudly he confronted 
his enemies, admitted the deeds they imputed to him, 
justified them, claimed credit even for moderation, 
and then, turning on those who had hounded on every 
class of society to persecute him, denounced them 
with unmeasured scorn. He, at least, had rendered 
services which had added provinces equal in extent 
to a European kingdom to the Empire ; never had 
so large a territory been gained at so small an out- 
lay ; his actions, now imputed to him as crimes, had 
been condoned by his masters. But for those who 
brought these charges ! It was they who, by making 
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of a special act performed under extraordinary cir* 
cumstances a precedent, and exaggerating that pre- 
cedent until it had taken the shape of an immoral and 
unjustifiable principle, had imperilled the British hold 
on the provinces he had conquered, and brought the 
British name into disrepute. It was because he had 
baffled their cupidity and foiled their schemes that 
they now accused him before his countrymen, that 
they attempted to make him the author of the evils 
which, in effect, he had remedied. 

The defence of Clive against the secret inuendoes, 
the exaggerations, the spoken and whispered calum- 
nies by which he had been assailed, was, in fact, 
complete. The open charges he never, I repeat, 
attempted to deny. He justified alike his treatment 
of Amichand, the use which he had made of the name 
of Watson, his appropriation of the two hundred 
and thirty-four thousand pounds which the victory of 
Plassey had gained for him. But the under-current 
of public feeling was too strong to be turned by such 
a defence as his. Calumny had done its work too 
completely. With the great mass of mankind the 
admission of the major premiss, an admission compul- 
sory because so easy of demonstration, stood forward 
as a proof that the minor premiss, which might be 
denied because not capable of being brought clearly 
home, must be true also. On the public, then, on 
society, the defence of Clive fell as the spear hurled 
by Priam fell on the armour of Achilles. Even in 
the House of Commons, though he was able to avert 
a hostile verdict, his friends deemed it unwise to 
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propose an approval of the conduct which had been 
impugned. The sums he had accepted to compass 
the dethronement of Siraju’d daulah were recorded; 
the House refused, by accepting the previous ques- 
tion, to come to a decision as to whether his accept- 
ance of those sums was worthy of condemnation ; and 
he was declared to have rendered great and meri- 
torious services to his country. All that the House 
of Commons did was to affirm a truism. It shrank 
from passing an opinion. The verdict was tanta- 
mount to a lenient censure ! 

Clive did not long survive this contest. The bitter 
struggle had told on a constitution enfeebled by 
disease. The mind which had been sustained by the 
excitement of the contest, could not bear the silence 
of the reaction. And such a reaction I What had he 
now to live for, this man who had been the arbiter of 
the fate of millions ? All that would have made the 
evening of life enjoyable — 

That which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

He must not look to have. 

He had them not. He felt that he was hated, that 
in the eyes of the multitude he was a cruel tyrant 
who had despoiled the poor to enrich himself. He was 
shut out even, it seemed to him, from employment. 
The burden of living, even at the age of forty-nine, 
was, under such circumstances, too great. 

And yet there had been a better life open to his 
splendid genius. It may be profitable to imagine 
what Clive might have been if in the fatal year of his 
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life, 1757, lie had been able to subdue the corroding 
desire of enriching himself quickly. We may grant, 
and fairly grant, that he felt then the absolute 
necessity, for the security of British interests, of 
replacing Sir&ju’d daulah by Mir J’afar ; we may even 
grant that he felt the necessity, for the security of the 
same interests, of so hampering Mir J’afar by enforced 
payments of money, as to deprive him of the power 
of turning against his allies. What a position would 
have been his if he had paid the money so acquired 
into the coffers of the Company, instead of dividing it 
with his fellow-servants of the Company 1 No need 
would then have been felt for forging the name of 
Watson, or for breaking faith with Amichand ! Clive 
would have returned to England the immaculate hero ; 
the illustrious warrior who, with hands unspotted, 
had given the nucleus of a new empire to his country. 
Nor would that have been his only reward. He would 
not, it is true, have amassed the fortune which he 
actually acquired ; but it may well be surmised that 
neither his country nor the Court of Directors would 
have allowed him to remain a poor man. It is even 
possible that, in their appreciation of his disinterested 
conduct, the India House might have allowed him to 
retain, without a murmur, the jaghir which Mir J’afar, 
just prior to his return to England, had conferred upon 
him. That, however, is but a trifling detail. The 
fact would have stood out that this man, who had 
conquered Bengal, had achieved a more difficult con- 
quest over himself. Still young; gifted, ambitious, 
what a career was not open to him l Untrained as a 
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speaker, his first great speech in the House of 
Commons had wonderfully impressed so critical a 
judge of eloquence as was Lord Chatham. What 
if he had been able to use his oratorical powers, 
not to defend himself, but to serve his country I 
There is no limit to the vista which such a con- 
templation offers. A great reputation, a lofty 
and spotless character, genius unmeasured, great 
oratorical power, and forty- four I Everything was 
possible. 

It was not to be. The want of scruple, which 
impelled him to throw aside every principle in order to 
clutch at the moneys of Sir&ju’d daulah, made of a 
life, which might have been brilliant beyond com- 
parison, a failure ending in self-immolation. Clive 
laid the foundation of the British Empire in India; 
but he did not leave behind him that which a man as 
unscrupulous as himself, the great Napoleon, truly 
declared to be the best inheritance a man can leave to 
his children — “ a reputation without spot.” 

Can it be that there is something in the career of 
the conqueror which deadens conscience and sooras 
scruple? Look at Alexander, at Caius Julius, at 
Frederic II., at Napoleon ! Clive was not worse than 
they. The work of Clive was, all things considered, 
as great as that of Alexander; it has endured far 
longer than that of Napoleon. Frederic triumphed 
to the last in spite of his want of scruple; and his 
work, continued on the same basis, triumphs still. 
It was that want, however, which was fatal personally 
to Alexander and to Caius Julius, fatal politically to 
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Napoleon. The reader has seen how fatal it was to 
the conqueror of Plassey I 

To sum up. Clive was a great soldier, a great 
administrator, a bom leader of his fellows. The 
bluntness of his moral perceptions prevented him 
from being a great man! 
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Adams, Major John, high mili- 
tary character of, 351 ; defeats 
the troops of Mir Kasim, at 
Katwa, at Glieriah and l/ndwa 
NaU, 352. 

Adlercron, Colonel, a candidate 
for the Bengal command, 161. 

Adyar, the French beat the 
troops of the N u w&b on the, 32 . 

Aix-la-Chapelle, terms of the 
treaty of, compel Dupleix to 
restore Madras to the English, 
35. 

Ajl, victory of the English on 
the, 352. 

Ambtir, battle of, 49 ; effects of 
the, 50. 

Am fell and, warns the English 
deputies of the designs of the 
NviwAb, 176, and note; is in- 
structed to work on the mind 
of the NAwAb in the interests 
of the English, 195 ; intrigues 
with Nandkumar to withhold 
assistance from the French, 
198; reticence regarding the 
terms made with Mir J’afar 
displayed by Mr. Watts to- 
wards, 228 i forces Mr. Watts 

I. 


Am ichand — cont. 

to reveal the secret, 229 ; evi- 
dence regarding the assertion 
that he threatened to reveal 
the plot tends to exculpate 
him, 229-33 ; is induced to 
proceed to Calcutta, 244 ; is 
shown the fictitious treaty and 
is satisfied, 244-5 ; is unde- 
ceived after Plassey, 275, and 
note; the shock causes soft- 
ening of the brain terminating 
in death, 276. 

Amyatt, Mr., advises BAmna- 
rain to “ act as he found to 
his own advantage,” 301; is 
despatched on a mission to 
MungAr, 349. 

Angria family, the, pursue a 
piratical profession at Gheriah, 
150; made great havoc on 
French, English, and Butch 
vessels, 151. 

Anwaru’d-din, Nuwab of the 
KarnAtak, prohibits the Eng- 
lish from waging war in 
Southern India, 27 ; refuses 
to intervene against the 
French, 30; orders Bupleix 
to restore Madras, 31 ; sends 
a force to compel him, 81 ; is 
defeated and slain by Chanda 
SAhib, 49. 
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Arkat, is abandoned on the ap- 
proach of CliTe, 70 j effect of 
the occupation of, on the con- 
tending parties, 74; descrip- 
tion of, 76 ; siege of, 77-86 ; 
compared with the siege of 
Lakhnao in 1857, 87. 

Army, officers of the Bengal, 
origin of the receipt of double 
batta by, 396 ; cling to it in 
spite of the order for its 
abolition, 396-8 ; memorialise 
the Government for its re- 
storation, 400 ; reason of the 
discontent of, 401 ; political 
position which would make 
a combination of, dangerous, 
402 ; conspiracy of, 401-4 ; at 
Mungdr and Bankipur resign 
their commissions, 412-13; ac- 
tion of at Calcutta, 414-15 ; on 
the frontier, 416 ; combina- 
tions of, are suppressed at 
Allah/ibdd and at SurajpAr,. 
417-18 ; at Mungdr, 419-24 ; 
at Bankipur, 426 ; are on their 
knees, 426 ; conditions of ser- 
vice of, altered, 427; indi- 
vidual instances of, Parker, 
Duffield, Robertson, how dealt 
with, 428. 

Arnf, battle of, 91-4. 

Awadh ( Oudh) , the K uwAb-V azi'r 
of, espouses the cause of Mir 
Kdsim, and is defeated at 
Patna, 354; and at Baksar, 
355 ; position of the Ntiwab 
Vazi'r of, at the time of the 
Becond arrival of Clive, 380 ; 
treaty of, with Clive, 383-7. 

B. 

Bajbjj, action near, between 
Clive and M&nakchand, 164-7 ; 
extraordinary capture of, 168. 

Baksar, the Xfdwdb*Ya 2 fr of 
Awadh is defeated at, 355. 


Bdlaj i Rao, chief of Birar, sends 
an agent to Calcutta to offer 
to co-operate with the English 
against Siraju’d daulah, *238. 

Bardhwan, affords an illustration 
of the corruption of the civil 
servants of the Company in 
1765,371-2. 

Barker, Sir Robert, conduct of, 
on obtaining an inkling of the 
combination of the officers 
under his command, 405 ; 
declines to accept the resigna- 
tion of their commissions by 
his officers, 413 ; despatches 
four ringleaders to Calcutta, 
414. 

Batta, origin of, under its modi- 
fications of Bingle, double, and 
half, 395; reasons why the 
India House latterly viewed it 
with disfavour, 396 ; the aboli- 
tion of ordered ; why not 
carried out, 396-8 ; Clive 
abolishes it, 399. 

Beecher, Mr., a weak-kneed 
member of Council, 199. 

Boscawen, Admiral, besieges 
Pondiehery but is foiled, 83 ; 
in vain urges the English to 
action, 42; leaves India, 43, 
50. 

Burgoyne, Colonel, leads the 
second attack against Lord 
Clive in the House of Com- 
mons, 460 ; first report of the 
Committee of, 462-3 ; Com- 
mittee of, resumes its labours, 
464; repeats hisattacksagainst 
Clive, 466-8 ; is defeated, 472. 

Bussy, defeats Anwaru’d-dfn at 
Ambur,49; storms the fortress 
of Jinji, 55. 

c. 

Ca.illJ.ud, Major, is appointed 
to succeed Clive, ana comes 
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Caillaud, Mai. — emit. 
round to Bengal, 326 ; pro- 
ceeds with a Force to Mur- 
shidabad, 327 ; is summoned 
to Calcutta to take part in 
the deliberations following 
the death of Mfran, 341-2; 
advice given by, 342 ; receives, 
at a later period, a portion of 
Mir Kasim’s bribe, 344. 

Calcutta, attacked by Siraju’d 
daulab, 157 ; garrison of, 157 ; j 
shameful behaviour of a por- 
tion ot the English in, 157-8 ; 
surrenders to Siraju’d daulah, 
159 ; evacuated by M&nak- 
chand, and occupied by the 
English, 169 ; joy of the 
inhabitants of, 171; Council 
of, send two deputies to treat 
with the Nuwdb, 176. 

Carnac, Major, defeats the 
Nuwab-Vaz/r of Awadh near 
Patna, 354 ; appointed a 
coadjutor of Clive, 837; and 
commander of the forces in 
Bengal, 357 ; proceeding of, 
with reference to the new 
covenants, 400. 

Car stairs, Colonel, takes Patna, 
but is driven out, pursued, 
and beaten by the troops of 
Mir Kasim, 350, 351. 

Champion, Major, appointed to 
a command in Bengal, 357; 
is deputed by lord Cive, with 
other officers, to Mungcr to 
check the mutiny of the 
officers, 414 ; arrives at Mun- 
ger and takes steps to bring 
officers and men to a sense of 
duty, 419-20. 

Chanda Sahib, position of in 
the beginning of 1761, 3-8 ; 
marches into North and South 
Ark&t, 9 ; drives the English 
from Yalkonda, 10; attacks 
them at Utatdr, 12 ; occupies 
Shrirangam, 14 ; besieges 
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Trichinapalli, 15 ; past history 
of, 47 ; allies himself with 
Mozaffar Jang and Dupleiz, 
48 ; defeats A'nwaru’d d/n and 
becomes Nuwab of the Kar- 
natak, 49; false move of, in 
marching against Tanjdr, 51 ; 
allows himself to bo duped by 
the Raja and raises the siege, 
52-3 ; throws himself on Du- 
pleix for aid, 54 ; completely 
defeats Muhammad Ali, 55; 
invests Trichinapalli, 59 ; de- 
spatches a considerable force 
to besiege Arkat, 73 ; follows 
the fortunes of the French, 
99-137 ; is murdered after 
having surrendered, 138. 

Chandernagore, vide Chandra- 
nagar. 

Chandranagar, the French at, 
1 74-5 ; deputies from in Cal- 
cutta, 194 ; description of, 
! 202; engineer of, deserts to 

| the English, 203 ; garrison of, 
I 203, and note ; siege of, 204- 
j 11 ; reflections on capture of, 
211-13. 

I Chougalpatt, besieged and cap- 
j tured by Clive, 142. 

Civil Service, general corruption 
of the members of the, in 
1765, 357-74; bitterness felt 
by the members of the, 
towards Clive, 374. 

Clive, impressions made upon 
the mind of, by the position 
of affairs at Trichinapalli, 16 ; 
resolution taken by, in conse- 
quence, 17; birth, education, 
and early life of, 18-20 ; is 
sent as a writer to Madras, 
21 ; voyage of, to India, 122 ; 
early experiences of, in India, 
28 ; effect of the life on, 24, 
25 ; escapes from Madras in 
disguise, 80; new life of, at 
Fort St, David, 31 ; part taken 
M » 
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by, in siege of Pondichery, 
S3, and note ; accompanies the 
expedition against lanj dr, 36 ; 
leads the storming party 
against Devikdta, 37-8 , Law- 
rence’s opinion of, 43 ; is 
appointed Commissary to the 
troops, 43 ; cruises tor the 
recovery of his health in the 
Bay of Bengal, 44 ; returns to 
Foit St. David and marches, 
as Commissary, with the foice 
under Gingen, 61 ; resigns his 
office and returns to Fort St. 
David, 62 ; communicates his 
ideas to Mr Saunders, 62 , is 
sent to accompany a force to 
Verdachelam, and returns, 63 , 
lesigns the civil, and enteis 
the military service of the 
Company, 63 ; proceeds with 
a force to Trithinapalli, 64, 
thoughts suggested to, by the 
English position at that place, 
64r5; proposes to carry the 
War into the enemy’s countiy, 
67 ; sets out for Arkat, 69 j 
takes possession of it without 
fighting, 70; attacks the enemy 
at Timan, 71-2 ; strengthens 
and victuals the tort of Aihat, 
72 ; sends a force to escort his 
guns from Kanchipuram, 73 j 
defence by, of Arkdt, 77-87 , 
joy of, and its cause, at his 
success, 88 ; political position 
attained to by, 89; marches 
against Bi'za Sahib, 90; de- 
feats him at Ami, 91-4; re- 
turns to Madras and prepares 
for a inarch on Trichmdpalh, 
95 ; experience of, of Indian 
warfare not yet quite complete, 
95-6 ; prepares to meet the 
using m North Ark&t, 104; 
sets out from Madras, 105; 
search of, for theenemv, 105-6 ; 
u surprised near Kavenp&k, 
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107; wonderful coolness and 
self-posBession of, 107; after 
two hours fighting bastard- 
prudence advises him to re- 
treat, 109 , neglects her counsel, 
finds out the weak point of 
the enemy, and heats him, 
110-11 ; is ordered to return 
to Fort St. David, 113; is 
supeiseded by Lawrence and 
sets out for Tnchmapalh, 113; 
“ impiudence ” of, contrasted 
with the “ prudence ” of Law, 
115-16, reconnoitres Law’spo- 
sition, devises and executes a 
plan which causes the defeat 
of that leader, 120-21; pro- 
pounds a plan for completely 
destroying his aimv, 122; 
which is accepted, 123, ciosses 
the Kolrun and encampB at 
Samiaveram, 124 , stoims Man- 
surp^t and Lalgudi, 126 ; 
baffleB d’Auteuil and returns 
to Samiaveram, 127 ; is sur- 
prised by the French at 
Samiaveram, 128, critical situ- 
ation, and coolness of, 129-31 ; 
foils the enemy, and pursues 
them, 133 , critical view of 
the conduct of, 134 , the nar- 
row escapes of, 134 ,- captures 
Paichandah, and forces d’Au- 
teuil to surrender with his 
whole army, 136-7; returns 
to Madras, and is sent to 
capture Kovilam andCheng&l- 
patt, 139, composition of the 
force of, 139-40; marches 
against Kovilam, 140; cap- 
tures it, 141 , marches against 
Chengalpatt, 141 , captures it, 
142 ; marries, and proceeds to 
England, 142; reflections upon 
the position attained by, 142- 
43 ; reception of, m England, 
144 ; gratitude of, 145 ; for- 
tune of, how acquired, 145 
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attempts to enter Parliament, 
but fails, 146 ; eagerness of, 
for employment, 147 ; applies 
to return to India, 149 ; pro- 
ceeds to Bombay, 150 ; cap- 
tures G-heriah, 153, 154; re- 
turns to Fort St. David, 154 ; 
is appointed to command the 
expedition to Bengal, and sails, 
162 ; reaches the Hugh", 162 ; 
proceeds up the river towards 
Calcutta, 163 ; lauds, engages 
the enemy, beats them, and, 
by an accident, captures Baj- 
baj, 164-69; differences be- 
tween, and the Admiral, 170 ; 
detaches a force agaiust the 
town of Hugli, 172 ; impres- 
sion made upon, by the de- 
claration of war between 
France and England, 173; 
unsuccessfully tries to entice 
the Nuwab into an alliance 
against the French at Chan- 
dranagar, 174; forms an in- 
trenched camp at KAsipur, 
175; moves against the -N u- 
wab’s army, but is maltreated 
and retires, 176 ; resolving to 
attack the Nuwab’s camp, re- 
quests the co-operation of Ad- 
miral Watson, 177; account 
of the attack made by, on the 
Nuwab’s camp, 178-84 ; criti- 
cism on the plan and conduct 
of, 185-87 ; results of the ac- 
tion of, on the Nuw4b, 187-89 ; 
jealousy of, of the French, 
190-91 ; asks the Nuwab to 
sanction an attack upon Cban- 
dranagar, 192; the Nuwab’s 
temporising answer induces 
him to persist in his scheme, 
193 ; renounces it, 195 ; urges 
a treaty of neutrality but is 
opposed by Watson, 196-7 ; 
returns to his old idea of 
attacking the French, 198 ; 
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marches his army towards 
Chandranagar, 200; besieges 
Chandranagar, 203-10; takes 
it, 211 ; orders the Nuw&b to 
surrender to him the remain, 
ing possessions of the French 
in Bengal, 215 ; encourages a 
conspiracy to make Mir J’afar 
Nuwab, 222 ; continues to 
press that policy on Mr. 
Watts, 225 ; feels that the 
crisis is at hand, 226 ; terms 
of the convention with M it 
J’afar sanctioned by, 228 ; 
resolves to counterplot Ami- 
cband, 234; proposes a coun- 
terfeit agreement and forges 
the signature of Admiral 
Watson, 234-7 ; justification 
offered by, for his conduct, 
237 notes attempts to entrap 
the Nuwab into an avowal of 
his designs, 239 ; finding the 
time for action arrived, sets 
out for MurBbidab&d, 245 ; 
despatches a statement of his 
grievances to the NiiwAb, and 
states that he is coming for 
redress, 246; reaches Paltf 
with his army, and despatches 
Eyre Coote to summon Katw6, 
249-51 ; is disturbed by the 
tenor of the letters from Mir 
J’afar, 251-3; summons a 
Council of War, 253-4; de- 
clares against fighting, 254; 
is oppressed by the decision of 
a majority in favour of his 
views, 255 ; retires to recon- 
sider the question and the 
arguments, and gives orders 
to advance, 255-6 ; crosses 
the BLmgirathi, 257 ; unsatis- 
factory correspondence of with 
Mir J’afar, 257, 258 ; bivouacs 
in a mango grove beyond 
Plassey, 259 ; watches the 
development of the movements 
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of SirAju'd daulah’s army, 
262 ; makes corresponding 
movements, 268; withdraws 
his troops within the grove, 
264; determines to maintain 
his position till nightfall, and 
then try a surprise, 265 ; 
enters the hunting-box to 
sleep, 268 ; is roused by Kil- 
patrick, and orders an ad- 
vance, 269; doubts of, regard- 
ing Mir J’afar, 270 ; attacks 
the disorganised enemy, 271 ; 
and wins the battle, 272 ; 
sends messages to Mir J’afar 
to meet him, 272 ; salutes 
Mir J’afar as Sdbahdur of the 
three provinces, 274 ; proceeds 
to Murshidabiid, and pays a 
ceremonial visit to Mir J’afar, 
275 ; comment on the conduct 
of, with reference to -Ami- 
chand, 276-7 ; difficulties of, 
in distributing the spoils of 
Plassey, 284; draws Mir 
J’afar within his toils, 286; 
despatches Eyre Coote to fol- 
low up Plassey, 286; sends 
troops to re-establish the 
Nfiw&b's authority, 288 ; ob- 
tains the monopoly of the 
manufacture of saltpetre, 290 ; 
is nominated by the Mughul 
a Commander of six thousand 
horse, 291 ; frustrates the 
schemes of Mfran, 291 ; for- 
tides Calcutta, 293; is put 
aside by the Court of Di- 
rectors, 294; overcomes the 
difficulty and becomes Presi- 
dent of the Council, 295 ; re- 
organises the native army, 
298 ; despatches troops to the 
Northern Sirkdrs, 299; mar- 
ches aghinst the SMhzddah, 
300; gives a sum of money 
to the Shithzadak to enable 
him to retire, 303; pacifies 
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the country and learns Forde’ s 
victory at Machhlfp&tanam, 
303 ; forces a Dutch vessel to 
quit the Hugli, 305; action 
of, on learning the arrival of 
a Dutch armament in the 
Hugli, 306, 307 ; gives direc- 
tions to Forde and Knox, 308 ; 
correspondence of, with the 
Dutch and Mir J’afar, 309, 
310 ; orders Forde and Knox 
to march against the Dutch, 
310 ; plans of, 311 ; orders an 
attack on the Dutch ships, 
312; laconic instructions to 
Forde to fight, 316 ; generous 
policy of, toward the Dutch 
after victory, 319, 320 ; con- 
cise summary of the policy of, 
towards Siraju’d daulah and 
Mir J’afar, 320-22 ; resolves 
to visit England, 322-3; 
selects Mr. Yansittart to suc- 
ceed him, 323 ; unable to 
appoint Forde, chooses Cail- 
laud to command the army in 
his room ; 324-6 ; accom- 

panies Caillaud to Murshid- 
itbad, 327 ; painful parting of, 
with Mir J’afar, 828 ; sails for 
England, 329; reception of, 
in England, disappointing, 
causes of the same, 331-2; 
the right of to the jaghir dis- 
puted, 332 ; the part taken 
by, in politics, 333; contest 
of, with Mr. Sulivan, 334; 
causes of the reaction in the 
India Office in favour of, 884- 
36 ; resolves to return to In- 
dia to occupy the chief office 
in Bengal, 337 ; sets out for 
that presidency, 338; last 
warning of, to his successor, 
329, 339 ; reaches Madras and 
receives accounts of the state 
of Bengal, 356; arrives in 
Calcutta and makes impbrtant 
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changes in the military com- 
mands, 357 ; hardening of the 
nature of, 362; reply of, to 
the allegations of the corrupt 
party, 363 ; orders the signing 
of the new covenants, 364; 
deals with private trade, 365 ; 
is prevented, by the short- 
sightedness of the Court of 
Directors, from the effectual 
disposal of the question, 366 ; 
stops the abuses of which Mir 
Kasim had complained, 367 ; 
deals with the salt monopoly, ' 
368-9 ; reforms the Council, 
370 ; is thwarted by Mr. Sum- 
ner, 371 ; invites Nuwdb Nuj- 
mu’d daulah to Calcutta, 373 ; 
forces certain corrupt civil 
servants to retire, 374; opinion 
of, of the NuwAb, 375; en- ' 
deavours to reform his sur- 
roundings, 375 ; general tenor 
of the reforms inaugurated 
by, 37G-8 ; political scheme 
devised by, 379 ; proceeds to I 
Murshidnbiid, 381 ; reduces | 
the Niiwab to be a mere cy- 
pher, 382-3 ; journeys to the ' 
frontier, and concludes a treaty j 
with the Niiwiib-Vazir and the 
Emperor, 383-7; final selec- 
tion of, of a new frontier, 386 ; , 
is bequeathed by M fr J’afar a 
legacy of five lakhs of rupees, | 
389 ; disposes of it in favour 
of the army, 390 ; beneficial i 
result of the measures of, | 
illustrated on the death of 
Nujmu’d daulah, 391 ; the 
system of administration of, 
is to govern in the Nuwiib- 
Naziin’s name, 392 ; belief of, 
that the Allahabad frontier is 
a permanent frontier, 393 ; is 
informed of the combination 
of the officers ot the army on 
the batta question, 405 ; posi- 


Clive — cont. 

tionof,and of the government, 
406-8 ; meets it with vigour 
and resolution, 408; conduct 
of, a model to all ages, 409 ; 
he forms a committee to watch 
and deal with the conspiracy, 
410 ; tramples it down at 
Murshidabad, 411 ; Bends offi- 
cers to Munger and follows 
himself, 412 ; faith of, in the 
British officer, 416 ; further 
measures of, agaiust the mu- 
tineers, 418 ; arrives at Mun- 
gcr, 422 ; harangues the troops, 
422-3 ; coolness of, causes 
the collapse of the mutiny, 
426, 432-3; other measures 
which divided the attention of, 
434 ; receives a flattering tri- 
bute from the Court of Direc- 
tors, 435 ; summary of the 
second administration of, 436; 
valedictory minutes of, 438; 
regarding foreign policy, 439; 
quits India for ever, 440 : 
causes at work during his ab- 
sence from England to weaken 
his influence, 441-5 ; recep- 
tion of, in England, 445 ; 
reasons of the cooling of the 
relations of, with the Court of 
Directors, 446 ; health of, 
greatly in need of repose, 447 ; 
description of, by Macaulay, 
of the storm which he was to 
encounter, 448-9 ; proceeds 
to the continent, but returns 
before the cure is perfect, 
450-51 ; enters the House of 
Commons, 451 ; mistake made 
by, in not attaching himself 
to one of the great parties, 
452 ; possible cause of the 
conduct of, 453; renews his 
relations with the ministry, 
455 ; receives the first intima- 
tion of the attack about to 
be made upon him, 455 ; is 
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Olive — coni. 

attacked by Mr. Sulivan, 456 ; 
reply of, 457; throws away 
his victory, 458-9; increased 
and increasing unpopularity 
of, 459-60 ; is examined by 
Colonel Burgoy ne’s committee, 
461 ; admissions of, 462 ; how, 
was affected by the first report 
of the committee, 462-3 ; 
receives marks of the favour 
of the Court, 463-4 ; is again 
attacked by Burgoy ne, 466-8; 
defends himself, 467, 469, 

, 470 ; leaves the House whilst 
it proceeds to the final debate, 
471 ; the verdict regarding, 
tantamount to a verdict of 
not proven, 472 ; the strain 
of the contest shows itself 
after the contest is concluded, 
473 ; dies, 474 ; character of, 
475-96. 

Combination of Sen gal officers 
on the batta question, 395 to 
432. 

Committee, first report of Colonel 
Burgoyne’s, 462-3. 

Conjeveram, vide K&nchipuram. 

Coote Eyre, Captain, takes pos- 
session of Bajbaj, 168; and 
of Calcutta, 169 ; captures the 
town and fort of Katwd, 251 ; 
arguments of, in favour of 
fighting, at the Council of 
War, before Plassey, 254-5 ; 
pursues the enemy after Plas- 
Bey, 272; follows up the vic- 
tory of Plassey, 286-7 ; cannot 
be spared from Madras to 
succeed Clive, 326. 

Cope, Captain, is despatched 
with a force to defend Trichi- 
n&palli, 7, 69 ; is defeated 
before Madura, 8 ; is sent to 
aid K4ja Sahuj i to recover his 
throne, 36; is forced to retreat, 
37 ; is despatched to Trichi- 
nApslli, 50 ; sends twenty 


Cope, Capt. — co«<. 
men to aid in the defence 
of Tan j dr, 51; is mortally 
wounded, 101. 

Council of War, names and 
votes of the officers summoned 
by Clive to the, before Plassey, 
254-5. 

Council, Calcutta, shameless 
conduct of the, 22 7, 234, 343-4, 
347-8, 357, 862. 

Cupidity of the members of the 
Calcutta Council with respect 
to Mfr J’afar, 227, 234 ; .with 
respect to Mir Kasim, 343-4, 
347-8, 360-62 ; illustrated by 
the case of Bardhwan, 372 ; 
the instance not an isolated 
instance, 373. 


D. 

Dalton joins Lawrence before 
Tricbindpalli, 120 ; is de- 
spatched to attack d’Auteuil, 
135; places himself under 
Clive’s orders, 135. 

D’Auteuil, character of, 7 ; ac- 
companies Chanda Sahib into 
North and South Arkiit, 9; 
aids him to drive the English 
from Valkonda, 10; pursues 
them, 11 ; occupies Shri'ran- 
gam, 14 ; takes up a position 
before Triehinapalli, 15 ; is 
relieved of his command, 14 ; 
aids Chanda Sahib in defeating 
Muhammad Ali on the PonnAr, 
55 ; is despatched by Dupleix 
to relieve Law, 124-5 ; reaches 
Utatur and tries to open com- 
munications with Law, 125 ; 
is bafiied and returns, 127 ; 
disquieted by Dalton, aban- 
dons Utatfir, 135 ; surrenders 
with his whole force to Clive, 
137. 
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Be la Touche, commands at 
Jiuji, 55 ; by means of a con- 
spiracy causes the death of 
Nazir Jang and the succession 
of Muzaffar Jang, 56. 

Bevikata, is stormed by the 
English, 39-41 ; moral of the 
campaign against, 41-2. 

Birectors, the Court of, pro- 
ceedings of, regarding double 
batta and their consequences, 
396-402. 

Drake, Mr., reply of, to Siriiju’d 
daulah, 156 ; shamefully 
abandons Calcutta, 158 ; 
casuistic minute of, 199. 

Bulab Ram, Raja, proceeds with 
an army to aid the French at 
Chandranagar, but is per- 
suaded to hold his hand, 208 ; 
is ordered with his army to 
Falasi, 214 ; becomes dis- 
gusted with the N uwiib, 220 j 
is consulted by M/r J’afar 
regarding the English de- 
mands, objects to their magni- 
tude, but is bribed into assent, 
242 ; position taken by, at 
Plassey, 262 j treacherous ad- 
vice given by, to Siriiju’d 
daulah, 267 ; withdraws his 
troops from the field, 267 ; 
is ill-treated by Mir J’afar, 
285 ; is reconciled to him, 
289 ; is again dismissed from 
office, 296. 

Bupleix, position of, in 1751, 1, 
2 ; is duped by Muhammad 
Ali, 4; moral and physical 
force at the disposal of, in 
1751, 6 ; the one weak spot 
in, 7 j character and aims of, 
25 ; proposes to the Governor 
of Madras neutrality in India 
but is refused, 27 ; is saved 
from English hostilities by 
the NAwab of the KamAtak, 
27 ; he nevertheless orders an 
attack upon the English, 28 ; 


Bupleix — emt. 

refuses, after the capture of 
Madras, to ratify the arrange- 
ment made by La Bourdon- 
nais, 30; declines to restore 
Madras to the NuwAb, 31 ; 
views of, confirmed by the 
victory on the Adyar, 32; 
sends an army against Fort 
St. Bavid, 32; attack of, is 
repulsed, 33 ; is forced, by 
j the Treaty of Aix-ia-Chapelle, 
to restore Madras to the 
English, 35 ; espouses the 
cause of Chanda SAhib, 48; 
supplies him and Muzaffar 
Jang with money and troops, 
50; reorganises their army, 
54; is nominated Nuwab of 
tho KamAtak and receives 
titles and honours, 57 ; ar- 
ran ges for a permanent French 
influence at Haidarabad, 57 ; 
obtains the cession of Machh- 
lipatanam from Salabat Jang, 
58 ; is all but supreme in 
Southern India, 59 ; effect of 
Clive’s success at Arkat upon, 
97; reflection on the orders 
issued by, to Law and Chanda 
Sahib, 98 ; unfortunate posi- 
tion of, with respect to a 
general, 99 ; splendid admin- 
istrative power of, 99 ; mental 
agony and wonderful energy 
of, 102 ; rouses North Arkat 
against the English, 103 ; 
policy of, seems on the point 
of triumph, 114; is baffled 
by the feebleness of Law, 115 ; 
despair of, in consequence, 
116 ; despatches d’Auteuil to 
supersede Law, 124-5; regains 
predominance in Southern 
India ou the departure of 
Clive, 147 ; declines to accede 
to a compromise with Saun- 
ders, 148 ; is replaced by 
Godeheu, 148, 
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Dutch, The, send an expedition 
against Angria, which fails, 
151 ; jealousy of, of the 
English, 304; intrigue with 
Mir J’afar, 304 ; rumours re- 
garding the intentions and 
action of, 305 ; seven ships 
of, arrive in the Hugh', 306 ; 
attack and capture English 
vessels and property, 310 ; 
land their troops and much 
them towards Chinsurah, 311 ; 
squadron of, annihilated bv 
the English, 31 3 ; troops of, 
v beaten at Chandranagar, 315 ; 
and at Biderra, 316-18 ; sue 
for peace to Clive, 319 ; con- 
ditions granted to, 320. 


E. 

Ellis, Mr., fills a high position 
in Bengal, 345 ; prepares to 
attack Patna, 349; attacks, 
and takes it, but is driven out, 
besieged, and ultimately taken 
prisoner, 350-51. 

English, position of the, in 
Southern India, in 1750-1, 3 ; 
invasion of Tanjdr by the, 
36; ships of the, are dis- 
persed or lost, 36 ; real object 
of the, in invading Tanjur, 
37 ; agree to assist Nazir 
Jang, 52; reflection of the 
change of the position of, in 
Southern India, effected by 
Clive, 143; send expeditions 
against the Angriu family, 
152-4; loss of, in the cap- 
ture of Chandranagar, 211 ; 
strength of the army march- 
ing to PlAssey, 257 ; difficulties 
of the, in their march, 258 ; 
bivouac in the mango grove, 
259, 


Expedition of the English 
against Tanjdr, 36-41. 


F. 

Fletcheb, Sir Robert, conduct 
of, with respect to the com- 
bination of the officers under 
his command, 405 ; informs 
Lord Clive of the combination, 
405-6; accepts the resigna- 
tion of their commission s by 
his officers, 413 ; is accused 
by officers and men of com- 
plicity, 419-20 ; treacherous 
conduct of, 421-2, 429 ; is 
brought to a court-martial 
and cashiered, 430-31; ulti- 
mate fate of, 421 note. 

Floyer, Governor, declines the 
urgent entreaties of Boscawen 

• to resist French aggression, 
42-3 ; rea&ous for the conduct 
of, 50 ; is succeeded by Mr. 
Saunders, 56. 

Forde, Colonel, succeeds Kil- 
patrick in command of the 
Bengal troops, and is sent to 
the Northern Sirkars, 298; 
gains victories at Kondur and 
Machhlipatanam, 303 ; arrives 
in Calcutta in time to deal 
with the Dutch, 808 ; defeats 
the Dutch at Chandrauagar, 
315; and at Biderra, 316-17 ; 
the great merits of, and 
Clive’s patronage, fail to ob- 
tain for him a command in 
India, 324-6 ; ultimate fate 
of, 454. 

Fort, William, is traced out of, 
Calcutta, 293. 

France, declares war against 
England, 25 ; possessions of, 
in India, 25. 

French, the, undertake the siege 
of Tanjur, 51 ; are forced to 
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French — cont. 

raise the siege, 53; all bat 
obtain supremacy in Southern 
India, 59 ; effect upon, of the 
capture of Arkat by Clive, 
75; attempt to surprise Clive 
at Samiaveram, 128-34 ; 
the army of, surrenders at 
Valkondah, 137 ; and at 
Shrfrangam, 138 ; reflections 
upon the change in the position 
of, effected by Clive, 142-3. 


G. 

Ghkbiah (or Vijiyadrug), the 
piratical nest of the Angria 
family, 150-51 . 

Gheriah, Mir Kasim’s army 
defeated at, by Major Adams, 
353. 

Gingen, Captain, is despatched 
to watch d’Auteuil and 
Chanda Siihib, 9 ; attempts 
to take Valkondah hut is re- 
pulsed, 10; is forced to retire 
towards Trichinapalli, 11 ; 
reaches TJtatur, 12 ; and 
Paichandah, 13 ; retreats into 
Shrirangham, 14; falls back 
on Trichinapalli, 14, 59 ; con- 
duct of, at Trichinapalli 
justified, 101. 

Glenn, Lieutenant, defeats the 
Bengal troops on the Aji, 
352. 

Godeheu, M., supersedes Du- 
pleix, 148. 

H. 

Hastings, Warren, joins Kil- 
patrick’s force at FattA, 160 ; 
appointed member of the 
Calcutta Council, 345 ; sup- 
ports Vansittart, 347-9. 


Hay, Mr., is despatched on a 
mission to Mung£r, 349. 

Holwell, Mr., assumes the 
government of Calcutta dur- 
ing the siege, 158 ; temporarily 
acts as Governor pending the 
arrival of Mr. Vansittart, 
840 ; portion received by, of 
Mir Kasim’s plunder, 343; 
is removed from the service, 
844. 

Huglf, town of, stormed by the 
English, 172. 

Hugh river, defeat of the Dutch 
ships in the, 811-14. 


I. 

Innis, Captain, marches with 
troops to Arkat but is beaten 
at Trivatur, 81 ; is joined by 
Captain Kilpatrick and again 
advances, successfully, 83. 


J. 

J’afab, Mfr, a type of the 
Mughul nobility, 218; cha- 
racter of, 219 ; dissatisfaction 
of, with Siraju’d daulah,220; 
proposes to aid the English 
against the Nuwab, 222; 
mistrust displayed by, with 
respect to Amfchana, 228; 
details of secret treaty made 
between the Calcutta Council 
and, 233 and note ; consults 
Diilab Earn about the English 
demands, 242 ; is removed 
from the command of the 
army, 243 ; urges the English 
to prompt action, 243 ; iucurs 
the hostility of the Ndwab 
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J’afar, Mfr — cord. 

Bad urges Mr. Watts to leave 
for Calcutta, 248 ; tone of 
correspondence of, with Clive 
before Plassey , 257-8 ; position 
of, at the battle, 262 ; touch- 
ing appeal made by Siraju’d 
daulah to, 266 ; treachery of, 
266; conduct of, suspicions 
of Clive, 269-70; halts his 
troops, 271 ; terror of, on 
entering the English camp, 
273 ; is greeted as Subahdar 
and proceeds to Murshidabad, 

' 274; grants an interview to 
Siraju’d daulah, 279 ; allows 
him to be murdered, 279-80 ; 
the difficulties of, begin, 282 ; 
alienates his nobles and de- 
pendants, 285 ; fall into the 
meshes of Clive, 286 ; alterna- 
tives presenting themselves 
to, 288; resolves to keep to 
his engagements with Clive, 
289; grants Clive the salt 
monopoly, 290 ; again in- 
trigues against Clive, 296; 
again implores his assistance, 
297 ; intrigues with the Dutch, 
304; double dealing of, 304-8 ; 
falls completely and for ever 
under English tutelage, 321-2 ; 
distress and agony of, at 
parting with Clive, 328 ; is 
deposed in favour of Mir 
XaBim, 344; is reinstated, 
351; dies, 358; legacy of, 
389. 

James, Commodore, commands 
an expedition against the 
Angria family and captures 
Suwarndrug and Baukot, 152 ; 
arrives in the Hugh' with 
three ships, 198. 

Johnstone, Mr., cupidity and 
shameless conduct of, aud of 
his brother, 360-61 ; is forced 
by Clive to leave the service, 
374, 


K. 

KiircHiPUBAM, is occupied by 
Clive, 69; is taken and re- 
taken, 94-5 ; is taken by Rfza 
Sahib, 103 ; retaken by Clive, 
106. 

Karn&t&k, political state of, in 
1751, 1. 

K&sim, Mir, character of, 343 ; 
proceeds to Calcutta and buys 
the Subahdari of Bengal from 
the members of Council, 343 ; 
prices paid by, to those mem- 
bers, 243-4 ; makes extensive 
reforms in the administration, 
345; removes his capital to 
Munger, 345-6 ; reforms hiB 
army on the English system, 
346 ; complains to the Calcutta 
Council of the injury caused 
him by their lax administra- 
tion, 347 ; haB an interview 
with Yansittart and comes to 
terms, 347-8; establishes free 
trade throughout his do- 
minions, 349 ; the troops of 
recapture Patna and defeat 
the English, 350 ; writes a 
remarkable letter to the 
Calcutta Council, 351 ; troops 
of, defeated on the A'ji aud at 
Katwit, 352 ; at Ghcriah aud at 
tJndwii Hula, 358 ; abandons 
Bihar and implores the aid 
of the Nuwab-Vazir of 
Awadh, 354. 

Kasimbazar, captured by Siraju’d 
daulah, 157. 

Kaslpur, description of Clive’s 
encampment at, 175. 

Katwa, taken by Eyre Coote, 
251 ; deliberations regarding 
the advisability of halting at, 
251-3 ; Mfr Kisim’s army 
defeated at, by Major Adams, 
352. 

Kav^ri, description of the, 12, 
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Kdvdripdk, decisive battle of, 
106-11 ; enormous results of 
the victory of, 111-12. 

Keene, Captain, gallant conduct 
of, at Kaveripdk, 111. 

Kilpatrick, Captain, advances 
with reinforcements towards 
Arkdt, 84 ; is depatched with 
a force to the Hugh' after the 
capture of Calcutta, 159 ; 
reaches Fatta, 160; is de- 
tached to attack Hugh', 172; 
supports Clive in Council, 
199 ; makes the decisive move- 
ment at Plassey, 268 ; is re- 
proved by Clive, who, however, 
adopts his ideas, 269 ; dies, 
298. 

Knox, Captain, comes round to 
Calcutta with Forde, and is 
employed to deal with the 
Dutch, 308 ; joins Forde 
before Biderra, 315. 

Koiladf, position of, 12, 13 ; is 
captured by the French, 15 ; 
Lawrence baffles the French 
at, 118. 

Kolrun, description of the, 12, 
13. 

Kovilam, is besieged and cap- 
tured by Clive, 140-41 ; 
1 effects ” of the French com- 
mandant of, 141. 


L. 

La Bouedonnais, character of, 
28; sails to attack Madras, 
29; captures the place, 30; 
private arrangement of, with 
the English governor, 30 and 
note. 

Lakhnao, siege of, compared with 
siege of Arkdt, 87. 

Ldlgudi, position of, 13 ; im- 
portance of, to the French, 


Ldlgudi — oont. 

126 ; falls into the hands of 
Clive, 126. 

Latham, Captain, compromises 
the dispute between Clive and 
"Watson, 170. 

Law of Lauriston, succeeds to 
d’Auteuil before Trichindpalli, 
15; distinguishes himself at 
the siege of Pondichery, 34 ; 
defects in the character of, 
99 ; those defects fatal to the 
French cause, 100; idea of, 
of “prudence,” 115, 117; 
want of grasp of, 116 ; de- 
taches a small force to meet 
Lawrence, 117 ; is foiled by 
that leader, 120 ; attacks him 
and is beaten, 120-21 ; retreats 
into Shrirangam, 122 ; allows 
Mansurpetand Lalgudi to fall 
into the hands of Clive, 126 ; 
uses badly a great oppor- 
tunity, 127 ; is once again too 
late, 135-6; surrenders with 
his whole army, 137-8 ; scene 
between, and Nuwab Siraju’d 
daulah, 223 ; sets out for 
Bhagulpur, 235 ; fails to save 
Siraju’d daulah, 286. 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, is 
taken prisoner at the siege of 
Pondichery, 34 ; is the first to 
discover the military capacity 
of Clive, 35; commands the 
second expedition against 
Tan jiir and besieges Devikdta, 
38; takes it by storm, 40; 
marches to co-operate with 
Nazir Jang, 54; transfers 
command of the army to 
Cope, and proceeds to Europe, 
56-7 ; returns to India, and 
assumes commaud of the ex- 
peditionary force marching to 
Trichindpalli, 113 ; opinion of, 
of Clive, 114; arrives within 
eighteen miles of Trichi- 
ndpalli, 114 ; baffles the 
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Lawrence, Maj. — coni. 

French at Koiladi, 118 ; and 
reaches the Sugarloaf rock, 
joined by Dalton and Musari 
Rao, 120 ; turns out to meet 
Law’s attack and beats him, 
120-21 ; grasp of, not equal to 
that of Clive, 122 ; embraces 
Clive’s ideas and puts them in 
force, 123 ; despaches Dalton 
to beat up d’Auteuil at 
Utatur, 135 ; forces Law and 
his whole army to surrender, 
137-8 j returns to Fort St. 

• David, 138; suggestion to 
send, to Bengal, 161. 

Le Beaune, Lieutenant, is sent 
from FaltA to Madras, 160; 
antecedents of, 160. 

Legacy of Mir J’afar, after being 
enjoyed for more than a cen- 
tury by the Bengal army, 
reverts to the descendants of 
Lord Clive, 390. 


M. 

Machhlifatanam, description 
of, 14 ; siege of, 99-138. 

Madras, defences of in 1746, 29 ; 
is attacked by, and surrenders 
to La Bourdonnais, 30 ; is 
besieged by Miiphuz Khan, 
31 ; is restored to the Eng- 
lish, 35 ; state of, immediately 
prior to Clive’s return, 149 ; 
intelligence of the capture of 
Kasimbazar reaches, 159. 

M’Guire, Mr., receives his share 
of Mu' Kasim’s bribe, 344 ; is 
removed from the service, 345. 

Maishr, inducements held out 
to the Raj 4 of, to declare for 
the English, 74, 100 ; declares 
for them, 100 ; impression 
made on the Dalw&i of, by 
the achievements of Clive, 


Maisur — eont. 

123 ; Raja of, sympathises 
with the French, 147. 

Manakchand, Governor of Cal- 
cutta for the Nuwab, 163 ; 
marches against Clive, 165 ; 
is beaten, and terrified into 
abandoning Calcutta, 166-9; 
is cast into prison and has to 
purchase his freedom, 220. 

Manningham, Mr., is despatched 
from Falta to Madras, 160 ; 
antecedents of, 160. 

Mansarpet, importance to Law, 
126 ; is stormed by Clive, 
126. 

Mdphuz Khan, is sent by his 
father to compel the French 
to yield Madras, 31 ; is re- 
pulsed by the Governor of 
Madras, on the 2nd, and com- 
pletely defeated by Paradis, 
on the 3rd November, 32 ; is 

■ defeated and taken prisoner 
by Chanda Stlhib, 49. 

Marathas, plundering intincts 
of the, exemplified, 90 ; Clive 
forms a league against, 385. 

Maskar enters the service of Mir 
Kasim, 346. 

Maskelyne, Miss, married to 
Clive, 142. 

Mir J’afar, vide J’afar. 

Mir Kasim, vide Kasim. 

Miran, son of Mir J’afar, orders 
the murder of Siraju’d daulab, 
280; intrigues against Clive, 
291 ; double-faced behaviour 
of, towards the Dutch, 319 ; 
is struck dead by lightning, 
341. 

Mir Mddin, the one faithful 
general of Siraju’d daulah, 
occupies an advanced position 
at Plassey, 262 ; is killed when 
charging the English position, 
265 ; fatal consequences of 
the death of, 266. 

Morse, Mr., Governor of Madras, 
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Morse, Mr. — cont. 
refuses to accede to the 
French proposal for neutrality 
in India, 27 ; is attacked 
by La Bourdonnais, 28; un- 
skilful negotiations of, 29. 

Mughul, blows struck at the, 
empire by Nadir Shah and 
Ahmed Shah, 296. 

Muhammad Ali, offers to nego- 
tiate with Dupleix, 4; du- 
plicity of, 4; is defeated by 
Chanda Sahib and flees, 49 ; 
joins Nazir Jang at Valdaur, 
58 ; is completely defeated by 
Chanda Sahib and flees to 
Arkat, 55; despair of, 114; 
impression made upon, by the 
achievements of Clive, 123; 
the real difficulties of, begin 
after his triumph at Trichi- 
napalli, 138. 

Munro, Major, defeats the 
NuwAb-Vazi'r of Awadh at 
Baksar, 355. 

Muravi Kao, inducements held 
out to, to join the English, 
74 ; agrees to join them, 82 ; 
the troops of, begin to appear 
on the scene, 8d ; and engage 
in the battle ot Ami, 91-4 ; 
impression made upon, by 
Clive, 123 ; joins the French, 
147. 

Muzaffar Jang, is nominated 
successor to Nizam-ul-Mulk 
as Subahdar of the Dakhan, 
46; is supplanted by Nazir 
Jang, 47; proceeds to Satiirah 
and allies himself with Chanda 
Sahib, 47-8 ; surrenders to 
his uncle, 54 ; “from a prison 
to a throne,” 56 ; nominates 
Dupleix Nuw&b of the Kama- 
tak, and confers honours upon 
him, 57 ; is murdered, 58. 

Mysore, vide Maisur, 


N. 

NandkumAb, Governor of Hugli 
for Siraju’d daulah, is bribed 
by Amfchand, 198 ; prevents 
the Nuwab’s troops from 
aiding the French, 208 ; 
Clive’s aversion to, 376. 

Nazir Jang seizes the Sdbahdar- 
ship of the Dakhan on the 
death of his father, 47 ; sup- 
ports his claims with an army, 
53 ; is betrayed and slain, 56. 

North, Lord, slight relations of, 
with Lord Clive, 452-5, 463 ; 
obtains the appointment of a 
committee to examine the 
books of the East India 
Company, 464. 

Nujmu’ddaulah buys theSubah- 
dari of Bengal from the 
Calcutta Council, 359; visits 
Calcutta, 373 ; dies, 390. 


0 . 

Omichand, vide Aim'chand, and 
note to page 176. 

Oudh, vide Awadh. 


P. 

Paichandah, position of, 13 ; 
is occupied and then evacuated 
by the English, 13, 14; is 
held by Law, 125 ; is captured 
by the English, 136. 

PaMsi, vide Plassey, also page 
272, note. 

Paradis completely defeats Ma- 
phuz KMn on tne Adyar, 82 ; 
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Paradis — cont. 

is killed at the siege of Pondi- 
chery, 34. 

PatnA, Clive visits, 290; ShAh 
A'lom besieges, and is repulsed 
before, 301-2 ; is taken by 
Mr. Ellis, and recaptured by 
the troops of Mir Kasim, 
350 ; Caraac defeats the 
NuwAb-Vazir of Awadh near, 
354. 

Petros is the medium of Mir 
J’afar’s proposal to the 
English to depose his master, 
] 222 . 

Pigot, Mr., accompanies Clive 
and a small force to Ver- 
dachelam, and returns, 03 ; 
despatches a force to Bengal 
after the capture of Calcutta, 
159 ; is a candidate for com- j 
mand of the greater expedi- 
tion, 161. 

Plassey, distance from Clive’s 
camp on the Bhagi ratin' to, 
258 ; battle of, 259 to 272 ; 
immediate results of the 
battle of, 292; result of, in 
1766, 389. 

Play dell, Mr., is removed from 
the service, 344. 

Pondichery, the chief settlement 
of the French in Southern 
India, 25 ; is vainly besieged 
by the English under Bosca- 
wen, 33. 

Pratap Singh, Raja of Tanjiir, 
territories of are invaded by 
the English, 36, 40 ; signs 
a treaty with the English, 41 
(vide Tanjur). 

Prudence contrasted with bas- 
tard-prudence and impru- 
dence, 108, 115-16, 117, 122, 
249. 

Pudukota, the poligAr of, de- 
clares for the English, 74 ; 
sends troops to aid them, 
101 . 


R. 

Ramnabain, Governor of BihAr, 
goes into rebellion against 
Mir J'afar, 385 ; submits and 
is confirmed in his govern- 
ment, 290 ; astute behaviour 
of, 300-2 ; repulses the ShAh- 
zadah from before Patna, 302. 
Reforms, internal, inaugurated 
by Lord Clive, 357-78. 
Renault de St. Germain, Mon- 
sieur, Governor of Chandra- 
nagar, 174 ; rejects the 
NdwAb’s offer of alliance 
against the English, and pro- 
poses a policy of neutrality, 
174 ; sends deputies to Cal- 
cutta, 194 ; suspicions of, 
aroused by the delay of the 
English to conclude, 194 ; 
painful situation in which he 
is placed by the English, 201 ; 
gallant defence of Chandra- 
nagar made by, 203-211 ; 
external supports fail, 208 ; 
j surrenders, 211. 

Rous, Mr., succeeds Mr. Sulivan 
as Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, 337 ; continues 
chairman during Clive’s ab- 
sence in India, 441. 

RizA Khan, Muhammad, is 
appointed Deputy Nuwab, 
361 ; aversion of Clive to, 
375 ; Clive associates other 
councillors with, 376. 

Riza Sahib is directed by Chanda 
SAhib to besiege ArkAt, 75 ; 
takes a position before 
it, and besieges it, 77-86 ; 
raises the siege, 87 ; is de- 
feated by Clive at Aini, 91- 
94; incites North ArkAt to 
rise against the English, 103 ; 
wastes splendid opportunities, 
108-4. 
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S. 

SiHUji, Raja, obtains tbe assist- 
ance of the English to recover 
his throne, 86 j result to, of 
the success of his allies, 42. 

SaifVd daulah becomes, by the 
death of his brother, Niiwab 
Nazim of Bengal, 391. 

Salabat Jang, succeeds Muzaffar 
Jang as SubahdAr of the 
Dakhan, 58 ; bestows Machh- 
lfpatanam upon Dupleix, 58. 

Samiaveram occupied by Clive, 
124; the French attempt to 
surprise him at, 128; desperate 
contest at, ending in favour 
of the English, 129-34. 

Samru, or Sombre, enters the 
service of Mir Kasim, 346. 

Saunders, Mr., succeeds Mr. 
Floyer as Governor of Madras, 
3, 56; is worked upon by 
Muhammad Ali to assist him 
against the French, 4 ; de- 
spatches a force under Cope 
to TnchinApalli, 7 ; another 
under Gingen to check 
d’Auteuil, 8 ; accepts Clive's 
proposal to carry the war into 
the enemy’s country, 67 ; 
offers to make great conces- 
sions to Dupleix, 147 ; dic- 
tates terms to Godeheu, 148. 

Scrafton, Mr., assistant to Mr, 
Watts, 227 ; is sent to bring 
Mfr J’afar into the English 
camp, 273. 

ShAh A'lam, breaks Ioobo from 
the control of his father and 
invades BihAr, 296-7 ; applies 
to Clive to aid him, 299 ; is 
fooled by RAmnarain, and 
repulsed from before PatnA, 
801-2 ; begs an allowance 
from Clive to enable him to 


ShAh A'lam — cord. | 
retire, 302-3 ; is driven from 
BihAr, 354-5 ; position of, 
380 ; terms of the agreement 
concluded by, with Clive, 
384-7 ; insincerity of, 885. 

ShAhzAdah, the, vide ShAh 
A'lam. 

Ships, English, gallant conduct 
of the, m the Hugh', 311-14. 

Shrfrangham, island of, de- 
scribed, 13 ; occupied alter- 
nately by the French and 
English, 14 ; the French 
retreat into, 122 ; surrender 
at, 137-8. 

SirAju’d daulah, Niiwab of 
Bengal, BihAr, and OrfsA, 
cause of anger of, against the 
English, 156 ; takes posses- 
sion of KAsimbAzAr and 
marches against Calcutta, 
157 ; the consequences of the 
capture by, of Calcutta, 159 ; 
is extremely irritated against 
Clive, and proposes an alliance 
to the French, 174 ; moves 
with his army against Cal- 
cutta, 175 ; treats the deputies 
sent to negotiate with him 
cavalierly, 176 ; attack by 
Clive on the camp of, 178- 
184; is utterly demoralised, 
proposes favourable terms, 
and retreats, 187-9 ; is urged 
by Olive to allow him to attack 
Chandranagar, first tempo- 
rises, 192 ; then peremptorily 
forbids it, 194; is terrified 
by tbe news of Ahmad 
ShAh’s invasion, and implores 
the aid of Clive, 197 ; is terri- 
fied by Admiral Watson into 
giving a quasi consent, 200 ; 
retracts it, 200 ; embarrass- 
ment caused to, by his own 
weak nature, 206 ; orders 
Raj A DAlab RAm to aid the 
Frenob, 208 ; fury of, on 

88 
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Siraju’d daulah — cont. 
hearing of the capture of 
Ch&ndranagar, 213 ; change 
and change again of the feel- 
ings of, 213-14 ; directs BAj A 
Ddlab Bam to march on 
PalAsi, 214 ; feelings of Clive 
and the English with regard 
to, 215 ; vacillation of, 216-18 ; 
some causes of the alienation 
of the subjects of, 220 ; weak- 
ness of, works in favour of 
the English, 222 ; touching 
scenes between, and M. Law, 
prior to the enforced depar- 
ture of the latter, 223-4 ; the 
tension between, aud Clive 
becomes stronger, 225 ; hos- 
tile mood of, towards the 
English, 226 ; mistrust enter- 
tained by, of the English, 
237; displays the cordiality 
of his feelings when his 
suspicions have been dis- 
armed, 240 ; recalls his army 
from PalAsi, 241 ; removes 
Mfr J’afar from the command 
of the army, 243; obtains 
some inkling that Mir J’afar 
is plotting against him, 247 ; 
threatens to destroy him, 247 ; 
is stunned by the flight of 
Mr. Watts and effects a recon- 
ciliation with Mfr J’afar, 249 ; 
orders his army to PalAsi, 
250; encamps near PalAsi, 
260 ; strength and position of 
the army of, 260-62 ; dis- 
may of, on learning the 
death of Mfr Mddin, 266; 
touching appeal of, to Mir 
J’afar, 266 ; is treacherously 
urged by Ddlab BAm to quit 
the field, 267 ; follows his 
advice, and flees to Murshid- 
AbAd,267 ; arrives there, 277 ; 
attempts to join Law, but is 
seized at Bhigalpdr and 
brought back, 278; brought 


SirAju’d daulah — cont. 
into the presence of Mir 
J’afar, implores his life, 279 ; 
is murdered, 280 ; historical 
judgment upon, 280-81. 

Sirkars, the Northern, ceded to 
France, 147. 

Smith, Captain F., cowes the 
mutinous Europeans at Mon- 
ger with two battalions of 
sipahis, 421. 

Smith, Colonel Bichard, com- 
mands at the frontier station 
of Sdrajpdr, 415 ; despatches 
five of the ringleader’s of the 
mutiny to Calcutta, 417 ; 
places about half the re- 
mainder under arrest and 
despatches them to Calcutta, 
418 ; succeeds Camac as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, 440. 

Smith, Major, commands at 
Allahabad, 417 ; deals effec- 
tively with the mutinous 
officers, 417. 

Smith, Mr. Culling, receives his 
share of Mir KAsim’s bribe, 
344. 

Southern India, state of, under 
the later Mughuls, 46 ; state 
of, on the departure of Clive, 
143 ; after his departure, 147 ; 
after the recall of Dupleix, 
148. 

St. Frais, commands French 
contingent with SirAju’d 
daulah’s army, 261 ; opens 
the battle of Plassey, 268 ; 
allant conduct of, 264, 269, 
70 ; is, at last, forced back, 
272. 

St. Germain, Benault de, Mon- 
sieur, vide Benault. 

Strahan, capture of Bajbaj by, 
168 and note. 

Sulivan, Mr., hostility of, to 
Lord Clive, 334 ; the reaction 
in favour of Clive paralyses, 
for a time, 886 ; is succeeded 
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Sulivan, Mr. — cont. 
as Chairman by Mr. Bous, 
887 ; attacks Lord Clive in 
tbe House of Commons, 
456. 

Sumner, Mr., receives his share 
of Mir Kasim's bribe, 344 ; is 
removed from the service, 
844-5 ; accompanies Clive to 
India as a member of the 
Select Committee, 337; un- 
fitness of, for the position, 
371. 


T. 


TanjItb, position of, in 1751, 8 ; 
dominions of the RAjA of, at- 
tacked by the English, 36 ; is 
besieged by the French, 51 ; 
diplomatic skill and astuteness 
of the Raja of, 52 ; forces the 
French to retreat, 53 ; RAjA 
of, declares for the Eaglish, 
74 ; sends troops to aid them, 
100 ; sympathises with the 
French, 147. 

Thurlow, Sir John, proposal of, 
relative to Olivo and the ser- 
vants of the Company, 465; 
forms a basis of attack against 
Clive, 466. 

Tfmari, attack upon, and action 
at, 71-2 ; capture of, 89. 

Treaty, details of secret, between 
Mir J’atar and Calcutta Gov- 
ernment, 233 and note. 

TricliinApalli, the possession of, 
necessary for the French 
scheme, 3 ; description of, 14; 
siege of, 101-3; at its last 
gasp, 114; manoeuvres before, 
aud final triumph of the Eng- 
lish at, 114-38 ; again block- 
aided by the French, 147. 


u. 

UndwA NalI, total defeat of 
Mfr Kasim’s army at, by 
Major Adams, 353. 

Utatur, is occupied by d’Auteuil, 
125-27 ; is abandoned by 
d’Auteuil and occupied by 
Clive, 337. 


y. 

Vansittabt, Mr., is selected by 
Clive to succeed him, 323; 
character of, 324, 339, 340 ; 
warning of Clive to, 329, 339 ; 
the earlier colleagues of, 840 ; 
state of affairs in Bengal when 
he assumed office, 341 ; sum- 
mons Major Caillaud to Cal- 
cutta, 342 ; accepts a large sum 
from Mfr Kasim to replace 
Mfr J’afar by the former, 343 ; 
replaces him, 344 ; proceeds to 
Mungdr to negotiate with Mfr 
Kasim, 347; comes to terms 
with him, 348 ; despatches 
Messrs. Hay and Amyatt to 
reason with the NuwAb, 349. 

Verelst, Mr., succeeds Lord Clive 
in Bengal, 440. 

Vijiyadrug (vide Gheriab), 150. 


w. 

Watson, Admiral, sails to attack 
Gbdriali, 153 ; directs Clive to 
assault it, 154 ; proceeds with 
the fleet to the Huglf, 162; 
differences between, and Clive, 
170 ; despatches five hundred 
and sixty sailors to assist 
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Watson, Admiral — cont. 

Clive in hi a attack on the 
Ndwab’s camp, 177 } refuses 
his consent to a treaty of 
neutrality with the French, 
196-7 ; writes a savage letter 
to the NuwAb, 199 ; and terri- 
fies him into a quasi consent 
to the English views, which 
the NiiwAb vainly retracts, 
200 ; moves up the river to 
Chandranagar, 203 ; conducts 
the river siege of that place, 
205-11 ; declines to affix his 
signature to the counterfeit 
treaty with Mfr J'afar, 285 ; 
no ground for supposing that 
he gave authority for the ap- 
plication of his signature by 
another, 237, note; prefers a 
claim for a larger share in the 
spoils of Flassey, 283; dies, 
283, note. 

Watts, Mr., surrenders KAsim- 
MzAr and pledges the destruc- 
tion of the fortifications of 
Calcutta, 156, 157; accom- 
panies the Nuwab to Murshid- 
AbAd, 195; character of, and 
position of, at the Court of 
the NfiwAb, 217 ; signification 
of the instructions sent to, 
218 ; receives and transmits 
to Calcutta proposals from 
Tar Lutf for the deposition of 
the NtiwAb, 221 ; is ordered 
by Clive to close with the 
proposals of Mir J’afar, 222- 
25; prepares for the final 


Watts, Mr. — cont. 

struggle, 227 ; negotiates the 
terms with Mfr J’afar, 228 ; 
is advised not to disclose those 
terms to Amfchand, 228; is 
forced, by the suspicions of 
Amfchand, to disclose them, 
229 ; visits Mfr J’afar in dis- 
guise, and has an interview 
with him, 243 ; arranges that 
Amfchand shall precede him 
to Calcutta, 244 ; escapes from 
MurshidAbAd and joins the 
English army, 248 ; finds the 
treasury of MurshidAbAd con- 
tains much less than had been 
anticipated, 274. 

Wilson, Captain, commands the 
ships which destroy the Dutch 
squadron in the Huglf, 311- 
14. 


Y. 

Yia LtJTF Khan, makes propo- 
sals to Mr. Watts to depose 
the Nfiwab in his own favour, 
221 ; position taken by, at 
Plassey, 262 ; treacherously 
withdraws his troops from the 
field, 267. 

Toung, Captain, eternal infamy 
of, 158. 

Tdnas KhAn, joins the English 
at TrichinApalli, 101 ; accom- 
panies Clive across the Kolxiin, 
124. 
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